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CORRECTION  SHEET 


On  Page  4,  January,  1957, 
Angler,  first  column,  fourth  line 
from  bottom,  figure  should  be 
$1,571,000  (not  $1,530,000). 

On  Page  5,  same  article 
second  column,  fourth  paragraph, 
figure  should  be  $1,896,000 
$1,855,000). 


liVliere  Does  Outiloor  Recreation  i^tand? 


Miicli  Uiriiioil,  and  .soiiie  downright  deep  thinking, 
has  Iteen  going  on  in  Pennsylvania,  with  regard  to 
outdoor  lecreation  and  w'ith  a good  l)it  of  emphasis 
on  (isliing. 

Out  of  this  has  eoine  a conviction  that  it  appears 
timely  to  pass  on  to  tlie  readers  of  The  Angler. 

Outdf)or  recreation  seems  to  l)e  at  or  near  a point 
of  major  determination.  Not  organized  athletics,  nor 
the  munieipal  playground  kind  of  recreation;  those 
are  in  a diflerent  field.  The  outdoor  recreation  that 
is  the  sul)ject  of  this  essay  is  the  kind  that  needs  no 
organization,  that  one  may  enjoy  alone  if  desired, 
and  that  is  dependent  for  its  quality  and  variety 
upon  the  hounties  of  nature  as  those  bounties  may 
he  eidianeed  or  harmed  hy  the  actions  of  man. 

d he  demand  for  this  outdoor  recreation  has  grown 
with  and  seems  to  have  a significant  place  in  both 
our  poitulation  growth  and  the  skyrocketing  indus- 
trialization of  our  country.  The  more  people  there 
are,  the  more  they  seem  to  want  this  kind  of  out- 
door recreation.  And,  the  industrialization  has 
hrouglit  a ])attern  of  living  that  allows  more  people 
more  leisure  time  to  indulge  in  their  preferred  recrea- 
tional pursuits.  Further,  and  of  vital  importance,  is 
the  plain  fact  that  both  popidation  and  industry 
have  burgeoned  for  the  simple  reason  that  America 
has  been  blessed  with  ahiindant  natural  resources  of 
myriad  kinds.  Much  of  the  industrial  expansion  has 
brought  with  it  a marked  diminution  in  the  resources 
u])on  which  the  recreation  depends. 

Another  plain  fact  is  that  up  to  now',  save  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  the  recreational  phase  of  the  re- 
source use  has  suffered  when  there  was  conflict. 

f)h,  yes,  there  has  been  conflict,  a tremendous 
lot  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  evidence  of  that 
struggle  is  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
hundreds  of  once  living,  productive  streams  have  been 
killed  hy  acid  mine  drainage,  and  where  thousands 
of  acres  of  stripped  farmlands  and  woodlands  have 
not  yet  been  replanted  to  grasses  and  trees  and  are 
eroding  away  with  every  rain.  Neither  the  streams 
nor  the  uplands  adversely  affected  have  value  today 
for  recreation  involving  fish,  and  little  or  none  for 
birds  and  animals.  The  recreational  resource  base 
has  been  reduced  hy  what  man  has  done,  and  as 
the  human  population  has  grown  it  has  been 
crowded  ever  more  heavily  ui)on  the  remaining  clean 
waters  and  productive  uplands. 

Other  and  varied  conflicts  coidd  he  recited  hy  the 
hour.  The  coal  situation  was  chosen  because  it  is  so 
obvious  to  the  eye  and  NOT  to  single  it  out  for  ad- 
verse attention. 


Is  not  the  time  then  at  hand  when  a finding  must 
be  made  of  the  rightful  place  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  resources  that  support  that  recreation,  are  to 
have  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  i-est  of  Pennsylvania’s 
existence  as  a stale? 

What  is  that  i)lace?  Has  outdoor  recreation  come 
to  be  something  basic  to  our  way  of  life?  Or,  is  it 
something  sui)erimposed  upon  all  other  utilization 
of  our  water  and  earth  resources,  something  to  be 
swept  aside  and  destroyed  every  time  it  interferes 
with  some  other  contemplated  use? 

Forget  for  the  time,  if  desired,  the  genuine,  tangi- 
ble and  large  dollar  value  of  outdoor  recreation  in 
Pennsylvania’s  economy,  despite  the  fact  that  is  a 
multimillion-dollar  industry.  Think  only  of  the  in- 
tangibles, of  the  enjoyment  that  sueh  recreation 
brings,  and  its  demonstrated  benefits  to  public 
health.  Can  Pennsylvania  afford  to  let  its  outdoor 
recreation  degenerate  any  further?  Some  thoughtful 
persons  think  not. 

Therefore,  this  specific  suggestion  is  tossed  out 
for  pid)lic  cousideration : 

Let  there  be  ereated  a temporary  public  body, 
such  as  a committee  or  commission  of  citizens,  to 
carry  out  a fact  finding  mission  that  wordd  have  the 
following  triple  goal: 

1.  To  take  an  inventory'  of  Pennsylvania’s  present 
recreational  resources,  and  to  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  their  present  and  potential  usage. 

2.  To  forecast  what  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  recrea- 
tional needs  will  be  through  the  next  decade, 
generation,  or  half  century. 

.1.  To  chart,  or  at  least  outline,  the  pace  and  cost 
of  acquiring,  developing,  improving  and  main- 
taining recreational  resources  adequate  to  care 
for  Pennsylvania’s  needs  through  those  future 
years. 

Such  a study  on  a national  scale  has  been  sug 
gested  to  federal  agencies  and  the  Congress  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  has  won  the 
active  support  of  the  nation’s  major  conservation 
organizations.  It  deserves  serious  consideration  by 
tbinking  Pennsylvanians,  for  application  on  a state 
basis.  Our  recreational  future,  including  the  fishing' 
that  is  this  Commission’s  responsibility,  may  depend 
in  major  i)art.  on  the  findings  of  such  a mission. 
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Sub/ecf:  an  improved  program — increased  revenue 
Part  III 


I'his  is  the  third  of  a three-part  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  future  of 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  was  printed  in  the  November,  1956,  Angler. 
It  charted  alternate  future  courses  to  he  followed,  one  aggressive  and  forward- 
looking,  intended  to  make  public  fishing  opportunity  in  Pennsylvania  the  best 
in  the  country  in  line  ivitli  the  hopes,  wishes  ami  demands  of  the  fishermen  as 
expressed  in  a thousand  ivays  to  the  Commission  over  the  last  year  or  more. 
The  other  was  the  sad,  inadequate  course  inevitably  to  be  faced  if  revenue 
is  not  increased. 

The  second,  in  the  December,  1956,  Angler,  pinpointed  the  economic  and 
related  factors  of  recent  years,  and  cost  realities  still  applicable  as  tve  look 
into  the  future,  that  have  placed  the  Commonwealth’ s fish  management  program 
at  the  present  crossroads. 

This  concluding  article  places  in  public  view  the  outlines  of  the  future 
program  that  the  Commission  has  formulated  and  is  ready  to  initiate  the 
moment  needed  revenues  are  made  available.  It  shows  both  the  form  of  future 
action  required  for  best  results,  and  the  money  needed  to  give  it  substance 
and  reality. 

C.  Robert  Glover,  Chief 
Conservation  Education  Division 

The  Action 
And  Mts 

by  William  Voigt,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Program 

CvOSt 


To  those  who  have  read  the  two  previous 
articles  of  this  series  it  must  be  quite  clear  that 
the  future  program  of  the  Fish  Commission 
naturally  divides  into  two  major  parts. 

One  is  a program  of  catching  up,  of  putting 
the  existing  physical  plant  in  good  shape,  of 
gearing  equipment  and  other  working  tools  to 
present  day  conditions  and  needs.  For  the  most 
part,  this  would  be  only  a one-time  spending. 

The  other  is  the  enlarged,  forward-looking 


program  of  improvement,  projected  for  the 
next  ten  years,  intended  to  put  and  keep  public 
fishing  opportunity  in  Pennsylvania  at  least 
equal  to,  if  not  ahead  of,  public  fishing  pres- 
sures. This  would  be  a continuing-cost  program, 
in  which  specific  sums  would  be  needed  an- 
nually over  and  above  present  sums. 

What  does  the  catching-up  program  consist 
of?  Most  of  the  hatcheries  have  facilities  that 
are  run  down,  that  need  replacement  or  im- 
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provement.  The  warden  force  needs  auto- 
mobiles, two-way  radios,  boats,  motors.  The 
technical  stall  needs  equipment  for  the  research 
laboratory  at  Benner  Spring  and  for  the  field 
offices.  A statewide  stream  and  lake  survey  is 
urgently  needed  and  should  he  carried  out  as 
a special  project,  separate  from  routine  spot 
checking  and  trouble  shooting  on  streams  and 
lakes.  Conservation  education  needs  films,  pam- 
phlets and  new  and  improved  equipment.  The 
engineering  staff  needs  dam  sites,  and  to  catch 
up  on  the  public  lakes  building  program  so  as 
not  to  jeopardize  Dingell- Johnson  allocations. 
The  access  areas  already  owned  or  leased  by 
the  Commission  need  to  he  developed  so  they 
can  be  used  more  safely  and  satisfactorily  by 
the  public. 

These  are  among  the  main  items  in  the  Com- 
mission’s catch-up  program.  What  will  the  pro- 
gram cost?  Figures  have  been  produced,  based 
on  the  best  present  information  available. 
These  figures  must  be  estimates,  because  a great 
deal  of  detailed  engineering  and  related  plan- 
ning remains  to  be  done,  hut  it  now  looks  like 
the  cost  would  he  close  to  $1,615,000.  This  total 
is  divided  as  follows,  with  all  figures  rounded 
off: 

Hatcheries 

New  or  modernized  buildings  such  as 
hatch-houses,  fire-proof  storage,  garage,  work- 
shop, public  sanitary  facilities,  and  so  on, 
would  be  provided  at  Bellefonte,  Corry,  Erie, 
Linesville,  Pleasant  Mount,  Reynoldsdale  and 
Tionesta. 

Pond  and  dam  repair  and  replacement  would 
he  done  at  Bellefonte,  Pleasant  Mount,  Corry, 
Huntsdale,  Reynoldsdale  and  Tionesta.  New 
hatching  troughs  would  he  installed  at  Belle- 
fonte, Reynoldsdale  and  Tionesta.  Water  sup- 
plies would  be  better  utilized  at  Huntsdale  and 
Tionesta. 

A station  by  station  cost  estimate  to  do  the 
above  work  is  as  follows:  Bellefonte,  $115,000; 
Corry,  $30,000;  Erie,  $40,000;  Huntsdale, 
$130,000;  Linesville  $50,000;  Pleasant  Mount, 
$100,000;  Reynoldsdale,  $15,000;  Tionesta, 
$30,000. 

Forty-four  of  the  Commissions  89  trucks  and 
nine  of  twelve  tractors  are  from  five  to  ten  years 
old  and  would  be  replaced.  Estimated  cost; 
$123,000.  Fish  truck  tanks  would  lie  replaced 
to  implement  the  stocking  program.  Estimated 
cost:  $30,000.  Lesser  common  hatchery  equip- 


ment needs  would  he  filled  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $5,000. 

Enforcement 

All  wardens  would  be  provided  with  Commis- 
sion-owned cars  including  cars  for  sixteen  war- 
dens who  would  he  added  to  improve  statewide 
patrol.  Estimated  cost:  $124,200.  Boats  and 
motors  would  be  replaced  or  provided  for  im- 
proved and  expanded  patrol  of  the  state’s  larger 
waters,  including  Lake  Erie.  Estimated  cost: 
$35,700.  A two-way  radio  system  would  be  es- 
tablished. Estimated  cost:  $58,000.  Added  mis- 
cellaneous costs — binoculars,  side  arms,  etc: 
$4,700. 

Fish  Research  and  Management 

Automotive  equipment  including  station 
wagons,  cars  and  one  specially  equipped  jeep 
would  he  provided  to  the  fishery  managers  and 
key  biologists.  Ten  pieces  would  he  required  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $17,300.  A combination 
garage  and  work  shop  at  Benner  Springs  would 
he  built:  Estimated  cost  $21,000.  Other  tools, 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  Benner  Spring 
Research  Station,  including  badly  needed  and 
delicate  scientific  instruments,  and  equipment 
for  the  laboratories  of  the  regional  fishery 
managers  and  Lake  Erie  research  would  lie  in- 
stalled: Estimated  cost:  $129,700. 

Special  Investigation 

Statewide  lakes  and  streams  survey  over  a 
five  year  period  at  $50,000  per  year.  Estimated 
cost  $250,000.  Special  trout  survey  over  a two- 
year  period  on  selected  streams  at  $12,500  per 
year.  Estimated  cost:  $25,000. 

Conservation  Education 

Pamphlets,  charts,  stream  maps,  etc.,  would 
he  prepared.  Estimated  cost:  $27,100.  New  films 
and  slide  lectures.  Estimated  cost:  .$45,000. 
Exhibits  would  be  created  for  fairs,  etc.,  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $6,000.  New  or  replaced 
automotive,  photo  laboratory  and  office  equip- 
ment would  cost  approximately  $6,600. 

Dam  Sites  and  Lake  Repair 

Two  sites  for  new  lakes  would  be  picked  up 
immediately.  Estimated  cost:  $100,00*0.  Immedi- 
ate dam  repairs  on  Bryant  and  Mud  Ponds 
would  be  made  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$55,000. 
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Development  of  Access  Areas 

Nineteen  access  areas  already  owned  by  the 
Commission  on  rivers  and  lakes  would  be  de- 
veloped, including  asphalt  boat  ramps.  Esti- 
mated cost:  $41,700. 

Summarizing,  the  expenditures  woidd  be: 


Hatcheries  $668,000 

Enforcement 222,600 

Fish  research  and  management  ....  168,000 

Special  investigations 

(statewide  surveys)  275,000 

Dam  sites  and  lake  repair  155,000 

Conservation  education  84,700 

Access  area  development 41,700 


Total  $1,615,000 


The  new  or  increased  activities  included  in 
the  expanded  continuing  program  fall  in  many 
categories.  They  include  improvement  works  on 
about  1,000  miles  of  streams  and  some  lakes 
over  a ten  year  period,  and  a stepped  up  fish 
research  program.  They  include  bringing  the 
hatchery  labor  force  ui>  to  needed  strength  and 
keeping  it  there.  They  include  a continuing  pro- 
gram of  making  conservation  education  films, 
and  producing  leaflets,  exhibits  and  other  ma- 
terials for  public  information.  They  include  a 
sharply  increased  program  of  buying  sites  and 
building  new  fishing  lakes,  of  acquiring  streams 
or  stream  rights  and  acquiring  and  making 
usable  many  additional  public  fishing  access 
areas.  They  include  maintaining  and  training 
an  adequate  enforcement  staff,  and  training 
other  key  people. 

The  cost  of  the  forward-looking,  continuing 
program  is  hard  to  calculate,  since  it  involves 
many  variables  and  factors  most  difficult  to 
forecast  accurately.  These  include  rising  costs 
of  goods  and  services,  and  the  speed  with  which 
the  Commission  should  carry  out  some  phases 
of  the  program  as  against  other  phases.  If  fund 
situations  make  it  necessary  to  choose  between 
projects  of  equal  need  but  differing  in  the  type 
and  cost,  which  is  to  he  chosen?  These  are  some 
reasons  why  specific  figures  are  difficult  to 
calculate  and  translate  into  an  accurate  set  of 
annual  costs.  However,  using  what  appeared  to 
he  the  best  available  estimates,  it  would  seem 
that  about  $1,530,000  more  is  needed  yearly  to 
proceed  with  progressive  fish  management  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  over  and  above  present 
revenues,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 


Hatcheries 

Personnel:  About  30  men  are  needed  now  to 
bring  hatcheries  up  to  full  strength  and  it  is 
estimated  future  needs  would  require  an  addi- 
tional 20.  Estimated  eost:  $180,000.  Automotive 
equipment  replaeement  on  a planned  annual 
basis,  would  increase  this  type  of  cost  approxi- 
mately $22,000  yearly. 

Enforcement 

A one  per  county  (two  for  Erie  county) 
warden  force  would  be  established.  Estimated 
annual  cost:  $66,725.  About  thirty  seasonal 
officers  would  be  used  to  increase  boating  safety 
and  control.  Estimated  annual  cost:  $30,000. 
Automotive  replacement.  Estimated  annual 
cost:  $36,500.  Motor  and  boat  replacement. 
Estimated  annual  cost:  $6,000.  Uniforms  and 
equipment  for  all  wardens.  Estimated  annual 
cost:  $3,500. 

Fish  Research,  Management 
and  Stream  Improvement 

Expendable  materials  and  other  supplies  to 
carry  out  expanded  field  work  and  investiga- 
tions would  require  approximately  $44,200  per 
year.  Stream  improvement  on  about  100  miles 
per  year,  and  lake  improvements,  would  he 
undertaken.  Estimated  annual  cost:  $200,000. 
Automotive  replacement  cost  per  year:  $4,800. 
Added  personnel — technical,  student  and  cleri- 
cal— to  implement  all  phases  of  the  expanded 
program  would  be  retained.  Estimated  annual 
cost:  $84,500.  Equipment  replacement  cost  per 
year:  $10,000. 

Conservation  Education 

To  maintain  increased  Angler  circulation, 
provide  complimentary  Anglers  to  school  li- 
braries, etc.,  and  to  produce  and  provide  pam- 
phlets, charts,  etc.,  would  cost  approximately 
$16,500  per  year. 

Films  and  lectures  production:  Estimated  an- 
nual cost:  $22,000.  Automotive  replacement: 
$3,000  per  year.  Additional  personnel  for  ac- 
celerated program — one  staff  writer  and  one 
clerk  stenographer.  Estimated  annual  cost: 
$7,600.  Increased  travel  incurred  to  attend  a 
wide  variety  of  meetings  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $3,000  a year.  Miscellaneous  activities 
including  exhibits,  supplies  and  art  work  for 
pamphlets:  Estimated  annual  cost:  $5,000. 
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Dam  Sites  ami  New  Lakes 

To  carry  out  a program  of  three  more  new 
lakes  per  year  would  cost  approximately 
$600,000. 

Access  Acquisition 
and  Area  Development 

The  acquisition  and  development  of  40  areas 
per  year  on  lakes  and  rivers  and  strategically 
located  smaller  streams,  at  an  average  rate  of 
$2,000  each  for  acquisition  and  $2, .500  for  de- 
velopment would  cost  approximately  .$180,000 
per  year.  Average  annual  maintenance  cost  over 
a ten  year  period  of  the  above  areas  would  he 
$33,000.  Additional  personnel  would  he  re- 
quired to  implement  the  above  acquisition  pio- 
gram — two  real  estate  agents  and  one  clerk 
stenographer.  Estimated  annual  cost : S13.000. 
Again  summarizing,  the  expenditmes  would 


be: 

Hateheries  .$202,000 

Enforcement  142,725 

Fish  research  and  management, 

including  stream  improvement  . . 343.500 

Conservation  education  56.900 

Dam  sites  and  new  lakes 600.000 

Access  areas  and  their  development  226.000 


Total  $1,571,000 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  presented  above, 
best  available  estimates  have  been  used  to  try 
to  foresee  increases  in  costs  of  manpower,  mate- 
rials, equipment,  real  estate  and  other  things 
entering  into  the  expanded  program.  There  is 
no  way  of  knowing  the  accuracy  of  these  fore- 
casts. Cost  may  rise  or  fall,  and  throw  the  esti- 
mates out  of  kilter.  Further,  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  estimates  for  the  following: 

1.  Increased  travel  expenses  on  the  part  of 
wardens  and  other  supervisory  and  subordinate 
personnel  that  would  be  essential  in  specific 
phases  of  the  total  program. 

2.  Merit,  or  cost-of-living,  increases  in  pay 
for  Commission  employes. 

3.  Increases  in  costs  of  public  transportation, 
housing,  or  subsistence  for  employes  on  official 
business  away  from  their  home  stations. 

4.  Increases  in  telephone,  telegraph,  and  mail 
eommunication  rates,  or  in  rental  of  office  space. 

5.  Increases  in  costs  of  servicing  license  sales, 
and  in  matching  from  the  Fish  Fund  the  pay- 
ments made  into  the  state  pension  fund,  tow'ard 
retirement,  by  Commission  employes. 


6.  Increases  in  and  impro\ements  of  our  em- 
ploye training  programs. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  these  costs  w'ill 
rise,  hut  in  view  of  the  prevailing  uncertainties 
as  to  amounts,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
pro\  ide  a dollar  figure.  It  is  believed  annual 
revenue  uncommitted  after  the  catching-up 
program  has  been  completed,  will  amply  meet 
these  contingencies. 

The  catching-up  program,  estimated  to  cost 
$1,615,000  should  not  he  undertaken  in  a single 
year,  hut  should  he  completed  within  a maxi- 
mum of  five  years.  This  would  make  its  average 
annual  cost  approximately  $325,000.  Add  that 
figure  to  $1,571,000.  tlie  estimated  additional 
annual  cost  of  the  improved  expanded  program, 
and  the  yearly  total  of  tlie  two  becomes  $1,896,- 
000. 

If  th  is  $1,855,000  were  to  come  from  resident 
licenses  alone,  and  an  average  of  700,000  such 
licenses  were  sold  annually  they  would  be 
increased  l>y  .$2.71  each  to  $5.21  per  license. 

Someone  may  wonder  what  happens  to  the 
$325,000  annual  revenue  after  the  5-year  pro- 
gram of  catching  up  has  been  completed.  Some 
part  of  it  would  he  needed  for  maintenance, 
and  for  replaeing  capital  improvements.  Then, 
there  are  the  six  factors  spelled  out  above 
that  will  have  to  be  satisfied,  some  of  tbem 
earlier  than  five  years  from  now.  If  these  and 
other  legitimate  expenditures  and  unavoidable 
inereases  do  not  use  up  all  the  $325,000  annual 
revenue  referred  to,  the  remainder  could  and 
should  be  set  aside  or  invested,  to  become  a 
reserve  for  a “rainy  day.” 

The  Commission  is  well  aware  that  some 
parts  of  the  proposed  program  could  be  car- 
ried out  at  a slower  pace,  or  could  be  dropped 
entirely  if  that  is  the  wdsh  of  the  fishing  public 
who  pay  the  bill,  and  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Assembly.  The  Com- 
mission believes,  however,  that  it  has  shown 
that  what  has  been  outlined  is  needed,  and  is 
designed  to  bring  fish  management  in  Pennsyl- 
vania up  to  what  it  can  and  should  be. 

The  Commission  also  know^s  well  that  there 
are  numerous  combinations  of  revenue  produc- 
ing increases  that  might  he  chosen  instead  of 
placing  the  entire  increase  in  the  resident  fish- 
ing license.  Examples:  Some  upward  adjust- 
ment would  be  desirable,  even  necessary,  in 
the  non-resident  license  fee:  it  would  not  be 
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fair  to  resident  lieense  buyers  to  allow  non- 
residents to  fish  in  Pennsylvania  for  less  than 
the  home  folks.  A trout  stamp  has  been  sug- 
gested often,  and  should  bring  in  considerable 
revenue.  A motor  l)oat  operator’s  license,  pat- 
terned somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  auto- 
mobile driver’s  license,  has  been  suggested ; aii 
accurate  estimate  of  possible  revenue  from  such 
a license  has  been  bard  to  calculate,  but  one 
appears  both  reasonal)le  and  necessary  in  order 
to  promote  boating  safety  and  to  assure  proper 
law  enforcement.  Other  suggestions  have  been 
made,  including  some  type  of  family  license  as 
a favor  to  pensioners  and  their  wives,  lower  in- 
come husbands  with  large  families,  and  re<luc- 
tion  in  the  license  age  from  the  present  level 
of  16  years. 

Also,  it  is  a fact  that  the  Commission  has 
certain  sources  of  revenue  over  and  above  fish- 
ing license  fees.  These  include  sales  of  motor 
boat  licenses,  fines  collected  from  violators  of 
the  fish,  frog  and  Itoat  laws,  commercial  fishing 


Iiermits,  and  money  repaid  to  Pennsylvania 
from  federal  Dingell- Johnson  sources.  However, 
all  of  these  revenues  now  are  committed  fully 
in  the  present  wholly  inadequate  Pennsylvania 
fish  program. 

The  ultimate  decision  needs  to  be  made.  A 
point  of  <leterniination  has  l)een  reached.  The 
Commission  wishes  to  assure  that  all  the  fishing 
l)iddic  are  informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  has  prepared  more  detailed  facts 
and  figures  on  which  the  proposal  for  catching- 
up  and  the  long  range  continuing  programs 
were  based.  Answers  will  gladly  he  given  to 
specific  questions  asked  on  any  part  of  the 
proposals. 

Whatever  decision  is  made,  whatever  in- 
creases are  granted,  the  fishing  public  should 
liear  in  mind  one  important  fact:  Actions  now 
taken  can  make  or  break  public  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years  to  come.  The  situ- 
ation is  serious,  and  should  be  considered 
seriously. 


COMMISSION  FILLS  PHOTOGRAPHER  POST 


MR.  NICKLAS 


John  J.  Nick  las,  perennial  prize  winning 
photographer  of  the  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
of  Allentown,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Photog- 
rapher for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

The  newcomer  to  the  Fish  Commission  staff 
is  a native  of  North  Catasauqua,  Northampton 
County,  Pa.  He  had  been  a mainstay  on  the  Call- 


Chronicle  photo  staff  since  1945,  during  which 
time  his  photos  have  won  Associated  Press, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pul)lishers  Association 
and  National  Safety  Council  awards.  Numbered 
among  the  awards  were  AP  and  Safety  Council 
firsts  in  1949.  He  won  two  AP  and  PNPA 
awards  in  1953  and  1956,  and  one  each  in  1951, 
1952  and  1955.  These  weighed  heavily  with  the 
Commission  in  selecting  him  from  among 
eleven  applicants  for  the  post. 

Prior  to  his  newspaper  affiliation,  he  served 
five  years  with  the  Army  Air  Corps  doing  64 
combat  missions  with  the  12th  Air  Force  as  a 
gunner-photographer  in  the  Mediterranean 
Theatre  during  World  War  II.  He  holds  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre,  an  Air  Medal  with 
10  clusters,  the  Purple  Heart  and  a Presidential 
Citation. 

Nicklas  joins  the  Commission’s  Conservation 
Education  Division  under  C.  Robert  Glover  and 
^vill  be  in  charge  of  its  photo  laboratory  at 
Bellefonte,  where  all  the  agency’s  photographs, 
motion  pictures  and  slide  lectures  are  produced. 

Before  becoming  a professional,  photography 
was  his  hobby,  along  with  fishing,  hunting  and 
golf. 
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the  big  F1§H  Kll.I. 

by  C.  Robert  Glover,  Chief 

Conservation  Education 


He  had  no  way  of  knowing  it  at  the  inonient, 
hut  when  the  seeiirity  officer  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s Benner  Spring  Research  Station  along 
Spring  Creek,  near  Bellefonte  in  Centre  County, 
spotted  distressed  trout  in  the  station’s  rearing 
raceway  at  approximately  5:40  A.M.  last  De- 
cemlter  1,  he  saw  the  first  indication  of  what 
developed  to  l)e  the  most  extensive  and  costliest 
fish  kill  ever  reported  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
final  tahulation  l)y  Dewey  Sorenson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Hatcheries,  placed  the  kill  at  147,072, 
consisting  of  112,340  hrown  trout  between  5 
and  9 inches,  34,640  two-year  old  ])rown  and 
rainhow'  trout  l)etween  10  and  15  inches,  and 


92  brown  and  rainbow  trout  between  16  and  28 
inches.  The  total  replacement  cost  from  com- 
merical  trout  hatcheries  has  been  set  at  $74,- 
441.64. 

And  the  alarm  that  was  sounded  on  that  early 
Saturday  morning  hour  triggered  action  on  the 
part  of  Fish  Commission  personnel  of  the  Belle- 
fonte hatchery  system  that  was  right  and 
prompt  to  a degree  that  will  always  stand  out 
in  Commission  annals. 

It  also  started  perhaps  the  inclusive  investi- 
gation to  attend  a pollution  kill  in  this  state — 
all  inclusive  to  the  extent  that  every  agenc>' 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  lieyond  that  could 
contribute  facilities  and  talent  were  enlisted 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance,  its 
source  and  its  effect  on  all  that  it  came  in  con- 


tact with.  The  roll  of  those  agencies  included 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health,  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board,  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  the  Bor- 
ough of  State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Within  the  hour  between  6 and  7 A.  M.  on 
the  morning  of  the  pollution  a force  of  upwards 
to  30  men  including  supervisory,  technical  and 
hatchery  workers,  was  on  hand  and  at  work, 
some  at  the  hatcheries  to  divert  the  flow  of  the 
lethal  Spring  Creek  water  from  hatchery  ponds, 
others  to  various  sections  of  the  stream  itself  to 
obtain  water  samples  for  later  testing,  and  to 


A portion  of  the  close  to  150,000  trout 
killed  in  two  of  the  Commission’s  Beile- 
fonte  system  of  hatcheries  as  a result  of 
a cyanide  spill  in  the  Naval  Ordnance  Re- 
search Laboratory  on  the  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity campus.  The  bulldozed  pit  they 
filled  measured  twelve  feet  long,  nine  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep. 


determine  the  possible  source  of  the  pollutant. 

Even  by  that  time,  a toll  had  been  already 
taken  at  Benner  Springs — about  120,000  of  the 
trout  mentioned  above  and  seheduled  for  1957 
release.  Fortunately  none  of  the  experimental 
trout — those  under  food  and  breeding  study  at 
the  Research  Station,  were  affected.  The  water 
supply  of  the  ponds  harboring  those  highly 
valuable  specimens  stems  in  its  entirety  from  the 
Benner  Spring  itself. 

Though  it  is  only  two  miles  down  the  fast 
flowing  Spring  Creek  from  the  Benner  Spring 
to  the  Upper  Spring  Creek  station,  and  at  the 
time  of  discovery  at  Benner  Spring  the  “slug” 
had  already  passed  the  latter  point,  only  two 
ponds  in  the  Upper  Spring  Creek  station  were 
affected  before  Spring  Creek  water  was  diverted 
away  from  the  hatchery  and  an  auxiliary  water 
supply  from  a large  storage  pond  there  was 
(Turn  to  page  17) 
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inter  JDugs 


F«r 


er 


ass 


By  DON  SHINER 


Fishino  is  nowadays  a “roiind-the-calendar- 
sport”  in  Pennsylvania.  Spring  months  find 
clusters  of  fishermen  on  stream  hanks  angling 
for  suckers,  whiskered  catfish  and  speckled 
trout.  Summer  months  find  bluegills,  hass  and 
pickerel  filling  the  idle  hours.  Autumn  ushers 
in  the  best  of  walleye  fishing.  Then  comes  win- 
ter, the  season  when  ice  clamps  a lid  on  lakes 
and  anglers  brave  the  Arctic  blasts  to  jig  for 
panfish;  set  tip-ups  for  pickerel.  And  for  those 
preferring  hibernation — t o a s t i n g toes  and 
marshmallows  in  the  crackling  warmth  of  a 
fireplace — there  is  the  season  of  reconditioning 
the  tackle,  getting  the  gear  in  readiness  for  the 
first  break  in  spring.  There  is  also  the  fly  tying 
pastime  to  restock  boxes  and  fill  others  with 
new  types  of  lures  and  patterns. 


TOOLS  AND  MATERIAL  necessary  to  whip  up 
a batch  of  hair  bugs  are  fly  vise,  scissors, 
hooks,  deer  hair  and  strong  nylon  thread. 


Winter,  time  for  indoor  tackle  tinkering, 
coupled  to  the  fact  that  there  are  plenty  of 
deer  skins  lying  around  from  the  past  buck 


PLACE  THIS  small  bundle  of  hair  parallel  to 
shank  and  wrap  strong  thread  around 
material. 


season,  makes  it  appropriate  to  whip  Ijatches 
of  flies  together  now  and  dream  of  next  sum- 
mer’s hass  fishing. 

I especially  like  to  tie  a hoxfull  of  bass  hair 
Imgs  along  about  this  time  each  year.  Several 
pieces  of  belly  hide  taken  from  deer  have  been 
salted  and  dried  sufficiently  for  handling.  Eve- 
nings when  the  winter  winds  whistle  past 
frosted  windows,  I unbox  the  vise,  scissors  and 
hook  assortment,  then  set  to  work  wrapping 
bundles  of  hair  into  bass  flies.  And  all  during 
the  tying  operation  I can  clearly  hear  big 
bass  slurping  in  the  flies  near  beds  of  bloom- 
ing lilies.  The  deep  snow  outside  doesn’t  hinder 
one  hit  my  dreaming  of  hass  wrestling  with  the 
flies  on  every  cast. 

Recently  I read  an  account  telling  of  a poll 
taken  among  fishermen.  It  mentioned  that  for 
every  ten  tiers  who  whip  trout  flies  together, 
only  one  or  two  build  bass  hair  bugs.  General 
concensus  of  these  folks  is  that  the  flies  are 
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body  of  a frog,  or  a solid  gray  or  white  to  rep- 
resent a large  moth. 

A few  evenings  ago  I tied  several  dozen 
bass  flies  in  a variety  of  colors.  Some  are  tied 
with  legs  extending  outward  front  and  rear  to 
give  the  impression  of  frogs.  Others  have  only 
wings  and  a single  tail  to  imitate  moths  and 
large  winged  insects.  On  one  or  so  I eliminated 
the  wing  appendages  and  added  a rubber  band 
tail  to  give  the  impression  of  a small  field 
mouse.  While  in  the  midst  of  tying  this  group, 


FRONT  VIEW  of  fly  shows  how  the  bundles 
of  hair  flair  outward  from  hook  in  all  di- 
rections. 


USE  A SHARP,  pointed  scissors  to  cut  the  hair 
close  to  the  hook,  until  the  body  takes  on  a 
nice  trimmed  appearance.  Allow  hair  to  re- 
main for  wings  and  tail.  Some  tiers  prefer  to 
tie  in  bunches  of  bucktail  specifically  for  these 
appendages. 


CONTINUE  TYING  small  groups  of  hair  to  the 
hook,  pushing  the  hair  together  to  form  a 
tight  compact  mass,  until  entire  shank  is 
filled. 


too  complicated  for  the  average  tier  to  under- 
take. Actually,  there  is  no  basis  for  this  belief. 
I wouldn’t  hesitate  recommending  this  fly  to  the 
angler  whose  interest  in  fly  work  has  just 
been  kindled  and  has  never  tied  a lure  in  his 
life.  The  work  and  required  skills  involved  are 
simply  tying  bunches  of  hair  to  the  hooks, 
shank,  then  barhering  the  hair  down  to  crew- 
cut  size  to  give  the  desired  shape  to  the  fly 
body.  There  are  no  special  tools  involved  aside 
from  the  vise  and  pair  of  sharp,  needle  nose 
scissors;  no  special  skill  required  aside  from 
being  able  to  wrap  strong  thread  around  bun- 
dles of  fur  on  the  hook  and  trimming  it  to 
form  a thick,  compact  mass.  In  fact,  deer 
or  caribou  hair,  the  two  most  popular  materials, 
practically  fold  up  into  the  lure  hy  itself. 

The  hair,  found  on  the  bodies  of  these  deer 
(not  bucktail),  has  hollow  centers.  When  small 
bunches  of  hair  are  placed  parallel  to  the  shank 
and  wrapped  tightly  with  strong  thread,  the 
hollow  centers  are  compressed  or  squeeze<l 
shut,  causing  both  free  ends  of  the  hair  to 
flair  upward.  Bunches  of  hair  are  tied  in  this 
manner  until  the  hook  is  filled.  Scissors  are 
then  employed  to  trim  the  fly  hody  to  a cylin- 
drical shape,  with  some  hair  remaining  for 
wings  and  tail. 

Each  bundle  of  fur  tied  in  place  is  pushed 
tightly  against  the  preceding  group.  Then 
when  the  hody  is  trimmed,  the  hair  takes  on 
the  appearance  of  a solid,  stuhhy  mass.  Hair 
dyed  different  colors  is  alternately  tied  in  place 
to  give  unusual  color  schemes  such  as  the 
striped  body  of  a bumble  bee,  white  and  green 
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in  preparation  ior  next  snininer’s  l)ass  fishing, 
I shot  the  series  of  illustrations  aeeoinpanying 
this  artiele  to  show  how  it’s  done.  Study  the 
illustrations  for  a moment.  Practieally  every 
reader  will  agree  tliat  there’s  nothing  eompli- 
cated  about  the  i>roeess.  Why  so  few  tiers  at- 
tempt to  whip  these  hair  lures  together  is  prob- 
ably heeaiise  the  method  of  tying  the  hair  in 
plaee  was  never  deserihed  to  them. 

These  hair  hugs  sell  for  about  75^'  a piece  in 
the  down  town  sports  shops.  A dozen  would 
probably  be  enough  to  supply  most  fishermen 
each  year.  By  tying  this  small  amount  you 
won’t  save  imieh  on  your  fishing  expenses. 
Yon  can,  however,  find  a ready  market  for  the 
extra  flies  yon  are  able  to  tie,  hence  can  pay 
for  yonr  fishing  lieens:’  each  year,  or  for  a new 
reel  or  pair  of  boots.  But  the  point  is,  most 
tiers  don’t  tie  these  bass  hugs  or  trout  flies  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  their  expenses  or  making 
a few  bucks  during  the  winter.  They  do  so  be- 
cause they  like  the  fly  hobby  and  secondly,  be- 
cause creeling  bass  on  flies  they  themselves  have 
tied  greatly  im  reases  the  sport  of  bass  fishing. 
Many  save  a portion  of  hide  from  the  deer 
bagged  during  the  autumn.  In  that  way  last 
year’s  buck  helps  them  catch  next  summer’s 
bass. 


A FEW  HOURS  spent  during  one  of  these  cold 
wintry  evenings  in  tying  bugs,  will  provide 
boxes  of  flies  for  next  summer’s  bass. 


Certainly  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  supports 
a powerful  supply  of  hair  bugs  and  right  now 
is  the  time  to  separate  them  from  the  hoofs 
and  get  them  ready  for  next  summer’s  crop  of 
Pennsylvania  bass! 


AST  YA  not  to  pack  your  homemade  biscuits  in  the  lunch  basket. 
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Ten  Mile  Creek  Stoekeil  With 
Mii^kelliin^e 


Into  the  woters  of  the  South  Fork  of  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  in  Greene  County,  goes  another  con* 
signment  of  100  Muskellunge  In  the  second 
phase  of  an  experiment  being  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  The  Musk* 
ies,  about  10  inches  in  size,  were  put  in  the 
creek  Wednesday  Nov.  21,  1956  almost  one* 
year  after  a similar  number  were  placed  in 
the  same  stream.  In  the  above  picture  are 
R.  Stanley  Smith,  with  bucket,  Woynesburg 
attorney  who  is  president  of  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  and  Bert  Euliano,  feh  warden  for 
Greene  and  Washington  counties. 


I'he  Pennsylvania  Fish  Coininission.  well 
satisfied  with  its  year-old  experimental  stocking 
program  for  the  South  Fork  of  Ten  Mile  Creek, 
continued  the  project  hy  placing  ]00  more 
muskellunge  in  that  stream. 

Clusters  of  15  young  muskies  were  released 
in  holes  at  various  points  along  the  stieam 
between  the  Bell  Bridge,  near  Jefferson,  and 
Rutan. 

The  young  muskies,  which  ranged  in  size 
from  8 to  10  inches,  were  reared  at  the 
Union  City  hatchery.  The  restocking  was  di- 
rected hy  R.  Stanley  Smith,  Wayneshurg  at- 
torney who  is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  and  Bert  Euliano,  fish 
warden  for  Washington  and  Greene  counties. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  muskie  experiment 
in  Ten  Mile  Creek  was  started  in  September, 
1955,  when  100  young  muskies  were  placed  in 
the  stream  for  the  first  time. 

Reports  on  the  growth  of  the  first  muskie 


"settlers”  included  infoianation  that  several 
landed,  temporarily,  in  the  early  summer  had 
reached  a length  of  15  inches  and  one  accident- 
ally hooked  in  October  had  attained  a length 
of  20  inches.  The  first  legal-sized  muskie  to  he 
caiight,  24  inches  long,  was  reported  in  Novem- 
ber, 1956. 

Muskies  in  some  waters  attain  a size  of  fiv»' 
feet  and  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  to  80 
pounds. 

The  stocking  program  followed  a survey  and 
study  of  the  stream  made  last  summer  hy  State 
fish  biologists.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  mus- 
kie transplanting  was  to  help  rid  the  stream 
of  its  over  abundance  of  carp  and  suckers. 

The  program,  which  began  last  fall,  marked 
the  first  time  that  memhers  of  the  pike  family 
inhabited  tbe  stream. 

Since  tbat  time,  a total  of  7,300  pike  finger- 
lings  bas  also  been  stocked  in  Ten  Mile  waters. 
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SPOTTED  SUCKER  ( Minytrema  melanops) 

This  sucker  is  occasionally  taken  by  fishermen  and  is  considered  a fair  food  fish. 

RANGE:  The  spotted  sucker  is  found  in  the  Susquehanna  drainage  and  in  the  Ohio  River  basin. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  Differs  from  the  white  sucker  in  that  each  scale  has  a dark  blotch  at  the  base  which  gives  the  fish  a 
very  striking  appearance. 

HABITS:  Presumbly  this  fish  spawns  in  May  over  gravel  shoals.  Feeding  habits  have  not  been  extensively  studied  but  snails 
and  small  clams,  insect  larvae  and  other  bottom-dwelling  forms  have  been  recovered  from  the  stomachs, 

LURES:  Si>otted  suckers  are  taken  by  still  fishing  methods  using  ajigleworms. 


CREEK  CHUB  SUCKER  ( Erimyzon  oblongus ) 

This  small  member  of  the  sucker  family  found  in  sluggish  streams  and  lakes  over  much  of  the  state  seldom  exceeds  a length 
of  ten  inches.  It  is  rather  unifornially  brown  above  becoming  pale  below  wuth  a coppery  sheen  over  all.  A narrow  black  band 
extends  down  either  side,  but  tends  to  become  interrupted  or  disappear  in  the  adult.  This  fish  has  limited  value  as  bait  and  as 
forage  tor  game  fish,  but  tends  to  become  over-abundant  in  Pennsylvania  lakes,  where  it  competes  with  more  desirable  panfish 
for  space  and  food.  The  chub  sucker  scatters  its  spawn  over  aquatic  vegetation  near  shore  in  April  or  May.  It  feeds  on  insect 
larvae,  crustaceans  and  other  small  bottom  dwelling  animals. 
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AMERICAN  SMELT  (Osmerus  mordax) 

This  is  a delicious  food  fish  and  also  provides  considerable  forage 
for  game  species  in  Lake  Erie. 

RANGE:  Originally  the  smelt  was  found  only  in  the  lower  Delaware 
River  but  like  the  sea  lamprey  and  the  alewife  has  now  reached  Lake 
Erie  presumably  through  the  canals  around  Niagara  Falls. 

CHARACTERISTICS:  This  slender,  silvery  fish  with  sharp  teeth  and 
loose  scales  generally  runs  from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length  but  in 
Lake  Erie  some  may  grow  to  fourteen  inches  and  weigh  over  a pound. 

HABITS:  Spawns  in  Spring  in  the  lower  ends  of  tributary  streams  or 
along  lake  shores.  The  eggs  are  adhesive  and  are  attached  to  stones  or 
sticks  by  tiny  stalks.  The  young  run  to  the  lake  or  ocean  soon  after 
hatching  and  remain  there  until  maturity  two  years  later. 

FOOD:  Adults  feed  on  young  fish  and  aquatic  insects. 

LURES:  Small  minnows  are  the  best  bait  for  hook  and  line  fishing  but 
most  smelt  are  taken  on  their  spawning  run-  by  the  use  of  dip  nets 
or  seine'. 


LDEN  SHINER  (Notemigonus  crysoleucas) 

lis  popular  and  widely  used  bait  fish  is  extensively  propagated  and 
by  dealers.  It  may  reach  a length  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  and  is 
lently  caught  by  anglers  using  flies  or  small  natural  bait.  The 
en  color,  small  mouth  and  loose  scales  help  to  identify  this  member 
le  minnow  family.  In  early  summer  the  female  scatters  the  adhesive 
over  aquatic  plants.  Food  is  mainly  water  fleas  and  other  plankton 
nism,  insects  and  aquatic  plants. 


EMERALD  SHINER  (Notropis  atherinoides) 

A forage  fish  of  the  open  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  larger  rivers 
this  minnow  which  reaches  a length  of  four  to  five  inches  is  used  widely 
as  bait  in  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  waters  of  the  northwest.  It  cannot  be 
propagated  or  held  too  long  during  the  summer  without  heavy  loss.  In 
spring  and  fall  the  emerald  shiner  concentrates  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers  by  seines  and  dip  nets.  It  spawns 
in  early  summer  in  the  open  waters.  Small  animals  make  up  its  principal 
food. 


I'TTED  SHINER  (Notropis  hudsonius) 

I often  found  associated  with  the  emerald  shiner  in  Lake  Erie  and 
I other  minnows  in  some  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  state.  It  is  an 
irtant  bait  minnow  and  also  provides  food  for  bass,  walleyes  and 
.•  game  fish.  It  is  said  to  spawn  along  the  sandy  shores  of  lakes  or 
r near^  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams.  Insects,  small  crustaceans 
wegetatioH  make  up  its  diet. 
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What ! No  Uranium  ! 

Upon  draining  Chapman  dam  barren  Ccnlnt^ 
recently  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  number  of 
fisherman  gathering  lines  snagged  on  rock’s, 
logs,  etc.  One  man  told  me  he  had  collected 
over  three  hundred  sinkers,  spoons  and  pings. 
Another  man  came  up  with  a watch  while  still 
another  spent  hours  searching  for  a pair  of 
fiehl  glasses  lost  overhoard  last  summer. 

"I  he  search  goes  on  for  a rifle  lost  by  a Deer 
hunter  who  fell  through  the  ice  last  fall. 

— Kenneth  Corey,  Warden, 

^ arren  County 


Good  News  from  the  Northwest 

Fall  fishing  in  the  Northwest  Division  was 
the  best  that  it  has  been  in  many  years.  ^ all- 
eyes, bass  and  northern  pike  were  taken  in  great 
numhers  from  Octoher  1st  until  November 
22nd,  when  heavy  snows  and  rain  raised  the 
water. 

— S.  Carl  yle  Sheldon,  Regional  Supervisor 

Northwest  Division 


To  the  Brave — The  Spoils 

Bear  season  has  produced  some  nice  kills  in 
my  district.  Fishing  has  produced  some  nice 
walleyes  for  the  fishermen  who  brave  the  cold 
weather. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 


New  Fishing  Regulations  Meet  with  Approval 


My  telephone  has  been  busy  for  the  last  week 
with  people  calling  and  wanting  to  know  if  what 
they  read  in  the  newspapers  was  true  al»out 
the  new  fishing  seasons  and  regulations  be- 
ginning January  1st.  Most  of  them  could  hardly 
Ijelieve  it.  They  all  seemed  well  pleased  and 
are  looking  forward  to  some  early  bass  fishing. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 


Lake  Somerset  Is  Wihifowl  Haven 

With  Lake  Somerset  covering  a little  over  100 
acres  of  its  253  acres  that  it  will  cover  when 
full,  it  has  been  giving  the  hunters  of  Somer- 
set County  some  good  waterfowl  hunting.  On 
several  different  days  a couple  of  hunters 
bagged  their  limit  of  Canadian  Geese. 

(Juite  a few  hunters  bagged  their  limit  of 
ducks.  The  ducks  bagged  were  mostly  Canvas- 
hacks,  Redheads,  Mallards,  Blacks  and  Pintails. 
A couple  of  pair  of  Old-Squaws  were  also  shot. 

One  Sunday  during  the  season  some  54  Cana- 
dian Geese  and  1000  ducks  were  on  the  Lake. 

— Joseph  S.  Dick,  Warden 
Somerset  County 
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Tragedy  Strikes! 

I assisted  G.  P.  Biondi  in  making  an  investi- 
gation of  a hunting  fatality  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.  A fourteen  year  old  hoy  shot  his 
fourteen  year  old  cousin  in  the  chest  with  a 12 
gauge  shotgun,  the  gun  being  about  16  inches 
away  from  the  victim’s  chest  when  the  shot  was 
fired. 

— Kichard  Akplanalp.  W arden 
Mercer-Lawrence  Counties 

November  Fishing  Good — Trigger-Happy 
Gunners  Bew  are ! 

The  month  of  November  at  Koon  Lake,  Bed- 
ford County,  revealed  some  interesting  things. 
An  exact  interview  of  53  fishermen  showed  153 
rainbow  trout  taken.  Largest  trout  was  28 
inches  long.  The  smallest  trout  noticed  caught 
was  a 5-inch. 

On  November  14,  it  was  noticed  that  rainbow 
trout  were  up  several  small  streams,  and  on 
spawning  beds;  on  November  17  the  trout  that 
had  been  on  the  beds  had  returned  to  the  lake, 
some  eggs  were  found  on  the  beds  November  21. 
Some  people  are  not  satisfied  to  let  the  fish 
alone  while  they  are  up  the  small  streams,  evi- 
dence has  been  found  where  hunters  have  shot 
at  the  trout.  On  November  30,  eggs  were  foxmd 
on  spawning  beds,  hut  the  trout  had  returned 
to  the  lake. 

\\  illiam  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 

Fisheries  Management  Doing  Good  Job 

Witnessing  chemical  treatment,  for  the  first 
time  on  Chapman  Dam,  Warren  County,  I was 
amazed  and  delighted  to  think  that  our  fish- 
eries management  has  such  a wonderful  tool 
in  their  possession.  The  occasion  of  its  use  was 
the  draining  and  reclaiming  project  of  the  Dam 
being  carried  on  by  Roger  Reed,  Regional  Fish- 
eries Manager  for  the  Northwest  Division. 

— Kenneth  Corey,  Warden 
\^’arren  County 

All  In  The  Day’s  W ork 

Attended  a meeting  with  the  Ohio  Wildlife 
Conservation  Department  on  problems  coneern- 
ing  Lake  Erie  and  Pymatuning  Lake.  The 
Pennsylvania  delegation  consisted  of  Commis- 


rioner  \\  allace  Dean,  Regional  Superxi^or  Sliel- 
don.  Regional  Fisheries  Manager  Dr.  Hog('r 
Reed,  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist  Gordon 

Tremhley,  State  Fish  ^ arden  Edward  O.  Pond, 
Alfred  Larsen,  Biologist,  Hatchery  Sui)erin- 
tendents  Ed  Hahn  of  Erie,  and  Jerry  Zettle  of 
Linesville. 

1 had  the  prixilege  of  being  a boat  handler 
on  the  three  day  float  trip  on  the  Allegheny 
Rixer  from  the  xicinity  of  W arren  doxxnstream 
to  the  vicinity  of  Franklin.  1 xvould  say  that 
the  trip  was  a very  successful  venture  and  it 
certainly  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  people 
to  the  great  possibilities  of  boating  and  float 
fishing  within  the  Commonwealth. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon.  W arxlen 
Erie  County 

Ice-Fishing  Gets  Under- W^ay 

Ice  fishing  fever  has  started  with  most  small 
lakes  and  ponds,  with  as  much  as  three  and 
four  inches  of  ice.  The  big  eddy  at  Narrowshurg 
on  the  Delaxvare  River  xvas  frozen  early  this 
xear. 

In  early  Noxemher  some  very  large  hroxvn 
trout  xx'ere  caught  at  Lake  Wallenpanpack. 

— Harland  F.  Reynolds.  Warden 
\\  ayne  County 

Cooperation  Par  Excellence! 

During  the  month  of  Noxemher  xve  had  the 
opportvinity  to  meet  xvith  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Viscose  Company  and  the  regional  engi- 
neer of  the  Sanitary  V ater  Board  to  discuss 
prexentive  measures  of  a possible  pollution  of 
Jacks  Creek  in  Mifflin  County.  The  Company 
displayed  a fine  spirit  of  cooperation  in  re- 
gard to  this  problem. 

— Richard  Oxvens.  Vi  arden 
Huntingdon-Mifflin  Counties 

If  It’s  Not  One  Fish — It's  Another 

During  the  float  trip  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
the  bass  were  not  xery  cooperative.  Hoxvever 
the  walleye  fishing  xvas  excellent.  Fishing 
should  he  good  in  the  Allegheny  the  rest  of 
the  season  if  we  do  not  get  any  more  heaxy 
rains.  The  Tionesta  Dam  is  still  producing 
fine  muskies. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Vi  arden 
Forest-Clarion  Counties 
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Louisianans  Uphold  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission 

Nearly  three  out  of  four  Louisiana  voters 
supported  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion hy  defeating  a proposal  which  sought  to 
abolish  that  agency  and  thwarted  Governor 
Earl  K.  Long’s  attempt  to  tighten  his  control 
on  state  agencies. 

Long,  who  took  over  the  State  administra- 
tion last  May,  openly  opposed  all  the  citizen 
hoards  that  were  set  up  hy  constitutioual 
amendment  in  1952. 

Prior  to  May,  the  Commission  had  earned 
national  recognition  for  the  foresighted  and 
energetic  program  carried  out  hy  its  capable 
staff.  Its  progress  exemplified  the  advantage  in- 
herent in  the  removal  of  conservation  programs 
from  the  arena  of  political  interference. 

Defeat  of  this  attempt  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mission solves  one  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  and 
other  interested  groups  and  individuals  op- 
posing the  proposal.  There  now  remains  the 
challenge  of  getting  the  Commission  hack  on 
the  track  and  recovering  the  ground  that  has 
been  lost  since  May. 

— Wildlife  Monageineiit  Institute 

Changing  the  Love-Life  of  Bass 

Ohio  fisheries  technicians  have  been  thinking 
for  some  time  about  the  possibilities  of  advanc- 
ing the  time  of  spawning  of  largemonth  bass 
with  the  prime  objective  being  to  produce  ad- 
vanced fry  approximately  two  to  three  inches 
in  length  and  stock  them  in  various  waters 
throughout  the  state  during  the  time  the  carp 
and  other  rough  fish  are  spawning. 

According  to  the  fisheries  men,  two  objec- 
tives could  be  obtained.  First  a reduced  pro- 
duction of  coarse  species  hy  having  the  young 
bass  feed  upon  the  fry  of  carp,  shad  and  other 
non-desirable  fishes  and  secondly;  these  bass, 
with  an  abundance  of  natural  food  available, 


might  grow  to  a desiraljle  size  hy  the  fall  of 
the  year,  thus  providing  fishermen  with  better 
quality  fish,  in  a relatively  short  time. 

Fisheries  men  think  the  idea  of  “changing 
the  love-life  of  our  largemouths”  has  merit. 
They  also  know  there  are  problems  to  be 
^corked  out. 

— Ohio  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources 


A CREED  FOR  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
CONSERVATION 

Believe  in  the  wisdom  of  nature’s  design,  for 
the  Ruler  of  all  that’s  good  has  wisely  created 
the  best  for  man. 

Believe  in  the  credo  that  all  living  things 
are  interrelated  that  soil,  water,  plants,  animals 
and  minerals  depend  one  upon  the  other  and 
are  vital  to  mankind.  The  honey-bee  that  steals 
nectar  from  an  apple  bloom  is  as  essential  to 
our  well-being  as  is  the  ripe  fruit  itself,  and 
the  green  plant  that  lives  on  soil  and  water  and 
minerals  gives  off  in  the  presence  of  light  the 
very  oxygen  we  breathe. 

Believe  that  only  wise  and  persistent  research 
and  education  will  assure  us  of  wise  use  of  the 
earth’s  abundance.  Condemn  no  single  living 
plant  or  creature  and  work  to  assure  survival 
of  all.  By  learning  to  respect  living  things 
more,  our  journey  through  life  will  have  more 
meaning.  A better  knowledge  of  the  earth’s 
living  resources  can  only  help  us  to  know  the 
most  interesting  of  all  living  things — man 
himself. 

Believe  in  the  faith  that  each  generation 
should  he  able  to  experience  spiritual  and 
physical  refreshment  in  places  where  primitive 
nature  is  left  undisturbed. 

And  lastly,  dedicate  a portion  of  your  life 
and  work  to  the  pleasant  task  of  opening  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  the  young  and  old  that  all 
may  come  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor 
world  and  have  a share  in  safe-guarding  its 
wonders  for  all  ages. 

- — New  Jersey  “Outdoors” 
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FISH  KILL 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

drawn  upon.  It  was  in  those  two  ponds  that 
the  rest  of  the  fish  were  lost. 

Meanwhile,  axiother  crew  was  racing  the  ap- 
proaching “slug”  at  the  Lower  Spring  Creek 
hatchery,  adjoining  the  famed  “Fishermen’s 
Paradise,”  in  an  effort  to  provide  an  alternate 
supply  of  water  for  those  ponds  before  it 
reached  that  point.  They  won  hy  succeeding 
in  rigging  up  a pump  to  draw  enough  water 
sufficiently  long  from  a nearhy  spring  to  spare 
that  hatchery  completely.  That  prompt  action 
coupled  with  the  Upper  hatchery  diversion 
saved  no  less  than  a half  million  trout. 

While  all  this  was  taking  place  other  crews 
headed  hy  Fish  Commission  biologists  and  tech- 
nicians had  fanned  out  over  the  entire  length 
of  Spring  Creek,  up  into  Thompson’s  Run  and 
down  to  the  confluence  with  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
at  Mileshurg.  The  purpose  of  this  activity  was 
two-fold.  First,  to  obtain  water  samples  and 
secondly,  to  determine  if  possilxle  the  point  at 
which  the  killing  substance  entered  the  stream. 
The  latter  was  found  early  in  the  day.  It  was 
at  the  point  where  the  sewer  trunk  hearing 
the  storm  water  and  the  sewer  disposal  plants’ 
affluents  of  State  College  and  Pennsylvania  State 
University  entered  Thompsons  Run. 

Among  the  persons  called  when  it  became 
apparent  that  a pollution  of  major  proportion 
took  place  was  Mr.  Marlin  Wilt,  District  Sani- 
tary Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Health.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  scene  later 
in  the  morning,  the  water  samples  already  ob- 
tained were  transmitted  to  him  and  forwarded 
to  the  Health  Department  laboratories  in  Har- 
risburg. 

Pending  the  samples’  analysis.  Wilt,  along 
with  Fish  Commission  personnel,  initiated  an 
investigation  of  all  possible  sources  of  an  al- 
ready suspected  polluting  agency.  Strong  evi- 
dences of  ammonia,  at  least,  were  present  in 
many  of  the  samples. 

Several  sources  possibilities  were  eliminated 
early,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  sanitary 
sewer  disposal  plants  or  a source  above  the 
plants.  On  that  conclusion  officials  of  both  the 
Borough  of  State  College  and  the  University 
joined  the  search. 


\\  lien  the  results  of  the  water  sample  analysis 
were  determined  in  Harrisburg  the  early  sus- 
picion of  ammonia  was  borne  out,  with  counts 
exceptionally  high  in  most,  many  times  the 
parts-per-inillion  which  fish  could  tolerate.  In 
addition  to  testing  for  ammonia,  tests  for  other 
poisonous  compounds,  including  cyanide  were 
run.  All  the  latter  proved  negative. 

The  investigation  at  this  point  seemed  to  stall 
because  no  source  of  ammonia  pollution  a- 
heavy  or  strong  as  the  tests  indicated  was 
present  in  the  w ater,  could  he  found.  About  the 
same  time,  however,  the  investigation  conducted 
hy  University  officials  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  a large  cpiantity  of  cyanide  used  for  elec- 
troplating at  the  Aaval  Ordinance  Research 
Laboratory  on  the  campus  had  been  dumped 
into  the  laboratory  drain.  In  view  of  that,  de- 
spite the  first  failure  to  detect  cyanide,  the 
Health  laboratories  ran  a second  series  of  tests 
with  a more  sensitive  re-agent,  where  upon 
the  presence  of  cyanide  was  definitely  estab- 
lished in  21  of  the  30  samples  taken.  It  also 
explained  the  ammonia,  a by-product  accord- 
ing to  the  chemists,  of  the  admixture  of 
cyanide  with  the  chlorine  used  in  the  sewerage 
treatment  process. 

Informed  of  the  results  of  the  second  run  of 
samples,  which  removed  all  question,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  issued  a statement 
accepting  responsibility  for  the  pollution  and 
the  fish  kill.  That  w^as  followed  immediatelv 
hy  steps  within  the  University  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  any  similar  disposal  from  any  of 
the  many  laboratories  there. 

But  one  question  still  remains  to  he  an- 
swered. Will  the  Fish  Fund,  created  entirely 
liy  fishing  license  and  associated  revenues,  be 
reimbursed  for  the  loss,  and  how?  At  this 
writing,  with  the  exact  loss  now  established,  the 
legal  departments  of  the  several  state  agencies 
involved  are  studying  the  matter. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  incident,  aside 
from  the  matter  of  reimbursement,  is  still  be- 
ing written.  Fish  Commission  technicians  have 
nearly  completed  the  analysis  of  bottom 
samples  taken  from  the  Spring  Creek  to  deter- 
mine the  damage  done  to  its  vegetation  and 
insect  life.  Loss  therein  of  fishlife,  however,  is 
already  knowm  to  haAC  been  relatively'  light. 
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i^lEW 

^72/ 


TMIH;ILIE  WiGiEAMR! 


Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers 
wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective 
man  nfactnrers. 


Leafl  Cored  Trollin«  Line 
Clearly  Marked  Every  25  Ft. 


New  Spineasling  Reel 


This  self-weighted  line  lies  level  on  the  reel, 
does  not  snarl  eoniing  off — has  great  holding 
power.  Its  lead  cored  construction  sinks  line — 
special  markings,  exclusive  with  U.  S.,  measure 
trolling  distance.  This  exclusive  U.  S.  method 
of  marking  the  line  every  25  feet  lets  the  fisher- 
man know  at  a glance  exactly  how  much  line 
is  out — takes  all  guesswork  out  of  trolling. 

— U.  S.  Line  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


The  rugged,  compact  SpinCast  77  was  de- 
signed especially  as  the  perfect  partner  for  the 
new,  light  action  SpinCasting  rods  that  are  so 
popular. 

Comfortahle,  contoured  thumh  trigger  fits 
any  hand  and  permits  precision  control  for  pin- 
point spot  casting  with  never  a backlash!  A 
flick  of  the  convenient  thumb  lever  makes 
crank  instantly  non-reversing  for  trolling  or 
fighting  fish.  Single  crank  has  a faster  retrieve 
— a full  20  inches  with  every  turn.  Knurled  and 
indexed  ring  for  easy  accurate  and  smooth  drag 
control.  Extra  heavy-duty  machined  alloy  spool 
assures  fast  line  flow  and  positive  drag  con- 
trol. Bottom  of  spool  is  mill-slotted  to  give 
warning  click  when  line  is  not  being  retrieved 
— prevents  line  twist! 

— South  Bend  Tackle  Company,  Inc., 
South  Bend  23,  Indiana 
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Fisherman’s  Dinghy 


The  “Minimum  Dinghy,”  a 39  pouml  all  one- 
piece  fil)ei’glass  tender  marketed  by  the  Aero- 
Nautical  Boat  Shop,  Inc.,  Halesite,  Long  Island. 

Singularly  portable  and  transportable,  the 
light,  versatile  craft  can  he  taken  places  ordi- 
narily inaccessible  to  fishermen.  The  dinghy 
has  a 42"  beam,  a maximum  depth  of  20", 
sealed-in  lengthwise  seats,  vinyl  ruhrail,  capac- 
ity for  2 fishermen.  Standard  dinghy,  white; 
colors  on  special  order. 


I WAS  too  sick  to  go  to  work,  but  I figured  there  was  no  use  wasting  this  fresh  air. 
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Light  Tackle 


By  PETE  CZURA 


If  ever  a silly  theory  was  ever  foisted  on  the 
angler,  it  is  that  large  fish  can  he  attracted  only 
to  large  flies  or  big  tackle  bait  and  can  be 
landed  only  with  large  hooks. 

If  an  angler  were  to  inspect  a large  fish's 
stomach,  he’d  see,  that  the  large  fish,  like  the 
small  ones,  had  fed  mostly  on  small  insects,  tiny 
flies,  and  grubs.  Hence,  a big  lure,  with  a big 
hook,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  catch  the 
lunkers. 

Frequently,  the  cagy  old  fish  will  be  much 
less  suspicious  of  a small  lure,  with  the  proper 
action,  especially,  if  he  has  been  fished  over 
very  often  and  has  broken  through  fishing  gear 
every  once  in  a while,  just  to  keep  in  training. 
Furthermore,  a small  hook  is  much  easier  to 
set.  Properly  sharpened,  it’s  even  easier. 

For  tackle  improvement,  you  might  try  this: 
Invest  in  a couple  of  lighter  leaders,  level  or 
tapered.  Acquire  a few  smaller  hooks.  And, 
finally,  buy  a small  pointed  whetstone  to  keep 
your  hooks  always  needle-sharp.  Buying  the 
al)ove  won’t  cost  you  more  than  two  bucks. 

The  harder  the  water  is  fished,  the  more 
delicate  must  be  your  fishing  equipment  and 
the  more  gentle  your  technique.  Once  you  take 
fish  with  this  light  terminal  tackle,  you’ll  get 
the  added  glowing  reward  of  knowing  that  you 
played  your  foe  faultlessly,  after  giving  him 
the  best  possible  chance  to  break  off. 

Some  of  that  refinement  is  reflected  in  the 
tackle  used  in  various  fishing  areas,  by  different 
anglers.  George  Phillips,  of  Alexandria,  Penna., 
goes  down  to  7X  leaders  and  No.  20  flies  to 
take  his  reluctant  browns.  In  Wisconsin,  our 
fishing  friend.  Perry  Adams,  uses  5X  leaders 
and  No.  16  flies.  And  in  Montana,  Ted  Pudlo, 
uses  a 2X  leader  with  a No.  12  dry  fly  for  his 
trout  fishing.  And  takes  them  when  others  fail! 

So  you  see,  it  isn’t  necessary  for  you  to  toss 
around  that  heavy  line — anyway,  you’re  not 
fishing  for  whales,  are  you? 

Without  a doubt,  the  finest  fishing  ever  done 
is  being  performed  today  by  more  fishermen 


than  ever  before.  Big  fish  nowadays  seem  to  be 
caught  by  the  proverbial  hair,  not  a tow  line. 

Equally  true,  anglers  now  have  available  the 
finest  rods,  lines,  leaders,  lures  and  hooks  that 
money  can  buy.  More  than  ever  before,  it  is 
possible  to  match  up  a rod  with  a line  and  a 
reel,  for  the  kind  of  fishing  an  angler  plans 
to  do. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  much  more 


important  tliat  the  angler  match  up  his  leader 
and  hook — for  that’s  the  business  end  of  his 
equipment. 

There  will  he  many  heart-tearing  times  when 
you  first  begin  getting  big  fish  to  hit  your 
dainty  offering.  At  first,  you’ll  strike  too  hard. 
And  even  after  you  learn  to  handle  them 
gently,  you’ll  make  many  costly  mistakes.  Don’t 
be  discouraged.  For  every  mistake  will  teach 
you  something  and  it’s  a lesson  you  won’t 
forget. 

The  above  tips  and  methods  discussed  above 
may  seem  unusual  to  some  of  you  old  timers. 
But,  believe  me,  when  I say  that  they  have 
been  tested  and  have  been  proven  successful 
by  many  anglers,  that’s  the  gospel  truth! 

This  Spring,  try  our  suggestions,  it  could 
change  your  idea  about  light  tackle — and  your 
luck,  too! 
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aekle  box — home  made 


By  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


Drawing  by  the  writer 


Looking  for  something  to  pass  the  time  until  fish- 
ing season  opens?  Then  try  this  home  made  tackle  box 
on  for  size.  It  will  not  only  make  a useful  addition 
to  your  fishing  gear,  but  will  also  help  fill  in  some 


of  that  idle  time  that  hangs  heavy  around  this  time 
of  year. 

The  box  is  constructed  of  %"  white  pine,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  your  local  lumber  emporium. 

Here’s  a list  of  the  materials  you  will  need: 


UD 


QBEP 


h"oeep 
pu  eoeas 


DUP  6POOV£ 
FOP  $P£LF 


LID 

1— 1  Pc.  34"  X 10"  X 16"  Top 

2— 2  Pc.  34"  X 914"  X is/g"  Ends 

3— 2  Pc.  34"  X IYb"  X 16"  Sides 


4— 1  Pc.  34" 

5— 1  Pc.  34" 

6— 2  Pc.  34" 

7— 1  Pc.  34" 

8— 1  Pc.  34" 


CASE 

X 10"  X 16"  Bottom 
X 75/g"  X 16"  Back 
X 73/3"  X 914"  Ends 
X 314”  X 16"  Front 
X 914"  X 1514"  Shelf 
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DRAWER 

9 — 1 Pc.  X 4%"  X 16"  Front 

10— 1  Pc.  3^"  X 43/s"  X 131/2"  Back 

11— 2  Pc.  3/"  X 83^"  X 4"  Sides 

12— 1  Pc.  lA"  X 73^"  X 131,4"  Bottom 


Cut  all  the  parts  to  size  and  assemble  with  6d  finish 
nails  and  glue.  The  glue  will  make  your  box  more 
rigid.  Be  sure  to  cut  the  parts  accurately  so  that  the 
lid  fits  the  case  properly. 

Assemble  the  case  first,  then  the  lid  and  finally 
the  drawer. 


HARDWARE 

Hinges  Carrying  handle 

Catches  Drawer  pull 

After  everything  is  all  assembled,  sand  the  box  com- 
pletely. Start  with  medium  sandpaper  and  finish  with 
fine. 

If  you  want  a natural  finish,  give  the  box  a coat  of 
clear  shellac  followed  by  two  or  three  coats  of  spar 
varnish.  Sand  lightly  between  each  coat. 


FRONT 
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fHORT  PieC£f  OF  $^A£BN  IXXXi 
iPRiNGr  HOLP  $^£LLED  HOOHi  . 
FORM  R LOOP  ON  EACH  £NO  OF 
THE  $PR/N&^  i HOLP  IN  PLACE 
UNTN  SNORT  UJOOP  SCRBU/S. 


COMPARTMOITS  FOR  PLLfOS , 
SPOONS  ETC.  - MANE 
THEM  TO  F/T  POOR 
OWN  PLUOS  - MAT- 
ERIAL IS  l" 

STRIPS  OF  HARP 
0OAAO  ELOEP 
/N  PLACE . 


SPACE  FOR 
PLASTIC  BOX, 
JO  HOLP 
PMAa  HEMS 
LINE  SINNERS 
SPINNERS, 
ETC. 


PRAOMR  FPR 
LAR6ER  ITEMS - 
REELS,  LINES  , TOOLS 
ETC. 


f 


If  you  would  rather  paint  the  box,  give  it  a priming 
coat  followed  by  one  or  two  coats  of  the  desired  color. 
Use  a good  deck  or  floor  paint. 


A final  touch  would  be  to  letter  your  name  and 
address  on  the  top  of  the  box. 

HAPPY  FISHING. 


Painting  A Boat 


The  man  who  intends  to  paint  his  boat  should  have 
the  patience  of  a Missouri  farmer  who  owns  a stubborn 
mule. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  his  effort  will  be  put  forth  scrub- 
bing, patching  and  sanding  before  a paint  brush  comes 
into  play.  And  if  that’s  not  enough,  the  rest  of  his 
activity  will  be  punctuated  by  eight  to  48-hour  wait- 
ing periods  between  coats  of  paint. 

For  best  maintenance,  the  boater  should  paint  his 
craft  yearly. 

If  the  previous  paint  job  was  a good  one,  this  yearly 
maintenance  chore  will  be  relatively  simple.  But  it  last 
year’s  paint  was  haphazardly  applied  and  the  finish  is 
checked  and  cracking  over  wide  areas,  the  boat  owner 
will  have  to  resign  himself  to  a major  reconditioning. 

First  thing  to  do  is  inspect  the  hull  and  decide 
whether  it  needs  a major  refinishing  or  just  a few 
light  coats  to  revive  its  original  condition. 

Next,  remove  all  hardware  and  other  detachable  items 
such  as  seats,  locker  doors,  hatch  covers  and  the  like. 

Scrub  off  dirt,  oil,  grease  and  algae  with  mild  de- 
tergent and  water,  hose  it  off  and  let  it  dry. 

If  the  finish  was  properly  applied  the  previous  sea- 
son, all  that  remains  is  to  sand  the  hull  lightly  and 
apply  a coat  or  two  of  paint  or  varnish,  which  ever  is 
appropriate. 

However  if  the  scrubbed  surface  is  afflicted  with  large 
checked  or  cracked  areas,  the  boat  will  have  to  be 
refinished  completely  which  means  removing  all  the  old 
paint  down  to  the  bare  wood  and  starting  from  scratch. 


For  a major  reconditioning  here  are  steps  to  follow 
in  order:  vibrating  type. 

1.  Use  a vibrating  type  electric  sander  to  take  off  all 
the  paint.  Use  paint  remover  on  canvas  surfaces.  Don’t 
use  a blow  torch  if  you  have  not  handled  one  before. 

2.  Fill  all  dents  and  gashes  with  plastic  wood  or 
one  of  the  many  compounds  on  the  market. 

3.  Sand  the  hull  until  it’s  as  smooth  as  you  can  make 
it.  Don’t  sand  bare  plywood — you’ll  only  cut  into  the 
soft  wood  and  bring  out  the  grain.  Apply  primer  first, 
then  sand. 

4.  Brush  on  a coat  of  sealer,  let  it  dry,  then  sand 
thoroughly. 

5.  Brush  on  another  coat  of  sealer  and  after  it  dries, 
sand  it  just  enough  to  take  off  the  fuzz. 

6.  Brush  on  a coat  of  marine  undercoater  and  allow 
it  to  dry  thoroughly.  Sand  vigorously,  but  not  down  to 
the  wood.  If  you  want  a super-smooth  finish,  apply 
another  coat.  If  you’re  going  to  paint  your  craft  some 
color  other  than  white,  it’s  wise  to  tint  the  undercoater 
w ith  the  desired  color. 

7.  Apply  two  coats  of  marine  enamel,  allowing  the 
first  to  dry  before  applying  the  second.  Brush  out  the 
I'aint  thoroughly.  Two  thin  coats  are  Letter  than  one 
thick  one. 

That’s  all  - you’re  done.  Next  year,  providing  nothing 
goes  wrong,  all  you’ll  have  to  do  is  scrubdown  the  hull 
and  apply  a thin  coat  of  paint. 

Remember,  keep  everything  clean.  Avoid  wind  and 
its  resulting  dust.  Work  slowly  and  surely.  Be  patient 
and  trust  the  manufacturer’s  directions. 
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FISHING  REGULATIONS 

OPEN  SEASONS.  SIZES  AND  CREEL  LIMITS 

1957 


By  Authority  of  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  P.  L.  448,  Sec.  251,  as 
amended. 

Penalties  for  violation  as  provided  by  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Laws.  (All  fishing  hours  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 


INLAND  WATERS 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

TROUT 
except 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

5:00  A.  M.,  April  15 
to  Midnight,  Sept. 
2 

Minimum 
6 inches 

8 combined 
species 

TROUT 
Lake  or 
Salmon 

5:00  A.  M„  April  15 
to  Midnight,  Nov. 
30 

No  mini- 
mum 

8 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

Jan.  1 to  Midnight, 
Mar.  14;  June  15  to 
Midnight,  Mar.  15, 
1958 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PICKEREL 

PIKE- 

PERCH 

(Walleye  or 
Susque- 
hanna 
Salmon) 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
12  inches 

6 each 
species 

2 pike- 
perch  only 
through  ice 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
24  inches 

2 

PIKE 
Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
12  Inches 

6 

PROGS* 

July  2 to  Midnight, 
Oct.  31 

No  mini- 
mum 

25*’* 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Midnight, 
Oct.  31 

No  mini- 
mum 

25 

TERRAPIN 
Red  leg 

Nov.  2 to  Midnight, 
Mar.  14, 1958 

No  mini- 
mum 

5** 

BAIT-FISH 

FISH-BAIT 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

35  each 
50  combined 

(Both  dates  inclusive  in  above  listed  seasons) 


* It  is  unlawful  to  take  frogs  by  use  of  an  artificial  light. 

**  No  more  than  50  may  be  taken  in  the  season.  (Frog- 
Terrapin  Law,  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4.) 

All  species  not  specifically  mentioned  above  are  classed 
as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  year,  in  any 
number  or  size,  by  approved  means  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Laws. 

POSSESSION  LIMIT 

It  is  illegal  to  have  in  possession  at  any  time  more  than 
two  days  limit  of  the  following  species:  Trout,  all  species; 
Bass,  largemouth  and  smallmouth;  Pikeperch,  (walleye  or 
Susquehanna  Salmon);  Pickerel,  Muskellunge,  Great  North- 
ern Pike. 

LAKE  OR  POND  DRAW  DOWN 

Drawing  down  any  body  of  water  for  any  purposes  may 
be  done  only  upon  the  owner’s  application  for  and  receipt 
of  a permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

FISHING  BN  DRAWN  DOWN  WATERS 

Failure  to  observe  “No  Fishing”  posters  on  any  waters 
drawn  down  under  proper  permit  shall  subject  the  offender 
to  arrest  and  a fine  of  $20. 

BAIT-FISH  AND  FISH-BAIT 

The  use  of  lamprey  eels  for  bait  in  any  of  the  inland 
waters  is  prohibited.  . . . 


Minnow  traps  or  containers  in  which  bait-fish  or  fish- 
bait  are  kept,  whether  anchored  in  a stream,  lake  or  pond 
or  retained  at  the  place  of  residence  of  the  fisherman, 
must  have  attached  thereto  a label  or  tag  bearing  the 
name,  address  and  fishing  license  number  of  the  owner. 
If  the  container  is  maintained  by  more  than  one  person, 
it  must  be  in  separate  sections.  Each  section  may  not  con- 
tain more  than  the  legal  possession  limit  of  bait-fish  or 
fish-bait.  Each  section  must  have  the  owner’s  tag  attached. 

A bait-fish  or  fish-bait  container  used  by  more  than  one 
fisherman  while  fishing  must  be  sectionalized  with  no  more 
than  the  legal  possession  limit  for  one  fisherman  retained 
in  each  section. 

There  is  no  restriction  on  the  transportation  of  bait 
either  within  or  without  the  State,  provided  the  possession 
limit  is  not  exceeded  and  provided  the  bait  is  for  the 
fisherman’s  own  use.  No  person  is  permitted  to  bring 
bait-fish  or  fish-bait  into  Pennsylvania  for  resale  without 
first  securing  a permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  In  making  a request  for  such  permit,  the 
applicant  must  supply  the  Commission  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  dealer  from  whom  the  bait- 
fish  or  fish-bait  are  to  be  purchased,  species  and  number 
of  bait  he  desires  to  transport  and  the  place  of  business 
where  the  resale  will  take  place.  Dealers  must  keep  a 
record  of  all  bait-fish  or  fish-bait  purchased  under  their 
permit  and  copies  of  bills  of  sale  to  individual  fishermen. 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait  taken  from  the  inland  waters  may 
not  be  sold  within  the  Commonwealth,  nor  transported 
out  of  the  Commonwealth  for  sale. 

BURR  HOOKS 

The  Commission  considers  a burr  hook  of  two  or  three 
points  as  one  hook,  thereby  permitting  the  use  of  plug 
baits  with  three  burrs  of  two  or  three  points  each. 

ROWING  BOATS  FOR  FISHERMEN 

A person  rowing  a boat  while  another  in  that  boat  is 
fishing  is  considered  to  be  aiding  the  fisherman,  therefore 
must  possess  a fishing  license.  (Delaware  River  excepted.) 

TROLLING  FROM  MOTOR  BOATS 

Trolling  from  motor  boats  is  permissible  on  all  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  on  which  motors  are  allowed. 

WATERS  UNDER  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

From  time  to  time  upon  sportsmen’s  requests  or  at  its 
own  discretion,  the  Fish  Commission  will  set  up  special 
regulations  applicable  to  designated  streams,  lakes  or 
ponds.  In  all  instances  the  waters  involved  will  be  prop- 
erly posted.  These  special  regulations  will  be  publicized  at 
appropriate  times  and  copies  of  these  special  regulations 
may  be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  Fish  Commission. 


DELAWARE  RIVER 
BETWEEN 

PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

June  15  to  Nov.  30 

Minimum 
9 inches 

6 combined 
species 

TROUT 
all  species 

April  15  to  Sept.  30 

Minimum 
10  inches 

5 combined 
species 

PIKE- 

PERCH 

Walleye 

PICKEREL 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 each 
species 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive.) 
All  species  not  specifically  mentioned  above  are  classed 
as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  year,  in  any 
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niimber  or  size,  by  approved  means  as  set  forth  In  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Laws. 

Fishing  licenses  In  the  Delaware  River  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  will  be  recognized  from  water’s  edge  to  water’s 
edge  and  fishermen  will  be  permitted  to  take  off  In  a 
boat  from  either  shore  or  from  a boat  livery  and  on  re- 
turning have  In  possession  any  fish  whlcLi  might  be 
legally  taken. 

Residents  of  Pennsylvania  must  possess  a New  Jersey 
Non-Resident  License  If  they  fish  from  the  New  Jersey 
bank,  or  a New  York  Non-Resident  License  If  they  wish 
to  fish  from  the  New  York  bank.  Residents  of  New  Jersey 
and  of  New  York  must  possess  a Pennsylvania  Non- 
Resident  License  If  they  fish  from  the  Pennsylvania  bank. 


LAKE  ERIE 

Presque  Isle  Bey  and  Peninsular  Waters 


Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

Jan.  1 to  Midnight 
Mar.  14;  June  15 
to  Midnight,  Mar. 
14,  1958 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PIKE 
Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
12  inches 

6 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

Minimum 
24  inches 

2 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive.) 

All  species,  except  smelt  and  minnows,  not  mentioned 
above  are  classed  as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken  at  any 
time,  in  any  number  or  size,  as  set  forth  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pish  Laws. 

Regulations  for  taking  smeit: 

1.  Waters  affected:  All  streams  emptying  Into  Lake  Erie, 
within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  In  a southerly  direction  to  State  High- 
way Route  No.  5,  which  is  a distance  of  approximately 
1/2  mile.  This  excludes  Crooked  Creek,  which  has  been 
designated  Nursery  Waters  for  rainbow  trout  ex- 
perimental work. 

2.  Season:  March  15th  to  May  31st.  both  dates  Inclusive. 

3.  Size:  No  size. 

4.  Number:  Unlimited. 

5.  Devices:  Only  a dip  net  or  seines  not  over  20  inches  in 
diameter  or  20  inches  square.  Any  size  seine  may  be 
used  on  the  Lake  Erie  shore  except  within  300  feet 
from  the  month  of  a stream  in  either  direction. 

6.  License:  All  persons  coming  within  the  provisions  of 
the  law  to  have  the  proper  fishing  license. 


Seining  for  minnows; 

There  shall  be  no  seining  from  the  shores  of  Presque 
Isle  Bay.  or  the  shores  of  the  lagoons  and  ponds. 

In  the  taking  of  minnows  from  docks,  or  boats,  permits 
are  required  for  seines  over  four  (4)  feet  to  a maximum 
of  twelve  (12)  feet.  Applications  available  by  writing  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  at  Harrisburg.  The  only 
species  of  minnows  which  can  be  taken  from  Lake  Erie 
or  Presque  Isle  Bay  are  the  Emerald  Shiner  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Spot  Tall  Shiner. 


PYMATUNING 

LAKE 

Species 

Season 

Size 

Number 
(one  day) 

MUSKEL- 

LUNGE 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

2 

BASS 

Large- 

mouth 

Small- 

mouth 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 combined 
species 

PIKE- 

PERCH 

Walleye 

Yellow 

Pike 

PICKEREL 

PIKE 

Gr.  North- 
ern 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

6 each 
species 

MINNOWS 

Open  year  around 

No  mini- 
mum 

500 

FROGS* 

July  2 to  Oct.  31. 
inc. 

No  mini- 
miun 

25** 

TADPOLES 

July  2 to  Oct.  31, 
inc. 

No  mini- 
mum 

25 

(In  the  seasons  as  listed  above,  both  dates  are  inclusive.) 

* It  is  unlawful  to  take  frogs  by  use  of  an  artificial  light. 

**  No  more  than  50  may  be  taken  in  the  season.  (Frog- 
Terrapin  Law.  Sec.  1,  2,  3,  4.)  It  shall  be  permissible  to 
shoot  frogs  on  Pymatuning. 

All  species  not  specifically  mentioned  above  are  classed 
as  food  fish  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  year,  in  any 
number  or  size,  by  approved  means  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Laws. 

FISHING  DEVICES — Two  rods  and  lines  or  two  lines 
allowed  in  possession,  including  taking  minnows. 

All  the  foregoing  are  open  seasons,  sizes,  creel  limits  and 
regulations  for  1957  fixed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission at  meetings  held  on  August  27,  1956  and  October 
15,  1956.  Penalties  for  violations  are  as  provided  by  the 
Pish  Laws.  Information  on  the  Pish  Laws  may  be  obtained 
by  communicating  with  district  fish  wardens  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission.  South  Office  Building,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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Eyes  Open,  and  Look  Ahead 


“Time  for  decision,”  “Crossroads,”  “Face  up 
to  reality.”  Cliches  all.  None  the  less,  singly 
or  in  combination,  applicable  to  the  situation 
Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  face  today.  If  it  is  any 
consolation,  those  of  several  other  states  are  in 
the  same  position.  And  those  of  most  of  the 
remaining  have  been  alerted,  either  liy  their 
conservation  agencies  or  informed  sportsmen,  to 
expect  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  within  a 
very  short  time. 

The  reasons  are  the  same  in  every  case.  All 
across  the  nation  the  demand  for  more  fish 
and  more  places  to  fish  is  increasing,  while 
agencies  charged  with  providing  them  are 
caught  in  the  squeeze  between  rising  costs  and 
incomes  from  fees  fixed  by  laws  which  contain 
no  “escalator  clauses.” 

That  more  licenses  are  being  bought  each 
year,  hence  nudging  incomes  up  a l>it,  is  of 
little  help  to  the  administrators.  As  more 
people  turn  to  fishing  as  a means  of  recreation, 
at  present  license  fees  the  gap  only  widens  be- 
tween what  can  be  provided  and  what  should 
he  provided. 

AH  this  is  just  another  way  of  saying  what 
has  already  been  said  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Fish  Commission. 

Never  before  in  Pennsylvania  has  so  frank 
and  complete  an  appraisal  of  its  fisheries  been 
presented  to  its  fishermen.  And,  the  appraisal 
was  made  far  in  advance  of  the  time  when  it 
would  he  legislatively  possible  to  effect  a 
change.  In  combination  these  things  have 
afforded  full  opportunity  for  those  who  pay  the 
hills  with  their  license  money,  and  for  their 
representatives,  to  he  informed,  to  weigh  pro- 
gram versus  cost,  to  question  and  to  decide. 

In  submitting  its  program  the  Commission 
made  every  effort  to  he  realistic  and,  where 
costs  were  concerned,  on  the  conservative  side. 
Though  much  was  written  and  in  detail,  it  was 
felt  that  possil)le  instances  of  repetition  were 
preferable  to  unintentional  generalizing  or 
omission. 

There  was  no  resort  to  high-priced,  high 
pressure  “selling”  techniques — no  illustrated 
promotional  brochures,  no  lobbying  nor  “sales” 
campaign  as  such.  The  closest  approach  to 
campaign  was  the  effort  to  get  the  story  to  every 
person  in  Pennsylvania  who  was  interested, 
and  as  inexpensively  as  possible. 


The  story  was  placed  with  the  secretaries  of 
over  1,000  sportsmen’s  clubs,  outdoors  writers 
and  columnists  and  the  entire  membership  of 
both  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
State-wide  coverage  was  just  about  completed 
by  the  wire  services,  the  press  and  radio. 

In  the  early  days  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  recommended  improved  fishery 
program  and  accompanying  license  increase, 
considerable  objection  was  voiced.  As  the  scope 
of  the  program  and  its  need  became  better 
understood,  most  of  the  objections  were  re- 
placed with  a general  sentiment  that  an  in- 
crease was  in  order,  hut  little  agreement  on  the 
amount  that  it  should  be. 

Following  better  understanding  came  close 
and  critical  study.  Many  have  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  accept  the  Commission’s  recom- 
mendations as  submitted.  However,  sportsmen’s 
leaders  and  the  few  key  legislators  concerned 
at  the  moment,  though  in  general  agreement 
with  the  program,  differ  in  opinion  on  the  cost 
of  implementing  it.  Whether  those  opinions 
will  ever  change  to  concur  with  the  Commis- 
sion’s as  set  forth  in  its  presentation,  cannot 
be  foretold  nor  is  it  now  considered  of  prime 
importance. 

What  does  matter  is  the  fact  that  by  its  action 
the  Commission  has  given  rise  to  a closer  study 
of  the  whole  problem  by  more  people  than 
ever  before  was  the  case.  And  regardless  of 
what  evolves  in  the  way  of  a license  fee  and 
the  kind  of  fishing  it  will  make  possible,  the 
sportsmen  and  their  legislators  will  have  acted 
on  a completely  eyes-open  basis. 

All  will  have  a better  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  workings  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion. All  will  share  with  the  Commission  any 
credit  or  discredit  that  will  he  leveled  by  fisher- 
men in  coming  years  for  the  kind  of  fishing 
they  will  have  as  a result  of  what  will  or  will 
not  he  done  within  the  next  few  months. 

d'he  part  that  fishing  is  playing  in  the  lives 
of  an  ever  increasing  numher  of  our  citizens, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  that  good  fishing  will 
have  on  the  economy  of  the  state,  make  what 
is  about  to  he  done  sufficiently  important  for 
those  who  are  taking  a hand  in  its  fashioning 
to  set  aside  personal  and  sectional  interests. 

C.  Robert  Glover,  Chief, 
Conservation  Education 
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f^ooliiig  the  big 


Wi 


iltdfall 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


A largemouth  bass,  sinuously  moving  on  its 
morning  feeding  activities  in  the  concave  bay 
that  fringed  the  depths  of  a large  drift  of 
water-soaked  branches  and  derelict  tree  trunks. 


the  open  arena  of  water  that  formed  the  in- 
terior of  this  well  sheltered  haunt  it  was  using 
as  its  feeding  territory  that  morning  the  bass 
suddenly  moved  swiftly  forward  and  with  a 


Glen  Pongrat  moved  in  on  this  5 pound  largemouth  with  his  12  foot  fishing  skiff  and  outboard,  then  picked 
up  the  oars  and  shot  a cast  between  the  forks  of  the  drift  of  deadwood  seen  at  right  middle  of  the  lake 
bay  shown  here.  The  bass  followed  the  spinner,  lunged  savagely  at  it  as  it  flipped  over  the  logs  under  the 
surface  and  that  was  that.  Pongrat  is  an  expert  at  this  sort  of  fishing  and  knows  all  the  tricks  of  windfall 
casting  where  he  gets  his  big  largemouth. 


suddenly  paused.  It  curved  around  from  the 
slow  tangents  it  had  been  following  and  came 
to  a tense,  watchful  poise.  Then,  seeing  the 
tempting  looking  flash  and  movements  of  a 
fat  appearing  bit  of  forage  streaking  across 


savage  certainty  it  cut  in  slightly  ahead  of 
the  flickering  and  shimmeying  object  that  had 
crossed  its  line  of  vision  and  with  a wicked 
shake  of  its  great  head  it  snatched  hold  of  the 
potential  prey  it  had  chosen  to  devour. 
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That  was  probably  the  fourth  or  fifth  juicy 
looking  victim  it  had  frightened  out  of  the 
drifts  interior  that  morning.  For  a fish  of  that 
size,  with  a girth  of  such  proportions  as  the 
five  pounder  l)oasted,  requires  a considerable 
amount  of  food,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the 
summer  morning  until  the  sun  is  setting  for 
its  evening  decline.  A largemouth  bass  of  the 
bigger  class,  weighing  anyplace  from  three  to 
eight  or  nine  pounds  when  freshly  taken  from 
its  wellstocked  underwater  food  lockers,  will 
waste  very  little  of  its  time  during  the  course 
of  the  open  summer  and  autumn  season  idling 
away  its  hours  in  sulking  or  dreaming 
obliviously  to  the  urgent  and  important  duties 
of  growing  ever  fatter  and  more  corpulent. 
Although  it  might  seem  to  be  a lazy  fish,  none- 
theless, the  largemouth  is  one  of  the  most 
energetic  feeders  of  all  our  game  fish  of  the 
fresh  waters. 

It  is  questionable  if  there  is  any  other  fish 
of  the  lakes  and  ponds  that  consumes  as  much 
live  forage  as  this  species  does  during  the  open 
seasons  of  its  fishing  year. 


storing  up  fat  and  energy  and  growth  creating 
foods  for  its  capacious  stomach,  can  lie  con- 
sidered adaptable  for  its  share  of  largemouth 
fishing  successes! 

The  big  idea  is  to  he  able  to  know  where  the 
large  fish  of  this  species  moves  and  seeks  its 
continual  intake  of  fat  and  nutritious  items  of 
forage  foods.  Then  to  be  able  to  fish  such  places 
in  the  way  that  will  simulate  these  delectable 
items  the  bass  is  continually  searching  around 
for  with  the  lure  or  the  natural  baits!  As  has 
been  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
the  big  bass  looks  for  its  food  slowly,  methodi- 
cally and  very  implacably.  A school  of  young 
shad  minnows,  a lustrous  lake  chub  or  a fat 
prawn  trying  to  slip  away  for  the  more  shelter- 
ing parts  of  an  open  channel  near  its  tangled 
underwater  weed  and  submerged  drift  quarters 
is  the  prey  these  shadowy  big  fish  move  around 
the  drifts  and  windfalls  and  the  weed  growths 
after  during  ’most  every  hour  of  the  morning, 
forenoon,  afternoon  and  early  evening  phases 
of  summer  or  autum  day. 


A typical  big  bass  lair  where  the  lake 
has  backed  up  over  a thicket  of  soft 
maples,  forming  a brushy  nest  through 
which  the  bass  and  their  forage  play 
an  eternal  game  of  hide-and-seek 
through  summer  and  autumn  weeks.  My 
fishing  partner  Dick  is  drifting  into  it 
stern  first  and  testing  it  out  for  a big 
bass  with  his  near  surface  plug. 


Yet,  the  big  sized  members  of  this  species 
are  often  classed  by  fishermen  as  being  very 
finicky  individuals  in  its  choice  of  food  and  in 
the  quantity  that  it  devours  during  the  course 
of  a sunlit  or  an  overcast  fishing  day. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  weather  is 
like  or  what  the  levels  of  the  waters  might  be 
at  the  time  when  this  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass  is  ventured.  If  the  angler  knows  the  tricks 
of  reaching  the  true  feeding  spots  of  the  big 
bass  of  a lake  or  pond  and  how  to  present  the 
lures  and  baits  attractively  and  naturally  to 
these  fish  any  time  of  day,  in  any  part  of  the 
season  when  the  bass  is  actively  occupied  in 


To  simulate  tbe  natural  details  of  this  bit 
of  fisb-feeding  drama  tbe  largemouth  bass 
angler  must  understand  the  importance  of  the 
windfall,  the  brushy  floodwood  areas  in  a lake 
and  the  weedy  underwater  beds  of  moss,  grass 
and  plant  life,  those  places  where  the  biggest 
of  the  largemouth  tribe  prefer  to  do  their  stalk- 
ing of  the  small  creatures  on  which  its  voracious 
appetite  is  concerned  both  night  and  day  in 
the  open  water  seasons.  Large  prawns  that 
thrive  lushly  in  the  well  sheltered  beds  of 
dense  bottom  weeds,  shad  of  three  to  four  inch 
sizes,  chubs,  frogs,  insects  of  the  larger  sort 
and  a variety  of  crustacean  and  larva  life  all 
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serve  to  arouse  tlie  ever  greedy  proclivities  of 
I lie  liass. 

But  merely  to  hope  and  imitate  these  live 
ereatures  hy  easting  and  retrieving  an  artilieial 
or  a natural  lure  any  place  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  these  haunts  of  the  bass  is  not 
enough  to  insure  great  fishing  success  to  the 
largeniouth  angler. 

The  lure  or  bait  has  to  he  presented  hy  tlic 
angler  from  certain  logical  angles  and  <listances 
to  equally  imiiortant  parts  and  places  among 
those  natural  shelters  the  bass  are  known  to 
lirefer. 

A large  partially  submerged  drift  is  always  a 
potential  piece  of  fishing  water  to  carefully 
fish  out.  So  are  the  old  windfalls  that  are  found 
lodged  along  the  shallow  shorelines  of  a bass 
lake  or  pond.  And,  perhaps  the  most  ideal 
juopositions  of  all  for  big  fish  to  freipient  are 
those  deadwood  thickets  and  clumps  of  water 
killed  trees  that  occupy  their  stark  and  fore- 
boding places  at  the  heads  of  the  bass  lakes 
and  where  the  hays  and  coves  slope  off  to 
swampy  inlets.  These  are  all  definable  and 
easy  to  recognize  areas  of  big  bass  fishing 
waters.  They  can  he  seen  from  a distance  and 
recognized  not  only  hy  the  expert,  hut  hy  the 
novice  angler  also  and  even  if  they  do  ajiiiear 
foreboding  and  inqiassahle  looking  pools  to 
reach  and  fish  with  safety  and  success  they  are, 
nonetheless,  the  '‘haunted”  places  in  a good 
fishing  lake  or  pond. 

A boat  is,  of  course,  a necessity  for  this  sort 
of  angling.  Fo  reach  the  lairs  of  the  biggest 
bass  from  the  shores  or  hy  wading  is  possible 
to  a slight  degree,  hut  to  fish  them  as  the  ex- 
lierienced  bait  caster  does,  with  maximum  suc- 
cess, they  reipiire  more  than  a casual  approach. 
In  the  first  place  the  big  bass  caster  learns  that 
the  bigger  fish  stay  closely  guarded  in  its 
chosen  lairs.  Like  most  game  and  fish  of  great 
sagacity  and  cunning  the  largeniouth  keeps 
well  to  itself.  Perhaps  there  will  he  a small 
colony  of  them  lurking  about  a submerged 
snag,  a cluster  of  old  logs  and  lirush  or  a 
scattered  thicket  of  flooded  poles  and  saji- 
lings — features  found  on  most  all  largeniouth 
types  of  lakes  and  ponds.  These  fish  have  a 
habit  of  ambushing  themselves  among  the  sub- 
merged snags,  logs  and  brush  with  their  at- 
tentions riveted  mostly  at  the  open  corners  and 
coves  of  deeper  water  that  fall  away  from 
the  slight  bottom  knolls  that  support  the  dead 
hrush,  drifts  and  stranded  logs.  Narrow  chan- 


nels eilge  such  sheltering  windfalls  and  drifts, 
where  there  are  fringes  of  weeds  covering  the 
marginal  lines  of  the  channels.  Under  these 
weeds  and  oxerhanging  ])lants  is  where  praxvns, 
crustaceans  and  minnows  find  their  softest 
shelters  when  a big  liass  hunts  the  drifts  and 
deadxvood  for  its  prey.  If  there  is  an  old  snag, 
a stump  or  a chimi)  of  dead  hrush  or  poles  and 
trees  in  the  water  the  bass  will  in  most  of  cases 
take  adxanlage  of  this  concealment  preferably 
over  any  other  more  open  water.  If  a light  boat 
is  used  with  a light  outboard  motor  these  places 
are  approachable  from  any  direction  or  angle. 
The  best  rule  to  folloxv^  in  casting  the  wind- 
falls and  drifts  is  to  shoot  the  lure  into  the 
corners  of  these  sheltering  areas,  from  the 
channel  side  or,  if  it  is  a short  drift  or  thicket 
of  deadwood,  from  the  outside  in  to  the  open- 
ings that  ajipear.  These  points  of  interest  are 
known  as  the  “coxes”  of  a drift,  weed  bed  or 
thicket  of  deadxvood.  They  are  recognizable 
hy  their  semi-circular  forms  of  open  looking 
xxater.  Mostly  they  are  reached  the  best  from 
an  outside  direction  on  the  lake.  Many  times 
impossible  to  fish  at  all  from  the  shore  or 
from  wading  positions,  because  of  the  depths 
of  water  that  surround  them  and  because  the 
bass  are  looking  toward  the  outside  areas  for 
their  food  in  almost  exery  instance.  That  is 
the  nature  of  the  big  fish,  to  expect  its  prey  to 
aim  a course  of  escape  axx  ay  from  shore,  rather 
than  in,  to  the  restricted  areas  along  the  hanks 
or  the  bars.  Because  of  this  fact  the  boat  angler 
has  a great  advantage  over  any  other  fashion  of 
fishing  for  big  largeniouth.  The  shore  fisher- 
man will  mostly  get  the  small  and  medium 
sized  largeniouth  bass,  whereas  the  angler  using 
a light  and  serviceable  boat  will  come  up  with 
the  big  felloxvs  of  the  lake. 

Moreover,  the  boat  fisherman  has  another 
advantage  that  goes  to  his  credit  in  scoring 
heavily  on  liigger  fish.  It  is  possible  with  a 12 
or  a 14  foot  boat  of  the  proper  type  to  fish 
more  quietly  into  these  places  where  the  fish 
maneuver  for  their  food.  By  using  a motor  this 
can  he  even  more  successfully  demonstrated. 
The  motor  can  he  used  to  shoot  the  boat 
sharply  from  one  target  to  another,  running 
up  to  within  casting  distance  of  an  open  cove 
or  corner  of  a drift  on  the  side  leading  to  the 
channel  or  deeper  xxater  and  then  shutting 
off  the  power  and  permitting  the  boat  to  drift 
forward.  Meanwhile  the  angler  is  free  to  start 
casting  his  bait  or  lure  immediately  at  the  point 
where  his  judgment  tells  him  the  prowling 
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bass  are  most  logically  poised  for  anything  in 
the  forage  line  to  dart  forth  from  the  tangled 
shelters  and  scurry  for  better  concealments. 
A hunting  bass  is  aware  of  these  habits  of  their 
prey  and  a lure  dropping  sharply  and  with  as 
keen  a dive  to  the  surface  as  possible  to 
execute  by  the  caster  will  seem  more  natural 
to  the  bass  then  when  it  is  fished  against  the 
rules  and  habits  of  the  largemouth’s  forage. 
As  the  lure  emerges  from  the  tangled  features 
of  the  drift  or  from  the  edges  of  such  con- 
cealments and  flashes  quickly  forward  in  the 
direction  of  deeper  water  the  bass  unquestion- 
ably believes  it  to  be  following  a well  known 
characteristic.  Consequently,  the  rise  and  strike 
is  more  certain  to  be  made  without  delay  or 
suspicion  by  the  interested  fish,  than  when 
the  lure  is  retrieved  at  a completely  cross  pur- 
pose toward  the  shore  line. 


freely  that  it  lends  itself  ideally  to  brush,  drift 
and  weed  casting.  The  general  principles  of 
this  lure  is  a size  2/0  long  shank  ’Shaughnessy 
bronzed  hook,  over  which  a black  squirrel  tail 
streamer  is  tied.  Beneath  this  black  streamer 
a strip  of  white  pork  rind  can  be  added  and 
over  these  two  active  materials  a pair  of  spring 
steel  wire  flasher  arms,  equipped  with  size 
5 nickle  spoons  can  be  arranged  to  serve  both 
as  attractions  when  the  lure  is  in  action  and 
as  guards  to  ward  off  any  average  branches, 
logs  and  other  underwater  obstructions  that  it 
encounters  when  it  is  cast  into  the  brushy  and 
snag  littered  lairs  where  these  ruminant  bass 
are  known  to  prowl.  By  reeling  this  dodging  and 
spinner  flashing  lure  back  fairly  fast,  teasing 
it  over  the  submerged  driftage  and  permitting 
it  to  flutter,  drop  and  then  recover  the  sharpest 
eyed  old  four  to  eight  pounder  will  he  deceived 


This  old  gormand  largemooth  was  roost- 
ing around  in  its  windfall  haunt  after 
shad,  when  Harry  W.  Wilson  came  along 
on  Tappan  Lake  and  shot  a black  and 
white  combination  of  color  on  a Shan- 
non Spinner  to  the  end  of  a cove  in  the 
brush.  Harry  called  this  his  “pet”;  he 
had  been  stalking  it  for  a fortnight  and 
in  the  meantime  had  taken  several 
smaller  members  of  its  colony.  It 
weighed  4 lbs.,  was  a young  fish,  but 
had  grown  corpulent  with  high-living. 


The  best  types  of  big  bass  lures  to  be  found 
for  this  fashion  of  fishing  are  those  that  dodge 
and  evade  snags  in  the  manner  of  the  real 
fugitive  creatures  the  bass  prowls  through  the 
old  drifts  to  capture.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a weedless  or  snagless  lure  or  bait 
has  to  he  used  for  the  best  results. 

A plug  or  a spinner  or  a spoon  can  be  used 
that  will  simulate  the  actions  of  a scurrying  or 
fleeing  item  of  bass  food.  One  of  the  most 
killing  and  trouble  free  lures  I have  ever  found 
to  use  for  this  fishing  with  the  bait  casting 
rod,  reel  and  line  and  leader  is  the  twin- 
spoon,  single  hook  sinking  lure  that  many  very 
successful  largemouth  anglers  who  fish  with  12 
and  14  foot  boats  and  light  outboard  motors 
find  the  most  deadly.  This  lure  will  crawl, 
wriggle  and  dodge  among  ordinary  driftage  and 
submerged  weeds  and  nags  with  a resemblance 
to  the  natural  items  of  largemouth  fare  so 


by  the  venturesome  angler.  This  lure  can  be 
weighted  also,  by  having  a lead  or  babbit  keel 
weight  Ijrazed  or  moulded  to  the  shank  of  the 
hook  ahead  of  the  streamer  and  pork  rind 
head.  The  keel  should  he  representative  of 
a metal  minnow  head  and  can  be  touched  with 
a blend  of  vermilion  and  green  or  gold  enamel. 
That  makes  a killing  lure  for  the  brush  and 
drift  bait  caster  to  shoot  from  tlie  boat  poised 
some  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet  outside  the  cove 
pool  of  a deadwood  thicket  or  a clump  of  reeds, 
with  brushy  accessories.  It  can  he  retrieved 
over  stumps,  between  forks  of  windfall  brush 
and  old  dead  tree  openings  so  attractively  as 
to  arouse  fighting  greed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
hi  ggest  and  shrewdest  of  the  old  gormant  large- 
mouth  bass  of  any  good  lake  with  windfalls 
along  its  shores  and  scattered  about  its  hays 
and  head  reaches 
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'^Special  Regulations^’  Now  ITuiform 
. . . . Limited  to  Fly  Fishing  Waters 


Special  fishing  regulations  for  specific  wate 
foumled  many  of  the  state’s  fishermen  for  seve 
15  water  areas — sections  of  13  streams  and  2 lak 
and  regulations  with  as  wide  an  assortment  of  pr 
lures  and  haits  and  creel,  size  and  hour’s  limitati 

Initially,  special  regulations 
'were  considered  to  apply  to 
waters  set  aside  for  fly  fishing 
only.  But  deviations  and  ex- 
ceptions were  asked  for  by 
sportsmen  and  granted  by  the 
Commission  to  a point  where 
over  a period  of  years,  that 
initial  intent  was  no  longer 
recognizable  in  the  resulting 
hodgepodge. 

For  fishermen  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  one  of  the 
special  waters  there  was  no 
problem.  But  upon  their  visit 
to  another  specially  regulated 
area,  if  no  attempt  was  made  to 
learn  the  attending  set  of  rules 
they,  even  more  than  complete 
strangers  to  “special  regula- 
tions,” became  subject  to  em- 
barassing  sessions  with  local 
Fish  Wardens. 

There  were  enough  such  in- 
cidents and  near  misses,  enough 
touchy  enforcement  problems, 
compounded  by  not  a little  bit 
of  derision  from  other  obser- 
vers, to  warrant  a thorough 
study  of  the  whole  matter  by 
the  present  Fish  Commission 
during  its  August  1956  meeting. 

Out  of  that  meeting  came  the 
resolution  to  cancel  all  the 
special  restrictions  in  effect  on 
certain  waters  during  1956  and 
earlier,  and  established  for  1957  a single  set  of 
special  regulations  only  as  described  on  the 
poster,  a reproduction  of  which  accompanies 
this  article.  These  would  l>e  applicable  to  waters 
which  at  the  request  of  local  sportsmen  and 
property  owners,  would  be  set  aside  as  “fly 
fishing  only”  waters  and  so  controlled  by  the 


rs  in  Pennsylvania  have  confronted  and  con- 
ral  years.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1956  when 
es — presented  no  less  than  12  different  sets  of  rules 
ovisions  for  methods  of  fishing,  for  permissible 
ons,  as  coidd  he  imagined. 


FLY  FISHING  ONLY 


. . . is  permitted  in  the  water  orea  between  ond  along  which  this  and  like  signs  are 
posted,  under  the  following  regulations  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission: 

1.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  artificial  flies  and  streamers  of  construction  ma- 
terials limited  to  feathers,  fur,  hair,  tinsel  or  fibre,  except  that  bodies  of 
flies  or  streamers  may  be  of  plastic,  cork  or  rubber.  Weight  or  sinkers  up 
to  the  equivalent  of  2 BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the  fly  or  streamer  or  af- 
fixed to  the  leader.  Other  lures  commonly  described  as  spinners,  spoons  or 
plugs  made  of  metal,  wood,  plastic  or  rubber,  singly  or  in  combination,  are 
prohibited. 

2.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  conventional  fly  fishing  tackle.  Any  method 
of  angling  whereby  the  fly  or  streamer  is  cast  directly  from  the  reel  is  pro- 
hibited. 

3.  Possession  of  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  is  prohibited. 

4.  Fishing  Hours:  5:00  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.  E.  S.  T. 

5.  Minimum  Size:  Nine  (9)  inches. 

6.  Daily  Creel  Limit:  Six  (6)  Trout-combined  species. 


Penalty  for  Violation-TWENTY  DOLLARS 

In  accordance  with  Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  and  amendments  thereto. 

This  special  fishing  facility  is  the  result  of  Sportsmen -Land 
Owners-Fish  Commission  cooperation.  Enjoy  it . . . Observe  the 
regulations  and  the  fishing  will  improve.  And  remember,  if  you 
would  catch  more  trout  you  must  kill  less. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Fish  Commission.  The  reproduction  is  also  to 
aid  in  recognizing  the  posters  that  will  be 
placed  in  adequate  number  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  waters  to  assure  complete  awareness  of 
the  conditions  for  fishing  thereon. 

The  only  special  waters  within  the  state 
that  henceforth  will  not  be  operated  under 
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these  new  regulations  is  the  “Fishermen’s  Para- 
dise,” operated  hy  the  Fish  Commission  on 
Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte  in  Centie  County. 
The  nature  of  that  project  and  its  intent  is  a 
thing  apart  from  a “fly”  stretch. 

Though  the  Commission  holds  “fly  fishing 
only”  streams  in  high  favor,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion to  force  the  new  regulations  on  any  waters, 
or  any  group  who  control  any  waters  within  the 
Commonwealth. 

However,  it  will  recognize  the  application 
for  such  control,  manage  the  facility  and  enforce 
the  regulations.  Any  group  of  sportsmen  wish- 
ing to  have  “fly  fishing  only”  established  in 
their  area  should  take  the  following  steps : 

(1)  Obtain  the  simple  lease  forms  which 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Commission  on  request. 

(2)  Contact  the  land  owners  along  the  stream, 
explain  to  them  the  regulations  which  will  he 
enforced  and  get  their  signatures  on  the  lease 
forms. 

(3)  Return  the  completed  forms  to  the  Fish 
Commission  office  in  Harrisburg  by  March  15. 

If  all  is  in  order  the  Commission  will  ap- 
prove an  application,  so  advise  the  district  Fish 
Warden  and  furnish  him  with  the  desired  num- 
ber of  posters.  The  Fish  Warden  will  in  turn 
advise  the  sponsoring  group  and  enlist  their  aid 
in  placing  the  signs. 

The  Fish  Commission  extends  several  reasons 
for  its  looking  with  favor  upon  ffy  fishing 
streams.  First  and  most  important  they  encour- 
age a type  of  fishing  which  is  neither  destruc- 
tive nor  harmful  to  small  trout.  Natural  bait 
of  any  type  is  frequently  swallowed  and  even 
when  care  is  used  in  handling  or  unhooking 


especially  undersized  trout,  one  out  of  three 
is  killed.  Conversely,  experiments  conducted 
by  competent  authorities  on  controlled  waters 
revealed  that  less  than  3%  of  trout  booked 
on  the  artificial  fly  are  seriously  injured.  Young 
trout  are  conserved  by  the  regulations  and 
anglers  fishing  for  fun  or  larger  fish  can  return 
their  catches  with  little  harm  done.  Thus,  the 
same  trout  may  provide  pleasure  for  several 
fishermen. 

Secondly,  land  owners  often  favor  these 
special  regulations  because  of  the  resulting 
lighter  fishing  pressure  and  lack  of  night  fishing. 
Some  waters  would  only  be  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic under  these  special  restrictions.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  Commission’s  aim  to  encourage 
any  conservation  practice  which  will  improve 
sportsmen-land  owner  relations  and  open  or 
keep  open  waters  to  public  fishing. 

Though  no  special  stocking  either  as  to  size 
or  number  is  to  l)e  done  in  these  “fly  fishing 
only”  waters,  additional  patrol  by  regular  and 
special  Wardens  is  assured.  This  is  another 
reason  why  land  owners  often  like  these  re- 
strictions. 

Finally,  the  Commission  favors  these  regula- 
tions because  they  emphasize  the  recreational 
side  of  trout  fishing.  The  higher  size  limit,  lower 
creel  limit,  daylight  fishing,  the  prospect  of 
natural  propagation  and  growth  that  could 
accompany  such  restriction  and  the  use  of 
tackle  less  destructive  to  small  fish  all  com- 
bine to  stress  the  value  of  fishing  for  fun.  The 
motto  for  which  Pennsylvania  has  become 
famous  is  still  a good  one — if  you  would  catch 
more  trout,  kill  less. 


WEALTH  LEAVING  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  muddiness  of  our  streams  during  torren- 
tial downpours  resembles  nothing  quite  so 
much  as  LIQUID  EARTH.  Tons  of  precious 
topsoil  have  left  us  forever.  How  long  will  it 
continue?  Soil  conservation  practices  will  keep 
the  topsoil  on  the  farms,  forests  will  protect 
the  steep  slopes. 
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by  Day  C.  Yeager 


Sometime  ago,  a friend  of  mine  returned 
from  a vaeation  trip  and  presented  me  with  a 
saw-toothed  plaque  inseribed  with  a burning 
tool,  “Behold  the  Fisherman.” 


With  a smile  that  suggested  that  perhaps  he’s 
been  eating  his  frozen  food  without  thawing, 
he  laughingly — laughingly? — said,  “I  thought 
of  you  when  I saw  this.” 

I have  therefore  chosen  a few  words  to  ex- 
press publicly  and  from  my  bottom,  my  opinion 
of  him,  his  exponents  and  their  saw-teeth. 


Rather  than  wax  your  ears  prosaie,  I shall 
deal  with  only  the  last  line  of  this  alternating 
current  doodling  which  reads,  “Smelling  of 
strong  drink  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.” 

Now  I ask  you,  “Do  we  smell  of  strong 
drink?”  Absolutely  not.  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  most  repellants  have  an  odor  that 
outshines  booze  and,  we  immediately  eliminate 
all  those  who  don’t  like  swatting  bugs;  they 
smell  of  repellant. 

Did  you  ever  smell  an  old  fisherman’s  pipe? 
One  puff  on  his  briar  and  a low  pressure  area 
has  been  created,  eausing  all  other  odors  to 
leave  in  a counter-clockwise  direction. 

If  you  have  ever  been  fortunate  enough  to 
get  down  wind  from  an  untidy  creel,  you  have 
experienced  an  odor  that  is  distinctive  in  itself. 
No  strong  drink  can  pervade  the  same  space  as 
used  fish  or  overripe  garden  hackle.  What  a 
pair  of  sweaty  boots  leave  in  their  wake  has 
not  been  called  the  “enchanting  moment” 
either. 

Let  us  not  then,  dear  friend,  call  a spade  a 
damshovel.  We  smell  not  as  accused  but  of 
wholesome  things  in  nature.  Take  away  our 
gasoline,  bug  juices,  pipes  and  creels  and  you 
won’t  get  a quiver  from  all  your  odorometers. 
Perhaps  your  king-size  nose  should  be  equipped 
with  filters,  you  may  be  closer  to  the  smell  than 
we  are. 

Lest  I be  accused  of  dealing  in  generalities, 
let’s  look  into  the  official  files  of  the  B.F.I.,  the 
Bureau  of  Fishing  Information. 

In  the  case  of  No.  465971,  only  the  number 
has  been  changed  to  protect  the  innocent.  No. 
465971  was  fishing  the  backwoods  section  one 
day  when  a stroke  of  bad  luck  caused  him  to 
fall  on  a slippery  rock.  His  injuries  consisted 
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of  bumped  rump  and  a broken  bottle  of  dry 
fly  oil.  Now  the  serious  problem  was  naturally 
the  replenishment  of  the  precious  liquid. 

Glancing  about,  the  poor  fellow  chanced  to 
see  smoke  curling  up  through  the  pines  and 
upon  further  investigation  he  found  a small 
shack  hidden  therein.  As  he  approached  a shot- 
gun with  a voice  inquired  “What  the  censored 
do  you  want?” 

“Do  you  have  some  gasoline  or  alcohol  and 
a little  paraffin?”  asked  our  friend. 

“Yep,”  and  the  fisherman  was  in  business. 

The  shotgun  withdrew  and  a bottle  appeared 
saying,  “Two  dollars,  keep  the  bottle.”  So  our 
friend  heated  the  wax,  poured  in  into  the  solu- 
tion and  went  merrily  on  his  way. 

He  noticed  that  his  flies  not  only  floated  high 
and  dry,  hut  sometimes  they  would  take  off 
to  hover  and  glide.  This  was  very  strange  in- 
deed hut  stranger  still,  the  bottle  of  fly  oil  be- 
gan to  sizzle.  Before  he  could  escape,  the  thing 
hlew  up  and  everything  went  black.  It  was 
shortly  thereafter  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
found,  reeking  with  alcohol  and  still  uncon- 
scious. 

Further  investigation  proved  his  story  to  be 
true,  the  drain  was  pulled  in  the  little  shack 
and  the  shotgun  went  to  jail.  Incidentally,  the 
shotgun  was  not  a fisherman,  but  had  merely 
retired  to  the  forest  in  order  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions. 

Case  history  No.  684110  proves  interesting 
also.  The  defendant  had  been  happily  fishing 
through  the  ice  for  several  hours,  little  suspect- 
ing that  danger  lurked  nearby.  As  he  stooped  to 
tip  down  a tip-up,  he  was  savagely  bitten  by  the 
rare  Frigid  Ichthyosaurus  snake. 

The  serpent,  which  was  the  only  evidence  in 
this  case,  escaped  unharmed,  leaving  the  fisher- 
man with  just  one  recourse.  It  was  while  he 
was  recoursing  at  the  nearest  bar  that  he  was 
charged  with  drinking  while  fishing.  Circum- 
stantially, he  was  guilty  and  would  have  been 
judged  so  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  several 
other  fishermen  were  also  bitten  and  reported 
in  for  treatment  shortly  thereafter.  One  of  the 
men  testified  that  he  had  broken  off  the  ice 
snake’s  tail  hut  upon  placing  it  on  the  bar,  it 
melted. 

In  all  fairness,  a comparison  should  be  made 
with  other  sports  and  the  relation  to  drinking 
hahits.  A fisherman  of  any  degree  usually  looks 
forward  to  the  end  of  his  trip  with  anticipation 


of  being  wet  in  a localized  area  and  having  a 
hungry,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  expression,  gut. 

Where  on  the  other  hand  does  a golf  game 
end?  There  are  more  shots  sunk  on  the  19th 
hole  than  all  others  combined.  What  does  a 
skier  dream  of  as  he  slaloms  his  last  slalom? 
What  happens  when  everybody  on  a bowling 
team  strikes  but  one?  And  as  for  Canasta,  the 
less  said,  the  better. 

No,  my  little  wood  burning  friend,  acrid 
smoke  has  gone  to  your  head.  Why  don’t  you, 
instead,  try  burning  “for  rent”  signs  on  hollow 
trees  for  all  your  squirrely  friends. 

The  other  half  of  this  verbal  filet  concerns 
the  question  of  veracity.  It  is  true  that,  upon 
occasion  and  with  justification,  a few  fishermen 
have  lied.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  truth 
is  not  in  us. 

Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  case  history  No.  1? 
As  a hoy  this  person  was  suspected  of  chopping 
down  a cherry  tree.  When  questioned  and 
though  confronted  with  an  impending  trip  to 
the  wood  shed.  No.  1 accepted  his  responsi- 
bility by  answering  the  charge,  “Yes,  I did  it 
with  my  little  hatchet.” 

Now  I ask  you,  could  anyone  be  more  truth- 
ful? What  has  never  been  disclosed  was  the 
next  question  his  father  asked  him.  “Why  did 
you  chop  down  the  tree?” 

“To  get  a fishing  pole,”  was  the  little  fellow’s 
answer.  The  old  man  explained  that  cherry 
wasn’t  too  good  for  fishing  poles.  He  then  cut 
down  two  prize  maples  and  they  spent  the 
summer  together,  down  at  the  old  catfish  hole. 

There  is  also  a case  on  record  whereby  a 
fisherman  was  actually  encouraged  to  lie.  A 
local  chapter  of  the  Liar’s  Club  offered  a spin- 
ning outfit  as  first  prize  to  the  biggest  liar. 
Note  that  the  prize  was  slanted  in  order  to  at- 
tract case  No.  541027.  He  entered  the  contest 
and  told  the  following  story. 

“I  once  knew  of  a very  large  bass  that  de- 
veloped a taste  for  fishermen.  It  seems  that  when 
he  was  nearly  full  grown,  a helpless  angler  fell 
out  of  his  boat  and  Big  Mouth  ate  the  poor 
fellow.  Not  all  at  once,  he  was  bred  of  cultured 
stock.  But  from  that  day  forward,  he  dreamed 
of  eating  fishermen  by  the  dozens. 

Lady  Luck  rewarded  him  one  day  when  he 
found  his  second  victim  wading  nearhy.  He 
devoured  this  fellow  completely,  that  is,  all  but 
his  hat  full  of  flies.  Since  there  was  nothing 
of  an  edible  nature  on  the  old  lid,  he  wore  the 
hat  for  decoration.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
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noticed  that  whenever  a fisherman  saw  the  hat 
go  hy,  the  poor  sloh  nearby  broke  his  neck 
trying  to  retrieve  it.  It  seemed  that  men 
couldn’t  resist  the  beautiful  colored  flies.  So  it 
eame  about  that  angler  after  angler  would  dis- 
appear, no  one  suspecting  how  they  had  been 
lured  to  their  death.  All  except  me.  Being  a bait 
fisherman,  the  old  I)ass  tried  his  scheme  on  me 
and  exposed  his  hand.  You  see  I only  break  out 
in  a rash  when  a can  of  worms  goes  by. 

The  next  day  I dressed  up  a pot-belly  stove 
to  look  like  my  wife’s  brother  and  rowed  oat 
into  the  lake.  Soon  the  hat  came  near  and  with 
a grunt  of  extreme  effort,  I toppled  the  pin 
striped  stove  out  the  side.  With  one  gulp,  Big 
Mouth  gobbled  it  down  and  sank  like  a rock, 
never  to  be  seen  again.” 

No.  541027  won  the  spinning  outfit  and  was 
overjoyed.  Little  did  he  dream  that  a well  laid 
plan  had  branded  him  as  a liar  and  that  all 
his  cohorts  woidd  he  similarly  charged.  Until 
this  article  is  read,  no  one  ever  realized  whal 
really  happened.  No.  541027  was  actually  a 
swindler.  His  story  was  true  in  every  detail  and 
but  for  the  fact  that  I saw  it  happen  and  re- 
veal it  now,  you  too  would  consider  him  guilty 
of  exaggeration.  No.  541027  has  agreed  to  re- 
turn the  spinning  outfit,  slightly  used,  for  some 
honest  liar  to  claim. 

There  you  have  it,  dear  friends.  It  is  up  to 
you  as  Pennsylvania  Anglers  to  go  forth  in  a 
crusade  that  will  erase  the  stigma  so  unfairly 
cast  upon  us.  Wherever  you  go,  carry  a small 
saw  with  you.  Remove  the  last  line  of  these 
blasphemous  signs  and  instead,  insert  what  I 
deem  a fitting  substitution.  It  doesn’t  scan 
prosodic  but  it  is  much  more  eloquent. 

“Smelling — hut  good,  and  truthfully  loaded.” 

Bob  Cypher  might  draw  character  burning 
for  rent  sign  on  tree  with  holes.  Squirrels  sit- 
ting on  limb  with  their  suitcases. 

Also  scene  of  people  surrounding  a man  in 
fishing  togs.  They  are  pouring  liquid  on  him 
with  one  hand  and  signs  which  read,  “Booze- 
hound,  Toper,  Pheeeuu,  etc.” 

Man  sitting  in  court  taking  oath.  He  is  hold- 
ing huge  fish  in  one  hand  and  has  other  hand 
on  Book.  Tube  entering  top  of  his  head  leads 
from  bottle  of  truth  serum. 

Fisherman  standing  in  front  of  perfume 
counter. 


^^riends  to  the  i^edcue! 


Some  people  don’t  lielieve  what  they  read, 
especially  when  their  reading  is  the  writing 
of  an  outdoor  columnist! 

After  our  story  last  fall  about  the  wonder- 
ful walleye  fishing  enjoyed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Outdoor  Writers  on  the  float  trip  from  Warren 
to  Franklin,  some  down-river  folks  thought  we 
had  stretched  the  truth — -from  here  to  Canada, 
that  is.  The  fishing  in  these  parts  just  couldn’t 
be  so  good! 

To  our  rescue  came  five  fishermen  friends  of 
Franklin,  Jim  Connell,  “Chubby”  Burchfield, 
Mike  Scurry,  Reno  Delmaso  and  Don  “Army” 
Armstrong.  In  two  days  of  float-fishing  from 
Tidioute  to  Trunkeyville  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  these  anglers  killed  24  walleyes  and  18 
bass.  Eight  of  the  Ijiggest  walleyes  weighed  a 
total  of  50  pounds.  Twelve  of  the  bass  weighed 
four  pounds  or  better  each. 

We  understand  several  “doubters”  had  a look 
at  the  “string.”  Henceforth  we  hope  they  be- 
lieve the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers.  And 
to  our  friendly  fishing  five  of  Franklin  we  say, 
“fellows  now  that  we  know  how  good  our  wall- 
eye and  bass  fishing  can  he,  let’s  kill  less.  Save 
some  for  tomorrow  and  the  next  fisherman. 
Keep  hammering  for  a clean  Allegheny  River 
from  Franklin  to  Warren.” 


- — By  Steve  Szalewicz, 
in  the  Oil  City  Derrick. 


This  Boat-Float  Fishing  is  Great! 
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ill  the  MAILBAG 


Mr.  J.  Allen  Barrett,  Editor 
Pennsylvama  Angler 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a former  resident  of  Pennsylvania  (born 
and  raised  in  Windber,  Penna.  in  Somerset 
County — the  best  trout  fishing  county  in  Penna. 
— bar  none)  and  a resident  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
the  past  ten  years,  I would  like  to  voice  my 
opinion  of  the  proposed  $5.00  fishing  license 
fee  as  advocated  by  the  Penna.  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

First  of  all,  let  me  assure  you  that  I,  and  all 
of  my  Ohio  angling  friends  who  are  also  “week- 
end” Penna.  fishermen,  are  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  license  fee  increase,  even  though  it  will 
probably  raise  our  non-resident  fee  to  $10.00 
or  more.  Also,  we  are  just  average  wage-earners 
and  don’t  have  “nioney-to-burn”  any  more  than 
you  Pennsylvanians  do,  but  we  love  to  fish  and 
hunt  and  anything  that  will  make  our  sport 
more  productive  and  enjoyable  we  are  willing 
to  pay  for. 

You  Pennsylvanians  don’t  seem  to  realize 
how  fortunate  you  are!  You  can  decide,  on  the 
spur-of-the-moment,  to  go  fishing  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  he  on  your  favorite  trout  or  bass 
stream.  If  the  fishing  is  poor  that  day,  or  the 
next,  you  can  try  your  luck  the  following  day 
and  “hit  ’em  biting.”  And  what  did  your  trip 
cost  you — a couple  of  dollars  for  gasoline?  But 
to  us  “non-residents”  it’s  an  entirely  different 
matter.  We  have  to  plan  ahead  of  time  for  our 
week-ends.  Our  license  fee  is  double  yours,  we 
have  to  drive  150  to  300  miles  one  way  to  reach 
our  favorite  streams  at  a cost  of  5 to  10  dollars 
for  gasoline  and  oil,  our  hotel  hills  average 
5 to  8 dollars  per  nite  (2  nites — 10  to  16  dol- 
lars) , meals  average  one  dollar  for  breakfasts 
and  2 dollars  for  dinners  in  your  restaurants. 
All  told,  for  an  average  week-end  of  fishing  in 
Penna.  by  a non-resident  it  costs  a minimum 
of  19  dollars  per  person,  exclusive  of  fishing 
license  fees.  Therefore,  a few  dollars  increase 
in  license  fees  that  would  make  for  better  fish- 
ing is  small  compared  to  the  overall  cost  to 
us.  Also,  when  the  fishing  is  “poor”  on  week- 
ends, we’re  just  plain  out  of  luck.  We  can’t 


come  back  “tomorrow”  when  they  are  biting! 

Many  of  you  residents  will  say,  hat  the 
hell  do  we  care  about  you  non-residents.  It's 
your  tough  luck  if  it  costs  you  that  much  to 
fish  here.  We  don't  ask  you  to  come  to  Penna. 
to  catch  our  fish!  We  don’t  need  your  busi- 
ness!” Well,  maybe  you  do  and  maybe  you 
don’t  need  our  business.  That’s  neither  here 
nor  there.  But  we  love  to  fish  and  it  isn’t  us 
complaining  about  the  license  fee  increase 
proposal! 

Sincerely, 

/s/  MICHAEL  T.  SEKELA 

1 7406  Maple  Heights  Blvd., 
Maple  Heights,  Ohio 

Editor 

Pennsylvama  Angler 
Dear  Sir: 

I’ve  read  witli  interest  the  articles,  l)oth  pro 
and  con,  debating  tbe  Fish  Commission’s  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  fishing  license  fee  from 
.$2.50  to  $5.00.  Let  me  present  a cold  calculated 
viewpoint. 

The  average  American  sport  fisherman 
spends  in  the  vicinity  of  two  hundred  dollars 
per  year  in  this  pursuit.  As  long  as  they  are 
spending  this  much,  how  can  they  intelligently 
object  to  spending  two  and  a balf  dollars 
more?  This  represents  a 1)4%  increase  in  their 
total  expenditures,  yet  allows  our  commission 
to  double,  or  provide  a 100%  increase  in  the 
improvements  tliat  they  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish. To  put  it  another  way,  if  you  went  into 
a store  to  !)uy  a roll  of  film  for  $2.00,  and  they 
said  you  could  have  a second  roll  for  an  addi- 
tional $.02,  who  would  turn  down  the  offer?  . . . 

Very  sincerely, 

FREDERICK  W.  JOHNSON 

Capt.,  USAF  I home — Lewisburg,  Pa.  i 

8101  Maple  Street 
Fairchild,  ash. 
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FATHEAD  MINNOW  (Pitnephales  promelas) 

This  small  minnow  is  commonly  propagated  in  ponds  and  is  a popul 
bait  fish  for  perch,  crappies  and  bass.  The  female  sticks  the  eggs  to  t] 
underside  of  stones  or  sticks  along  the  shore;  the  male  guards  the  ne 
and  keeps  the  eggs  clean  until  they  hatch.  Food  consists  of  algae  ai 
small  insects. 


BLACKNOSE  DACE  ( Rhinichthys  atratullus) 

Is  a common  stream  minnow  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  The  black  line  down  the  side  and  over  the  head  is  characteristic. 
It  is  a popular  bait  for  trout.  Spawning  occurs  on  the  riffles  in  May  at 
which  time  the  black  line  in  the  males  may  be  bordered  with  orange  or 
yellow,  likewise  the  front  fins.  Small  animals  and  some  algae  make  up 
the  food. 


HORNYHEAD  CHUB  (Nocomis  biguttafusJ 

Resembles  the  creek  chub  in  size  and  shape  and  is  a fair  bait  minno' 
though  it  cannot  be  easily  propagated.  Distribution  in  Pennsylvania 
limited  to  the  Genesee  drainage  and  to  parts  of  the  Ohio  River  systei 
Males  have  sharp  spawning  tubercles  on  top  of  the  head  in  the  sprit 
breeding  season  and  a prominent  red  spot  behind  the  eye.  The  cot 
pleted  nest  is  a circular  pile  of  gravel  within  which  the  fertilized  egi 
develop.  Food  consists  of  some  small  plants  but  mostly  of  insects  at 
other  small  animals. 


BROOK  STICKLEBACK  (Eucalia  inconstans) 

There  are  three  representatives  of  this  interesting  family  of  fishes 
in  Pennsylvania  but  the  commonest  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. Five  or  six  separate  spines  on  the  back  of  these  small,  slimy, 
scaleless  fish,  which  rarely  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  characterize  the 
brook  stickleback.  It  is  found  in  streams  and  ponds  throughout  the  state 
and  has  a limited  value  as  a forage  fish  and  as  a bait  fish.  Spawning 
occurs  in  tiny  spherical  nests  of  grass,  twigs  and  weeds,  fastened  to 
submerged  logs  and  sticks.  The  male  guards  the  eggs  and  young  for 
several  weeks.  Sticklebacks  are  highly  voracious  and  feed  on  any  animal 
life  which  they  can  kill. 
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STONECAT  (Noturus  flaws) 

The  fish  illustrated  is  one  of  the  five  species  of  stonecats  or  “catties” 
of  the  fisherman,  who  pick  up  these  fine  hait  fish  in  the  rocky  rifldes 
of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and  other  rivers  of  the  state.  These 
miniature  catfish  (few  exceed  about  six  inches  in  length)  hollow  out 
nests  under  stones  in  the  riffles  in  the  spring  and  the  egg  masses  are 
guarded  hy  the  male  until  hatching.  The  young  also  stay  in  these  pro- 
tected spots  for  some  time  thereafter  when  they  scatter  and  each  takes 
up  its  home  under  an  individual  stone  in  the  riffle.  Food  is  mostly  insect 
larvae  and  other  small  animals.  Like  the  larger  members  of  the  family, 
stonecats  have  poison  glands  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins 
and  can  inflict  painful  wounds  if  not  handled  carefully. 


>MMON  SHINER  (Notropis  eornutus) 

jometimes  called  the  redfin  shiner  because  of  the  brilliant  color  of 
I fins  of  the  males  in  the  breeding  season,  this  minnow  truly  deserves 
1 name  “common”  since  it  is  widespread  in  most  streams  east  of  the 
ckies.  It  may  reach  a length  of  eight  inches.  This  shiner  is  commonly 
td  as  bait  although  it  cannot  be  successfully  propagated  in  most  ponds 
ing  largely  a stream  fish.  Feeding  on  insects,  worms  etc.,  it  is  often 
I first  fish  caught  by  the  young  angler. 


REDBELLY  DACE  (Chrosomus  eryfhrogaster) 

Another  small,  widely  distributed  minnow  commonly  raised  for  bait, 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  double  black  stripe  along  the  side  and  the 
reddish  belly  of  breeding  males.  Small  plants  and  animals  supply  its  food. 


] 

i 
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l>HNNY  DARTER  (Boleosoma  nigrum) 

js  a member  of  the  perch  family  but  because  of  its  small  size  (seldom 
ijching  three  inches)  and  wide  distribution  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
Mhe  state  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a minnow  and  used  for  bait  especially 
I trout.  There  are  at  least  eighteen  different  species  of  darters  in 
ftmsylvania ; some  of  the  males  are  highly  colored  during  the  spring 
i;eding  season.  Spawning  occurs  in  the  riffles  or  along  the  shores  where 
i eggs  are  stuck  to  the  underside  of  a stone  and  guarded  by  the  male, 
fod  consists  of  small  plants,  insects  and  other  tiny  animals. 


Editors  note:  This  is  the  last  of  a series  of  brief  sketches  of  common  Pennsylvania 
Fishes,  which  was  inaugurated  in  the  April,  1956  issue  of  the  Angler.  The  series 
described  the  51  species  considered  most  important  of  the  195  common  to  Penn- 
sylvania waters  as  listed  by  Dr.  Henry  Fowler  of  the  Philadelphia  Acadamy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  It  is  planned  to  reprint  the  series  in  booklet  form  at  an  early 
date.  It  will  be  available  at  a nominal  fee  to  cover  the  costs  of  publication  and 
handling. 
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B^eel  ^Tiling 


By  DAVID  N.  TAYLOR 


For  twelve  months  a year,  through  snow 
or  sun,  warm  or  cold,  rain  or  clear,  there 
are,  in  all  prohahility,  several  million  casting 
reels  in  operation  simultaneously  on  any  given 
weekend  or  holiday.  Plug  casters,  working 
quiet  bays  or  ponds;  trollers  moving  constantly 
up  and  down  rivers  or  across  lakes;  still  fisher- 
men, hunched  up  in  rowboats  or  propped  up 
against  trees  on  the  shore.  Everything  from  the 
dollar  reel  that  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
youngster,  to  the  imported,  expensive  mech- 
anism of  the  veteran.  Some  are  shiny  and  well 
oiled,  while  others  are  rusty  and  heat  up.  A 
vast  army  of  anglers,  and  they  are  all  de- 
pendent on  the  eommon  bait  casting  reel  for 
their  sport.  But  how  many  of  this  vast  army 
of  fishermen  have  given  any  serious  thought  to 
the  history  of  the  reel,  to  its  development,  or 
to  the  persons  or  incidents  responsible  for  this 
development?  The  hare  essentials  of  angling — 
the  rod,  line  and  hook — were  the  products  of 
evolution.  Their  growth  progressed  down 
through  the  ages  from  the  primitive  man  to 
the  present.  On  the  other  hand  the  progress 
of  the  casting  reel,  as  we  know  it  today,  can 
be  credited,  for  the  most  part,  to  several  in- 
dividuals. It  was  left  up  to  a group  of  Ken- 
tucky watchmakers,  however,  to  make  the  most 
important  changes  and  diseoveries. 

Without  a doubt  the  first  reel  was  simply 
the  angler’s  hand  holding  the  excess  line  until 
necessary  to  allow  it  to  pass  through  the  crude 
guides  on  the  pole.  Later  on  the  ancient 
Egyptians  used  a fixed  spool  mounted  on  the 
end  of  the  rod.  This  idea  came  to  England  and 
in  the  year  1651  in  the  Art  of  Angling  by 
Barker,  there  is  mentioned  a “wind”  for  the 
storage  of  line.  In  Walton’s  second  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Angler  this  device  is  spoken  of 
as  a “wheele.” 

From  that  time  until  the  beginning  of  the 
1800’s  the  reel  remained  very  much  the  same. 


The  anglers  were  using  either  this  type  of 
single  action  reel  or  a homemade  variety  con- 
structed from  old  sewing  spools  mounted  on  a 
frame.  These  reels  did  the  job  of  holding  the 
line  and  they  did  take  care  of  reeling  it  in, 
hut  the  prolilem  of  throwing  or  casting  the 
bait  out  was  still  unsolved.  In  those  times  it 
was  the  practice  to  strip  off  enough  line  and 
either  hold  it  in  the  hand  or  coil  it  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Then 
the  bait  was  thrown  out  with  a swinging  motion 
of  the  rod.  Crude  and  difficult  hut  effective, 
after  a fashion.  In  1810  in  Hopewell,  Kentucky 
(now  Paris,  Kentucky)  a watchmaker  by  the 
name  of  George  Snyder  produced  the  first  reel 
having  a free-running  spool.  Now  the  fishing 
world  had  a reel  which  would  play  out  the 
line  directly  on  the  cast.  In  addition,  it  had 
a gear  ratio  which  turned  the  spool  approxi- 
mately three  and  one  half  turns  for  one  turn 
of  the  crank.  The  Snyder  reels  were  also  nar- 
rower in  spool  diameter  and  longer,  on  the 
theory  that  this  style  of  spool  would  revolve 
more  rapidly. 

The  Snyder  reel  remained  essentially  the 
same  until  1833.  In  that  year  one  of  Snyder’s 
customers.  Judge  Mason  Brown  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  lost  his  reel.  He  went  to  a watch- 
maker, Jonathan  Meek  of  Frankfort,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  build  one  similar  to  the  missing 
reel.  Meek  did  this  and  then  continued  mak- 
ing reels,  more  or  less  as  a side  line,  until 
1840,  when  he  went  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Benjamin  Meek.  The  Meek  reels  kept 
the  same  gear  ratio  and  contained  such  innova- 
tions as  a click  and  a drag  operated  by  sliding 
buttons  as  they  are  today.  They  also  had  a 
collar  around  the  crank  shaft  and  the  spool 
shaft.  Earlier  models  left  them  protuding. 

Then  a year  or  so  later  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, another  watchmaker,  J.  W.  Hardman, 
constructed  a reel  which  employed  screws  to 
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Snyder  Reel 


Meek  Reel 


fasten  the  head  and  tail  plates  and  the  pillars 
instead  of  rivets,  which  were  universally  used 
until  then.  He  also  changed  the  gear  ratio  to 
four  to  one,  thus  making  the  first  quadruple 
multiplying  reel.  His  use  of  the  screws  made 
his  the  first  take-down  reel.  He  also  shortened 
the  spool  and  increased  the  diameter. 

About  this  time  Benjamin  C.  Milam,  another 
watch  maker  from  Frankfort,  appeared  on  the 
scene.  He  first  hecame  associated  with  the 
Meeks  as  an  apprentice  and  later  on  went 
into  partnership  with  Ben  Meek.  A few  years 
later  Meek  left  to  reestablish  himself  in  the 
watchmaking  business  and  Milam,  after  train- 
ing his  son,  produced  some  excellent  reels  for 
several  years  under  the  name  of  B.  C.  Milam 
& Son.  His  reels  took  first  prizes  at  the  Chicago 
Worlds  Fair  in  1893,  the  Fisheries  Exposition 
in  1899,  and  the  World’s  Exposition  in  1904. 

In  1883  Ben  Meek  returned  to  Louisville  to 
take  up  the  reel  business  once  more.  With  his 
two  sons  he  organized  a partnership  and  for 
the  first  time  reels  were  manufactured  on  a 
mass  production  basis.  They  also  came  up  with 
many  improvements,  such  as  spiral  gears  and 
jeweled  pivot  bearings. 

Many  other  watchmakers  in  Kentucky  worked 
on  and  built  other  reels  and  perfected  small 
but  useful  changes.  The  next  important  addi- 
tion was  the  level- wind.  Some  say  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Jr.,  should  he  given  credit 
for  this,  while  others  claim  that  it  was  in- 
vented by  a firm  of  Wheeler  & McGregor  and 
perfected  by  Ben  Meek. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  more 
innovations  and  devices  added  to  the  reel  for 
the  benefit  of  the  angler.  Anti-hacklash 


Hardman  Reel 


features,  the  star  drag,  direct  drive  gears, 
thumbing  devices  and  lighter  weight,  are  just  a 
few,  but  underneath  all  of  these  improvements 
and  ornamentation  it  is  basically  the  old  Ken- 
tucky reel.  Because  of  the  ingenuity  and  initia- 
tive of  these  men  a new  type  of  angling  was 
born  and  new  products  were  developed  to  go 
with  the  bait  casting  reel.  The  casting  plug  ap- 
peared with  its  thousands  of  various  makes, 
models  and  styles.  Spoons  and  spinners,  previ- 
ously used  only  for  trolling  were  altered  to 
‘fit’  the  reel.  Weedless  lures  came  into  their 
own.  Braided  silk  and  later  nylon  lines  were 
perfected  with  the  emphasis  on  lightness  for 
longer,  smoother  casts  and  durability,  to  with- 
stand the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  passage 
through  the  guides  and  the  level-wind.  Rods 
became  shorter  and  lighter  with  a whip-like 
action.  Later  on  the  offset  reel  seat,  facilitating 
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easier  and  more  accurate  casting,  became  pop- 
ular. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  reel  was  the 
most  important  single  contribution  to  angling 
since  the  Neanderthal  Man  sat  on  a river  hank 
with  a fiber  line  and  a bone  hook.  It  sort  of 
makes  a fellow  wonder  what  he  would  he  doing 
on  Sunday  mornings  if  these  Kentucky  watch* 
makers  had  stuck  to  making  watches. 

Meek  and  Milam  Reel 


Research:  'Dream'  or  Tool? 

Probably  the  most  vital  tool  in  industry  today  is  research.  Indeed,  without  it  a firm 
cannot  long  survive  in  the  face  of  intense  competition  and  the  constant  demand  for 
new  and  better  products,  more  efficient  and  cheaper  means  of  production. 

Similarly,  no  progressive  program  of  fish  and  game  management  can  exist  for  long 
without  research.  Except  in  times  of  national  emergency  when  we  turn  to  scientists  for 
urgent  help  in  devising  new  weapons  of  war,  these  seekers  after  truth  all  too  often 
are  targets  of  scorn  as  “dreamers,”  or  worse.  Yet  it  is  to  these  scientists — or  in  the 
case  of  fish  and  game,  these  biologists — to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the  credit  for  our 
ever-widening  circle  of  knowledge  al)out  this  world  we  live  in. 

There  is  a rather  fine  line  sometimes  between  basic  research  and  applied  research. 
Let’s  take,  for  instance,  a Fish  and  Game  Department  project  with  the  chukar  partridge 
(federal  Pittman-Robertson  funds  providing  three-fourths  of  the  cost) . Basic  research 
revealed  information  on  the  bird’s  habitat,  its  food  habits  and  reproductive  capacity. 
Next,  the  habitat  study  was  broadened  and  limited  plantings  were  made,  trapping  and 
transplanting  the  chukar  to  other  test  locations  to  determine  how  the  bird  would  react. 
Tbe  process  is  a slow  one,  for  Mother  Nature  cannot  be  hurried.  It  usually  requires 
two  to  three  years  of  careful  checking  and  rechecking  before  a general  conclusion  can 
safely  be  made. 

Until  tbis  stage  tbe  chukar  had  been  protected  by  a year-round  closed  season.  Now 
the  facts  indicated  it  was  able  to  adapt  itself  to  new  locations  in  the  State  and  multiply 
to  the  point  where,  under  proper  regulations,  the  bird  could  provide  bunting  pleasure 
for  the  sportsman  without  danger  of  extinction. 

At  this  point  the  facts  were  laid  before  sportsmen’s  groups  for  their  approval  before 
the  next  step — submitting  recommendations  for  changes  to  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. The  public  was  given  additional  opportunity  to  voice  its  comments  at  a 
commission  meeting. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  basic  research  evolved  into  applied  research  and  then  into  a game 
management  program,  tested  all  the  way,  before  resulting  in  official  action  making  the 
once-protected  chukar  a game  bird. 

Somewhat  similar  steps  apply  to  fisheries  research.  The  facts  found  in  previous  investi- 
gations now  are  the  basis  for  many  of  the  present  regulations.  As  conditions  change  they 
will  be  used  as  a measuring  stick  for  future  recommendations  for  better  management  of 
the  fisheries,  be  they  striped  hass,  steel-head  trout,  salmon,  sardines  or  clams. 

As  a national  news  magazine  put  it  recently — and  it  applies  to  fish  and  game  matters, 
too — industry  has  found  that  freedom  from  pressure  of  the  need  for  immediate  results 
produces  the  best  atmosphere  for  research.  A corporation  executive  declared: 

‘ Research  is  never  a blind  alley.  Learning  what  is  not  feasible  is  perhaps  nearly  as  im- 
portant * * * as  learning  what  is.  Research  is  a program  that  corrects  its  own  mistakes.” 

— Outdoor  Californian 
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By  Any  Other  IVame  • • • • 

a warden’s  job  is  big ....  and  getting  bigger 


By  C.  ROBERT  GLOVER 

Chief,  Conservation  Education 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


How  would  you  like  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  a 
man  who  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  those  he 
serves  on  every  one  of  the  year’s  365  days,  and 
for  24  hours  of  each  of  those  days,  and  of  a 
man  who  has  actually  been  at  work  the  equiv- 
alent of  356  normal  eight-hour  working  days 
in  a year? 

There  may  he  numerous  callings  that  would 
make  such  demands  on  one’s  time,  hut  the 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
reveal  that  a Fish  Warden  in  this  Common- 
wealth is  one  of  those  callings. 

But  even  the  departure  from  the  normal  and 
expected  those  days  and  hours  represent,  less 
generally  realized  is  the  diversity  of  the  duties 
a Pennsylvania  Fish  Warden  is  called  upon 
to  perform.  Until  very  recent  years  he  was  a 
policeman  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Stream 
patrol  and  law  enforcement  were  his  primary 
duties,  and  he  was  expected  to  do  little  else.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  arrests  he  made  was  the 
measure  of  his  merit. 

But  that  order  of  things  has  been  changing. 
In  1956,  only  60,147  hours  of  the  close  to  160,- 
000  hours  logged  hy  the  Commission’s  law  en- 
forcement division  were  charged  up  to  the  work 
for  which  the  division  is  named.  Even  that  is 
not  a true  picture  because  a goodly  number 
of  the  hours  devoted  to  taking  creel  censuses 
up  to  this  time  have  heen  charged  to  law  en- 
forcement. This  year  creel  census  taking  will 
he  listed  separately. 

Next  to  their  fish  law  enforcement  and  patrol 
and  survey  duty,  the  greatest  number  of  hours, 
slightly  under  14,800,  were  lent  to  assisting 
the  Wardens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 


mission. Special  details  at  the  direction  of 
supervisors  and  Fish  Commission  division  chiefs 
consnmed  13,569  hours. 

Other  duties  and  hours  devoted  to  them  are 
as  follows: 

Lending  assistance  to  fisheries  biologists  and 
managers  and  independent  stream  surveys — 
11,523  hours. 

Stocking  fish — 10,631  hours. 

Attending  and  speaking  before  sportsmen’s 
clubs,  civic  clubs,  etc. — 6,067  hours. 
Investigations  of  posted  property  and  placing 
and  removing  signs  of  various  types — 2,176 
hours. 

Assisting  hatchery  personnel — 2,170  hours. 
Pollution  investigations — 2,120  hours. 
Investigations  attending  applications  for  mine 
drainage  permits — 1,799  hours. 

Investigations  attending  requests  for  channel 
changes  by  other  state  agencies  and  property 
owners — 1,320  hours. 

Investigations  attending  and  the  supervision 
of  draw  downs  of  water  in  dams,  lakes,  ponds, 
etc. — 1,195  hours. 

Assisting  State  Police — 707  hours. 

Assisting  and  supervising  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  and  fish  removal 
from  farm  ponds — 641  hours. 

Investigating,  assisting  and  supervising  the 
transfer  of  fish  from  waters  affected  by  pollu- 
tion, construction  and  low  water  conditions 
— 458  hours. 

Assisting  Fish  Commission  engineers — 352 
hours. 

Assisting  Commission  real  estate  agent  in 
land  and  water  acquisitions — 315  hours. 
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Preparation  and  filing  of  reports  and  other 
office  details  attending  the  above  activities — 
18,682  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  above  totals  reported  by 
Pennsylvania’s  Fish  Wardens  in  1956,  an  addi- 
tional 10,867  hours  were  logged  by  the  six  re- 
gional Warden  Supervisors  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

The  trend  away  from  total  time  spent  in 
“policing”  will  continue.  With  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  fishing  rules  and  regulations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  within  another  year  or  so  the  strict  law 
enforcement  activity  of  a Warden’s  itinerary 
will  lose  its  nnmher  one  call  on  his  time. 

However,  if  that  prospect  is  comforting  to 
the  small  segment  of  the  state’s  fishermen  who 
go  afield  with  weak  resolve  or  with  designs 
that  are  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Fish 
Code  and  Regulations,  it  would  he  well  that 
they  hold  in  check  any  such  impulses. 

First  of  all,  today’s  Fish  Warden  has  no  set 
schedule.  His  hours  of  patrol  duty  may  be  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night  and  vary  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week.  His  special  duty  as- 
signments are  not  normally  revealed,  thus  it  is 
not  generally  known  when  he  will  he  occupied 
elsewhere.  And  when  by  the  nature  of  his  as- 
signment his  whereabouts  is  known,  deputies 
take  over  or  Wardens  from  adjoining  districts 
move  in  and  with  no  fanfare.  There  is  even  no 
pre-arranged  schedule  of  days  off.  And  vaca- 


tions, to  borrow  Army  vernacular  on  informa- 
tion, are  “classified.” 

Further,  if  or  when  additional  revenues  be- 
come available  to  the  Commission  through  an 
increase  in  the  license  fee,  the  Warden  force 
will  he  expanded  to  permit  the  assignment  of 
a Warden  to  each  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  thereby  afford  its  fishing  public  an  extent 
of  protection  of  their  resources  and  service 
otherwise  in  fishery  matters  that  they  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  hut  most  certainly  deserved. 

So,  despite  the  lessened  “policing,”  the  law 
of  averages  is  still  very  much  against  the  wrong- 
doer, whether  his  act  is  impulsive  or  premedi- 
tated. 

One  A^ery  live  issue  to  which  the  added  duties 
now  Ijeing  performed  by  the  Fish  Warden  has 
given  rise,  is  the  prospect  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  enforcement  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  and  the  designation  of 
the  individuals  comprising  it. 

“Conservation  Officer”  instead  of  Fish  Warden 
has  been  a strong  contender  as  a title  for  that 
man  in  the  field.  However,  there  is  the  general 
feeling  that  it  is  too  all-inclusive  in  its  conno- 
tation. There  is  wide  agreement  that  it  should 
be  “Fish”  or  “Fishery  something-or-other,”  yet 
he  distinetive  in  relation  to  the  title  of 
“Fishery  Manager,”  by  which  are  known  those 
of  the  recently  instituted  corps  whose  duties 
basically  are  on  the  biology  side  of  the  Com- 
mission’s activities. 


HOW  IT  ALL  STARTED 

Ever  wonder  how  the  expression  “hook,  line  and 
sinker”  originated?  Here’s  Wehh  Garrison’s  version  of 
the  heginning  of  the  term  as  piihlished  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  The  Fisherman  magazine.  (Garrison’s 
article,  “How  It  All  Started,”  also  deals  tvith  the  origin 
of  many  other  terms  associated  with  fish  and  fishing.) 

Records  are  lacking,  hut  it  is  likely  that  fishermen 
of  ancient  times  had  devices  to  weight  their  hooks. 
American  Indians  developed  a practice  of  shaping 
special  stones  for  such  use.  Hand-rounded  with  great 
labor,  they  attracted  the  interest  of  woodsmen  and  ex- 
plorers. Admiring  whites  called  the  Indian  device  a 
sinker;  the  name  had  never  been  used  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  only  an  era  of  good  fishing  and  hunting; 
men  tried  to  outdo  one  another  in  telling  tall  tales 
of  their  adventures.  Davy  Crockett  legends  are  typical; 
it  was  an  age  when  the  fellow  who  could  tell  the 
biggest  lie  was  regarded  with  awe  and  admiration. 

A tenderfoot  from  the  East  sometimes  bit  on  a 
frontier  yarn.  He  was  compared  with  a hungry  fish 
and  said  to  swallow  it  “hook,  line,  and  sinker.”  By 
1844,  the  colorful  American  phrase  had  reached  Eng- 
land and  was  being  used  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  describe  gullible,  uncritical  listening. — The  Fisherman 
Magazine. 
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Commissioner  Houser  Resigns 


Charles  C.  Houser 


“Due  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control, 
both  as  to  business  and  health,  I am  forced  to 
ask  that  you  kindly  accept  my  resignation  as 
Fish  Commissioner  of  the  Southeast  Division, 
to  be  effective  as  of  February  1,”  Commissioner 


Charles  C.  “Jack”  Houser  of  Allentown  wrote 
Governor  George  M.  Leader  in  mid-January. 

With  the  Governor’s  acceptance  of  the  resig- 
nation came  an  expression  of  regret  which, 
along  with  high  praise  for  the  services  Houser 
has  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  was  echoed 
l)y  Commission  oflicials  and  personnel  and 
sportsmen  alike. 

The  former  Commissioner  was  one  of  four 
appointed  to  the  Fish  Commission  on  June  1, 
1955.  Named  with  him  were  R.  Stanley  Smith 
of  Waynesburg,  now  Commission  President;  Al- 
bert R.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  of  Clearfield;  and  Gerard 
J.  Adams  of  Hawley.  They  joined  Wallace  Dean 
of  Meadville,  the  only  hold-over  from  the 
previous  Commission.  Appointed  later  to  fill 
the  8-man  board  were  John  W.  Grenoble  of 
New  Bloomfield;  Joseph  M.  Critchfield  of  Con- 
fluence and  Maynard  Bogart  of  Danville. 

“Jack,”  an  automobile  dealer,  an  avid  angler, 
and  active  and  well  respected  in  sportsmen’s 
circles,  was  appointed  to  serve  until  1960.  His 
district  included  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  North- 
ampton, Philadelphia  and  Schuylkill. 


NOTES  from  the  FIELD  ~ ~ ~ ~ 


Winter  Sports  on  the  Conneaut 

While  on  patrol  on  November  4 at  Conneaut 
Lake,  I saw  a party  water  skiing,  the  water  was 
58^  degrees  and  the  air  was  71  degrees.  There 
were  also  about  30  other  boats  on  the  Lake  and 
they  were  having  a good  time  with  the  Lake 
all  to  themselves. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 

Expansion — Marches  On 

Dick  Reppert,  Regional  Fishery  Manager,  has 
made  stream  surveys  on  many  of  the  trout 
streams  in  this  area,  adding  new  waters  to  the 
stocking  list.  This  will  give  Bradford  County 
a sounder  trout  stocking  program  with  which 
all  fishermen  to  whom  I have  talked  are  well 
pleased. 

— Willard  G.  Persun,  Warden 
Bradford  County 
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A Fishin’  They  Will  Go! 

As  in  previous  years,  the  first  day  of  the 
Pennsylvania  deer  season  in  Bedford  County 
witnessed  many  fishermen  on  Koon  and  Gordon 
Lakes.  These  people  prefer  fishing  to  hunting. 
Thirty-one  fishermen  on  Koon  Lake. 

— William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 

Enjoy  Winter  Fishing 

Excellent  pike  perch  (walleyed  pike)  fishing 
during  the  past  month  in  the  Allegheny  River. 
Many  fishermen  are  preparing  for  January, 
when  the  Commission’s  new'  liberalized  fisbing 
program  goes  into  effect. 

According  to  fishermen  who  follow'  this  type 
of  fishing,  they  had  the  best  Fall  season  in 
many  years. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 
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Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


Snake  Bite  Kit 


. . the  widely  used,  tested  and  proved 

Saunders’  Snake  Bite  Kit  with  positive-action 
venom-suction  pump  for  instant  first  aid! 

When  a poisonous  snake  strikes,  suction  must 
he  applied  immediately.  Venom  must  be  pre- 
vented from  spreading  through  the  body. 

You  want  to  he  sure  it’s  the  right  kind  of 
suction  . . . contiolled  . . . and  increased  as 
desired  . . . easily  and  quickly  administered  . . . 
by  the  victim  alone  if  necessary.  This  requires 
a dependable  reciprocating  suction  syringe 
easily  manageable  . . . made  with  surgical  pre- 
cision. 

The  new  improved  Saunders  Snake  Bite  Kit, 
famous  with  sportsmen  and  herpetologists  the 
world  over  with  all  its  patented  features,  is 
manufactured  and  adapted  to  the  Unit  System 
exclusively  by  MSco. 

— Medical  Supply  Co.,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Arbo-Gaster — New  Lure 

The  Arbo-gaster,  a new  deep-diving  . . . float- 
at-rest  lure  has  just  been  announced  by  Fred 
Arbogast  Co.,  Inc.  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  new  Arbo-gaster  features  a large  metal 
lip  that  pulls  the  bait  deep  and  keeps  it  run- 
ning deep.  Controls  perfectly,  the  faster  the 
retrieve,  the  deeper  the  run.  Trolls  at  any  speed 
and  won’t  turn  over  or  twist  the  line.  The  big 
lip  also  makes  the  Arbo-gaster  almost  snagless 
. . . lets  it  roll  easily  over  logs,  stumps  and  rocks 
without  hanging  up! 

— Fred  Arbogast  Co.,  Inc., 

Akron,  Ohio 


Spinning  Nikie 

1/4  oz.  of  atomic  deadliness  for  spinning.  Per- 
fectly built  to  cast  like  a bullet,  retrieve  with  a 
fish.  Reel  slowly.  Nikie  wiggles  on  the  surface; 
reel  faster,  down,  down  it  wriggles  after  those 
big  Bass,  Walleye  and  Pike. 

— The  Creek  Chub  Bait  Co., 

Garrett,  Indiana 
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Mot  - O - Matic 

“The  All  Electric  Reel” 

The  MOT-O-MATIC  is  first  of  all  an  electric 
spinner.  It  employs  a throw  out  wire  that 
guides  the  line  perfectly  for  spin  casting.  This 
wire  then  moves  into  the  retrieving  position 
hy  push  button  control,  and  centers  the  line 
again  on  the  spinner  spool.  Retrieving  action  of 
the  spool  is  motivated  hy  an  electric  motor 
which  in  turn  is  operated  by  a push  button 
control. 

By  employing  this  push  button,  tension  can 
he  placed  upon  the  line  and  maintained  with- 
out ever  changing  hands  to  wind  a spring  or 
crank  mechanism.  The  smooth  acting  drag  al- 
lows a fish  to  “run.” 

— Duell  Sales  & Manufacturing  Co., 
1701  Ferndale  Avenue,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


Freespeed  Spinning  Reel 

America’s  finest  moderately  priced  spinning 
reel.  No  spinning  reel  at  this  price  can  compare 
with  the  Freespeed’s  smooth,  easy  action  and 
dependability.  It  features  an  extra  smooth 
drag,  cast  aluminum  frame  and  hail  carrier, 
and  is  protected  with  a handsome  red  and  black 
haked-on  finish  for  highest  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion. The  Freesi)eed  has  quiet  all  metal  gears 
in  addition  to  stainless  steel  hail  and  line  roller. 
Line  capacity — 150  yds.  of  6 Ih.  test  monofila- 
ment. Wt.  11  oz. 

— Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Got  Hungry  and  Ate  It  Before  Going  to  the  Taxidermist. 
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ennsylvania^s  underground  rivers 


By  DR.  RICHMOND  E.  MYERS 


POSSIBLY  one  of  the  most  common  fallacies  people 
have  about  underground  water  is  that  there  are 
great  underground  rivers  flowing  through  subterranean 
channels  almost  everywhere  beneath  the  surface  of  not 
only  Pennsylvania,  but  also  many  other  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  This  is  a very  difficult  notion  to  scotch.  We 
repeatedly  have  been  informed,  always  on  excellent 
authority,  that  the  water  in  the  Saucon  Valley  comes 
from  Lake  Erie  by  means  of  a great  underground 
stream.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  some  people  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  A few  years  ago  a rumor  was  cir- 
culated about  a river  150  feet  under  Conshohocken 
which  was  supposed  to  drain  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
along  the  New  Jersey  coast.  Still  another  great  under- 
ground river  is  reportedly  flowing  under  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  receiving  its  water  from  the  Finger  Lakes 
in  New  York  State.  Because  of  the  frequency  with 
which  we  encounter  these  tales,  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
vote a few  lines  to  the  subject  of  Pennsylvania’s 
“underground  rivers.” 

To  begin  with,  there  are  underground  streams  in 
Pennsylvania.  Such  things  do  exist.  They  are  com- 
mon phenomena  in  limestone  areas.  As  a matter  of 
fact  most  limestone  regions  have  practically  no  sur- 
face drainage.  The  drylands  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  be- 
tween the  Bushkill  and  Monocacy  drainage  form  an 
excellent  example  of  such  conditions.  Here  under- 
ground streams  are  actually  flowing  in  solution  chan- 
nels formed  in  the  limestone  (a  rock  which  is  readily 
soluble)  by  the  chemical  attack  of  acid  in  ground 
water.  Such  solution  channels  are  only  found  in  lime- 
stone areas.  Rain  water  will  work  its  way  into  open- 
ings in  the  rock,  percolate  downward,  and  in  time 
dissolves  a channel  through  which  it  will  eventually 
flow  instead  of  seep.  This  water  will  run  down  hill, 
exactly  like  surface  water.  Eventually  it  will  emerge 
as  a spring. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  the  water  may  carve  out 
large  caverns  along  its  channel.  Several  of  Pennsylva- 
nia’s commercial  caves  have  streams  of  this  nature  flow- 
ing through  them.  Lost  Cave,  near  Hellertown  in 
Northampton  County  has  a large  enough  underground 
stream  to  require  a lengthy  bridge  for  visitors  to 
reach  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  cavern.  Penn’s 
Cave,  near  Center  Hall,  is  known  as  America’s  only 
all  water  cavern.  It  is  shown  to  visitors  by  boat. 


Now  let  us  examine  this  story  of  water  from  Lake 
Erie  flowing  in  an  underground  river  to  the  Saucon 
Valley.  A straight  line  drawn  from  Friedensville  in 
the  center  of  the  valley  to  Erie,  would  cross  some  lime- 
stone country,  but  very  little.  The  vast  majority  of 
rocks  along  this  line  would  be  sandstones,  shales,  and 
conglomerates — hard,  insoluble  formations  in  which  no 
solution  channels  could  be  formed.  Instead  many  of 
these  rocks  would  serve  as  dams  through  which  no 
water  could  possibly  pass.  The  same  situation  applies 
to  the  terrain  between  the  Finger  Lakes  and  the  Poco- 
nos.  As  far  as  the  Conshohocken  stream  is  concerned, 
between  that  community  and  the  ocean  lie  hard  crys- 
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talline  rocks,  which  like  the  sedimentary  rocks  just 
enumerated,  are  not  soluble.  Moreover  the  loose,  un- 
consolidated gravel  and  sand  of  the  Delaware  River 
channel  almost  at  sea  level,  bars  the  way  of  any  under- 
ground stream  that  would  be  flowing  towards  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  These  materials  would  divert  eastward 
flowing  underground  water  into  the  Delaware,  and  any 
such  stream  would  never  reach  Atlantic  City. 

Such  loose  unconsolidated  materials  have  compelled 
one  Pennsylvania  stream  to  flow  underground  for 
several  miles.  The  Jordan  Creek,  which  drains  central 
and  northern  Lehigh  County,  generally  carries  a good 
amount  of  water  when  it  flows  through  the  shale  hills. 
However,  below  Kernsville  the  Jordan  enters  lime- 
stone country,  and  often  dries  up  completely  in  sum- 
mer. This  lower  portion  of  its  valley  is  filled  with  a 
mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  to  a depth  of  60  feet 
or  more,  into  which  the  stream  sinks  to  lose  its  surface 
flow  when  lack  of  adequate  rainfall  in  summer 
months  forces  it  underground.  It  emerges  as  Hel- 
frich’s  Spring  just  north  of  Allentown. 

The  Monocacy  Creek  also  flows  underground  for  a 
short  distance  in  dry  seasons.  It  vanishes  below  Bath 
to  emerge  at  Pine  Top  north  of  Bethlehem,  in  a large 
spring. 

One  clue  which  as  a rule  is  indicative  of  under- 
ground drainage  is  a sink  hole.  These  pock-like  de- 
pressions are  common  in  limestone  terrain.  They  are 
formed  as  caverns  enlarge  and  their  roofs  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  and  collapse.  Sinks  are  also 
formed  by  the  enlarging  of  openings  which  lead  into 
limestone,  but  no  matter  how  formed,  sinks  serve  as 
passageways  to  lead  water  down  into  the  rock,  and  in 
that  way  aid  in  the  work  of  solution.  It  is  because 
rain  falling  in  limestone  country  runs  down  into  these 
sinks  that  there  are  so  few  surface  streams. 

Yes,  wherever  we  have  limestone,  we  can  expect 
underground  streams.  However,  these  are  generally 
purely  local  hauls,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
are  large  enough  to  be  designated  by  the  term  river. 
The  likelihood  that  any  of  these  streams  bring  water 
into  Pennsylvania  from  New  York,  or  any  other  place, 
can  be  written  off  as  just  plain  folklore. 

What  about  fishing  these  streams?  This  is  a perfectly 
logical  question,  for  it  is  known  that  in  some  caverns 
of  the  country  fish  have  developed  without  eyes,  simply 
because  they  have  no  need  of  these  organs.  Even  a 
fisherman  can’t  see  in  the  dark.  Blind  white  fishes 
have  been  reported  from  time  to  time,  but  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Mohr  an  authority  on  cave  fauna  believes  all  of 
these  to  have  pale  eyed  species  that  were  washed  into 
the  cave  during  floods,  trapped  there  when  the  water 
sndsided,  and  when  found  to  have  been  in  a half 
starved  condition. 

There  was  one  authentic  case  of  a blind  fish  having 
been  found  in  Pennsylvania.  This  was  a Catfish,  from 
the  Conestoga  Creek  in  Lancaster  County.  Although 
the  idea  was  brought  forward  that  this  might  have 
been  a blind  fish  from  an  underground  stream,  it 
was  also  pointed  out  that  blindness  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  Catfish.  In  any  case,  do  your  fishing 
above  the  ground  and  play  safe.  You  will  probably 
catch  more  fish. 

When  the  park  was  completed  in  the  late  1930’s,  it 


was  erroneously  named  “Whirl’s  End,”  a misnomer 
that  resulted  in  an  interesting  campaign  by  local  his- 
torians and  naturalists  which  ended  in  the  restoration 
of  the  present  name  by  the  Geographic  Board  in  1943. 

The  Commonwealth  acquired  title  to  the  area  in  1932 
by  purchase  from  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber 
Company.  It  was  then  covered  by  a collection  of  briar 
bushes,  stumps,  and  logging  refuse.  A meager  beginning 
had  been  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  CCC 
Camps  in  the  summer  of  1933.  Using  the  labor  of  the 
Corps  boys,  most  of  the  present  facilities  were  installed 
This  development  took  place  during  the  period  of  1933 
to  1939. 

Operation  of  the  Park  is  vested  in  the  Forksville 
Forest  Ranger  who  can  be  contacted  by  mail  at  Forks- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  for  any  information  on  the  park 
and  its  facilities.  General  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  District  Forester,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


MEMOIRS 

A pungent  kettle  bubbling 

Full  of  luscious  hunter’s  stew; 

A light  through  stately  pine  trees 

Of  a moon  that’s  bright  and  new; 

A lazy  turn  of  poker, 

And  a firelog’s  sudden  pop ! 

A razorful  of  lather 

From  a mowed-down  whisker  crop. 

A nightwind’s  breath  of  coolness 
And  the  lazy  river’s  song; 

The  thought  of  short  tomorrow 
In  a year  that  dragged  along; 

The  magic  of  black  velvet 

Pricked  by  bucketfuls  of  stars; 

The  soaring  lift  of  spirit 

Freed  from  daily-duties  bars  . . . 

The  sweet,  hushed  air  of  mystery 
Beyond  the  circling  camp; 

A symphony  of  night  sounds 

In  the  darkness’  dew  and  damp; 

A shrill,  persistent  clamor 

Of  a chipmunk  on  the  roof; 

A warm,  encompassed  feeling 

That  is  friendship’s  warp  and  woof — 

A thousand  of  such  etchings,  clear  and  sharp 
on  memory’s  hoard, 

I have  gathered  through  the  seasons  for  my 
Private  treasure  hoard. 

By  M.  L.  Matteson 
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While  Determents  Add  to  the  Pollution 
Prohleni — 

“I  have  ])een  looking  at  the  fantastic  adver- 
tisements and  listening  to  the  even  more  fan- 
tastie  claims  over  radio  and  television  of  the 
makers  of  washing  machines  and  similar  gad- 
gets,” writes  Dr.  Donald  J.  Zinn,  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  and  past 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. “I  wonder  when,  if  ever,  they  are  going 
to  recognize  the  increasingly  crucial  water  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  All  of  the  improvements 
are  in  machinery  design  and  stream-lining — 
none  on  cutting  down  the  amount  of  water  iised. 

“Calculation  of  the  gallons  of  water  used 
daily  in  the  United  States  by  home  washing 
machines  comes  up  with  a figure  almost  beyond 
lielief.  It  has  seemed  to  me  these  appliances 
could  be  operated  with  equal  efficiency  on  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  less  water  and  with  only 
a moderate  change  in  design.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  flush  toilets. 

“Has  any  thought  been  given  to  persuading 
the  big  manufacturers  to  do  something  about 
water  waste?  Has  the  idea  of  promoting  a suit- 
able prize  award  or  for  a workable  and  water- 
saving design  for  washing  machines  or  flush 
toilets  ever  Ijeen  considered?” 

— Conservation  News 

Natural  Reaction 

Some  revealing  statistics  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  SPORTSCOPE,  the  weekly 
newsletter  of  The  Athletic  Institute.  It  seems 
that  there  are  now  over  44  million  young 
people  in  the  U.  S.  between  8 and  20  years  of 
age.  According  to  Gilbert  Youth  Research,  Inc., 
which  lias  just  completed  a survey  of  youth 
sports  particii)ation,  a smaller  percentage  of  the 
current  crop  of  youngsters  participated  in  or- 
ganized sport  in  19.56  than  in  19,51. 


Between  these  two  years,  for  example,  par- 
ticipation declined  5.5  per  cent  in  baseball  and 
softball,  3.3  percent  in  basketball,  and  2.5  per 
cent  in  football.  Swimming,  with  growing  in- 
terest among  girls,  was  an  exception.  It  in- 
creased 3.3  per  cent. 

WeTe  not  altogether  surprised  by  this  turn 
of  events.  Regimentation  of  any  sort  is  naturally 
objectionable  to  Americans.  In  this  country  we 
have  a long  history  of  individual  independence. 
It  is  our  guess  that  oiganized  sports  have  be- 
come too  organized  these  days  to  I)e  as  much 
“fun”  as  they  used  to  he. 

Increased  participation  in  sport  fishing,  on 
the  other  band,  has  probably  more  than  offset 
the  <leclining  interest  in  organized  sports.  Sport 
fishing  is  the  nation’s  most  popular  form  of 
outdoor  recreation.  It  is  also  the  most  popidar 
of  all  ])articipating  sports  of  any  sort. 

During  the  same  5-year  period  ( 1951-1956) 
covered  by  the  Gilbert  Youth  Study,  angling 
participation  increased  about  17  per  cent  in  all 
age  groups.  A recently  completed  national  sur- 
vey of  fishing  shows,  too,  that  3.2  million  minors 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  years  (15  per 
cent  of  all  anglers  over  12  years)  regularly  fish 
for  sport. 

Sport  fishing  has  a natural  appeal  to  young- 
sters as  well  as  to  adults.  Moreover,  it  provides 
the  sort  of  moderate  physical  exercise  that  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  endorses  in 
kids,  avoiding  bodily  contact  recognized  as 
harmful  to  youngsters,  especially  those  under 
12. 

It  also  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  a 
highly  competitive  sport.  The  Academy,  repre- 
senting some  4,700  U.  S.  children’s  doctors, 
lias  indicated  that  highly  competitive  sports 
are  not  beneficial  to  children  of  12  or  under. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  think 
sport  fishing  is  a “natural”  to  meet  youth 
recreational  needs. 
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CARVE  A FEW  RUNTS  FOR  BASS 


\ - LAV  OUT  ACCURATELV  A 
SQUARED  AREA  ON  VOUR 
PAPER  . "A"  - USINGr  >i"TO 
SQUARES  . . THEN , USING  THE 
PLUG  THAT  VOU  WANT  TOCOPV, 
trace  a top  ^ SIDE  VIEW  • • 

2- NEXT,  MARK  OPF  A SMALLER 
SQUARED  AREA IF  VOU 
WXNT  a half  SIXEPLUG 
MAKE  THE  SQUARES  HALP 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  LARGER 
SQUARES.  EXAMPLE  : LARGE 
- SMALL 

3 -transfer  TOP  ? SIDE  VIEWS, USING 
THE  numbered  SQUARES  AS  GUIDES- 


4 -PASTE  THE  PATTERN  ON  A PIECE  OF 
CARDBOARD  ^ CUT  OUT  THE 
TEMPLATES  WITH  A PAIR  OF 
SCISSORS  OR  A RAZOR  BLADE.  . . . 

5 - SELECT  A blank  TWICE  AS  LONS 

AS  VOU  EXPECT  TO  MAKE  VOUR  8 -ROUND  OFF  PLUG  WITH 

PLUG...  USE  THE  EXTRA  WOOD  AS  VOUR  POCKET  KNIFE  AND 

A handle  while  sawing  4 carving  « SANDPAPER... 


TRACE  THE  TOP  VIEW  ON  THE  BLANK 

THEN  CUT  OUT  WITH  A JIG  SAW..  9-OETACH  PLUG-  FROM  HANDLE 
DON'T  CUT  IT  COMPLETELV  FROM  THE  4 FINISH  NOSE  .... 
HANDLE.. 


IO-ORILL  hole  THRU  PLUG..  RUN 

6-  TRACE  THE  SIDE  VIEW  ON  THE  BLANK  PIECE  OF  SPINNER  SHANK  WIRE 


?CUT  OUT  . . . 


7-  BLANK  WILL  LOOK  LIKE  THIS 
AFTER  SAWING  . . . 


THRU  HOLE  i FORM  A LOOP  AT 
BOTH  ENDS  . . ATTACH  HOOK  TO 
REAR  LOOP.  . OTHER  LOOP  IS  TO 

attach  line... 


II -FORM  VIOSSLINGSCOOP  FROM 
ALUMINUM  ^ ATTACH  WITH 
SMALL  SCREWS  . . . 


12-RAlNT  WITH  ENAMEL  4 A COAT 
OF  CLEAR  varnish  .... 


P.  CLARK— « 


Xo-We’re  BJot  TRAPPING  YOU  ! I 


But  if  you  MUST  read  at  the  breakfast  table— 
Be  sure  it's  the  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


Send  Renewal  or  New  Subscription 
TODAY 

To— PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


South  Office  Building 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Wal^^r  for  Recreation  Gets  Xew  Recognition 


In  ini(l-Fe]jruary  Pennsylvania  took  what 
may  one  day  lie  looked  upon  as  a history  mak- 
ing Stef)  toward  cleaner  recreational  streams 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  indirectly  for  other 
parts  of  America. 

It  happened  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board.  For  weeks  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of 
the  Department  of  Health  had  heen  wrestling 
with  the  prohlem  of  how  reasonably  and  ap- 
propriately to  allocate  to  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities the  approximately  $2,000,000  a year 
to  he  granted  for  sewage  disposal  plants  under 
the  federal  water  pollution  control  law.  The 
staff  was  ready  to  report,  and  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  was  in  session  to  make  np  its  col- 
lective mind  and  set  the  Commonwealth’s 
policy. 

Under  the  new  law,  up  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a treatment  plant  can  he  allotted  to  a 
community  making  application  for  federal 
help,  with  a $2.50,000  ceiling  on  any  one  grant. 
What  factors  would  Pennsylvania  take  into  con- 
sideration in  setting  priorities  for  selecting 
communities  to  he  favored? 

The  financial  situation  of  the  city,  horongh 
or  township  would  have  to  he  considered.  So 
would  the  i)er  capita  cost  of  installing  the 
plant,  since  some  towns  could  not  possibly  build 
as  cheaply  as  others.  These  factors  were  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon. 

But  there  was  something  else  of  importance 
to  he  debated.  This  was  the  effect  of  existing 
pollution  upon  such  things  as  public  water  sup- 
ply, industrial  water  use,  agriculture,  the  nuis- 
ance factors  and  other  public  health  effects  that 
always  are  present  where  waters  are  polluted, 
and  recreation  and  fish  life.  There  was  another 
factor,  that  may  he  defined  as  the  adequacy 
of  the  design  of  the  proposed  plant  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  present  and  future  population 
to  he  served.  The  label  put  on  this  was 
“equivalent  design  population.” 


These  six  factors  are  not  always  equal  in 
value,  so  they  had  to  he  rated  and  weighted  to 
arrive  at  a usable  formula.  How  were  they 
rated?  This  will  be  hard  to  believe  for  some 
people  who  are  convinced  that  recreation  and 
fish  life  always  come  out  at  the  short  end  of 
the  stick,  hut  here  is  the  priority  rating  given 
to  the  six  factors  named: 

1.  Public  water  supply — 30. 

2.  Recreation  and  fish  life — 25. 

3.  Industrial  water  supply — 15. 

4.  Equivalent  design  popidation — 15. 

5.  Nuisance  or  pidtlic  health  side  effects — 10. 

6.  Agriculture — 5. 

Total — 100  points. 

Such  action  favoring  recreation  and  fish  life 
has  not  to  onr  present  knowledge  ever  been  ac- 
corded by  any  other  state  of  the  Union. 

Many  states,  chiefly  those  out  in  the  more 
arid  West,  have  for  generations  been  ranking 
in  importance  the  various  uses  of  water.  Public 
and  domestic  uses  of  water  have  always  been 
given  high  priority.  Industry  and  agriculture 
usually  have  come  next.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
recreational  uses  of  water  got  any  consideration 
at  all,  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  list. 

Now,  by  official  action  of  the  responsible 
agency,  recreational  use  of  water  has  been  given 
history  making  stature  in  Pennsylvania,  second 
only  to  public  water  supply.  This  action  is 
bound  to  have  an  influential  part  in  upgrading 
recreational  opportunity,  not  only  here  but  in 
other  states,  for  Pennsylvania’s  progressive  step 
must  he  noted  and  followed  elsewhere. 

More  clean  waters  for  recreation  will  come, 
slowly  hut  surely,  because  of  this  enlightened 
action  by  the  Pennsylvania  Sanitary  Water 
Board. 
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SMELT 


in  Pennsylvanians  future 


By  C.  Robert  Glover, 

Chief,  Conservation  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


The  object  of  it  all — Smelt  (osmerus  mordax) 


(Editors  Note.  The  technical  and  his- 
torical data  contained  in  this  article 
were  provided  by  Alfred  Larsen  and 
DeWayne  Campbell,  Fishery  Research 
Biologists  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.) 

Not  too  long  ago  in  Pennsylvania,  smelt  was 
just  something  to  be  found  on  the  seafood  side 
of  a restaurant  menu.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  fishermen  of  the  State’s  chimney, 
that  area  in  her  northwest  which  reaches  out  to 


Lake  Erie,  have  had  ample  reason  and  oc- 
casions for  a better  acquaintance. 

And  since  the  winter  of  1955-56,  just  say 
“smelt”  in  the  vicinity  of  Harvey’s  Lake  in 
Luzerne  County  and  watch  some  eyes  light  up 
there.  Similar  sparkle  will  shine  from  the 
eyes  of  those  charged  with  bettering  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania,  because  in  smelt  they  see  the 
prospects  of  another  successful  addition  to  the 
list  of  non-native  fishes  present  in  her  waters 
today. 

In  case  a reminder  is  needed,  try  to  visualize 
what  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  offer  as  of 
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now  in  the  way  of  fishing  were  it  not  for  her 
non-native  fishes — the  rainbow  trout,  the 
brown  trout,  smallmouth  bass  the  walleye  and 
the  channel  catfish  among  others  of  lesser 
consequence. 

And  now  the  smelt  (osmerus  mordax),  a 
slender,  silvery  newcomer  presenting  a unique 
combination  of  biological  and  sport  and  com- 
mercial fishery  features  unmatched  by  any 
other  fish  currently  present  in  Pennsylvania’s 
waters. 

Originally  it  was  a marine  species,  which 
each  Spring  ascended  the  rivers  to  spawn.  Then, 
sometime  in  the  dim  past,  members  became 
landlocked  in  a few  lakes  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board of  the  North  American  continent.  From 
the  progeny  of  these,  other  lakes  were  stocked. 

The  state  of  Maine  was  early  to  engage  in 
this  activity.  Among  the  lakes  the  “down- 
easters”  so  favored  early  in  the  century  was 
Green  Lake.  It  was  from  this  so-called  smelt 
hatchery  that  Michigan  obtained  a supply  of 
eggs  back  in  1912.  These  were  hatched  and  the 
fry  planted  in  Crystal  Lake,  Benzie  County, 
Michigan.  From  this  stocking  the  species  found 
egress  to  the  Great  Lakes,  throughout  which 
they  spread  and  multiplied  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

A quick  look  at  the  life  history  of  the  smelt 
reveals  that  they  reach  maturity  in  their  second 
season,  when  they  will  range  up  to  7".  The 
life  span  is  considered  to  be  four  years,  by 
which  time  under  favorable  circumstances 
they  may  grow  to  14"  in  length.  Each  female 
will  produce  from  2,000  to  60,000  eggs.  Their 
spawn  is  very  adhesive  and  necessarily  so  be- 
cause their  principal  spawning  activities  take 
place  in  shallow  riffle  areas,  where  the  current 
is  relatively  swift.  The  spawning  runs  start 
when  the  water  temperatures  of  the  streams 
are  right.  The  waters  flowing  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania into  Lake  Erie  reach  that  point  about 
mid-April.  Records  show  that  the  spawning 
runs  there  last  from  4 to  7 days. 

Though  some  do  succumb  to  the  rigors  of 
migration  and  spawning,  most  survive  the 
ordeal  and,  if  around  the  following  spring, 
make  another  contribution  to  the  perpetuation 
of  their  kind. 

Those  which,  down  through  the  years  have 
become  landlocked,  retained  tbeir  inherent 
characteristic  to  migrate  up  streams  to  spawn. 
However,  it  is  now  believed  tbat  some  of  those 
present  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  spawn  also  on  the  Lake’s  sandy  shores. 


I he  species  is  looked  upon  basically  by  some 
fishery  biologists  as  a v'aluable  forage  fish  for 
several  of  the  commercially  important  food 
fishes  of  Lake  Erie  and,  more  recently,  for 
the  game  fishes  of  the  inland  waters.  Numbered 
among  those  fishes  are  the  walleye,  the  white 
bass  and  tbe  burbot  in  tbe  Lake,  and  the 
basses,  lake  trout  and  tbe  walleye  in  the  inland 
waters. 

Among  fishermen,  it  would  appear  that  the 
commercial  gentry  have  not  completely  made 
up  their  minds  on  the  smelt.  However,  sport 
fishermen  ev  ince  no  doubt.  Tbey  like  wbat  tbey 
see.  Where  smelt  are  present,  tbey  become  nu- 
merous, thus  “action”  is  assured.  Further,  the 
sport  anglers  like  what  they  taste.  The  smelt 
is  truly  a delicacy. 

They  first  came  to  the  attention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s sport  fishermen  when  those  of  Lake 
Erie  found  the  streams  of  the  State  flowing  in- 
to the  Lake  to  their  liking  for  spawning  pur- 
poses. Fishing  for  them  at  this  time,  however, 
did  not  become  a book  and  line  procedure. 
Regulations  were  set  up  wbicb  permitted  net- 
ting, and  a dip  net,  the  diameter  of  which  may 
be  up  to  20",  became  the  main  piece  of  tackle. 


Mrs.  Mary  Shaw  of  North  Springfield  in  a low 
riffles  of  Coon  Creek,  Erie  County.  Fully 
equipped  and  all  set  for  the  run.  Tub  and 
bucket  in  background  were  later  filled. 
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Baskets,  buckets,  and  tubs  replaced  the  tradi- 
tional fisherman’s  creel  to  contain  the  catch. 
A lantern  is  the  third  necessary  piece  of  equip- 
ment, for  the  spawning  nms  take  place  under 
the  cover  of  darkness.  By  dawn,  those  which 
make  it  both  ways  are  back  in  the  lake. 


Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  on  the  north 
shore  where  recently  a sizeable  Spring  smelt 
fishery  has  developed.  Whether  out  of  necessity 
or  more  alert  than  their  fish-for-pay  contem- 
poraries to  the  south,  is  of  little  consequence 
here,  l)iit  the  Canadians  harvest  large  quan- 
tities of  smelt  by  means  of  special  pound  nets, 
gill  nets  and  seines.  And  they  find  it  quite 
profitable. 

Anticipating  that  Pennsylvania’s  commercial 
fishermen  some  day  might  follow  that  lead,  its 
Fish  Commission  established  regulations  that 
restrict  the  use  of  large  commercial  seines 
within  300  feet  of  the  mouth  of  any  stream. 
1 his  to  assure  that  a sufficient  number  of  the 
sj)ecies  will  get  up  the  streams  to  spawn. 

While  dipping  smelt  during  their  spawning 
run  has  become  the  popular  and  accepted 
means  of  fishing  for  them,  during  the  winter 
of  1955-56,  ice  fishermen  in  Presque  Isle  Bay 
for  the  first  time  took  smelt  on  hook  and  line 
almost  as  readily  as  they  did  the  yellow  perch, 
for  which  they  were  actually  fishing.  It  is  be- 
lieved abundance  accounts  for  the  attention 
paid  the  fishermen’s  bait. 


Carl  Crosby  of  Cranesville  and  friends — 
by  the  basketful. 


Coincidentally,  the  same  thing  was  taking 
place  for  the  ice  fishermen  on  Harvey’s  Lake 
in  Luzerne  County,  an  even  more  surprising 
turn  of  events. 


The  use  of  baskets,  buckets,  et  al  is  no 
exaggeration.  During  the  1956  runs,  which  in- 
cidently  started  on  April  20,  they  were  actually 
harvested  by  the  basketful.  Those  runs  were 
the  heaviest  reported  up  to  that  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s tributary  streams  to  Lake  Erie.  Be- 
tween 11:30  and  1 A.M.  on  the  seeond  night, 
one  fisherman  alone  accounted  for  115  pounds 
of  smelt.  Another  counted  51  fish  in  one  scoop 
of  his  net.  And  when  some  had  filled  their  con- 
tainers, they  backed  their  cars  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  proceeded  to  fill  the  trunks. 

Not  all  of  the  folks  of  the  Lake  Erie  area 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  silvery  horde.  Penn- 
sylvania’s commercial  gill  net  fishermen  look 
upon  them  as  a nuisance.  Because  of  the  large 
curved  teeth  on  their  tongues  and  jaws,  the 
smelt  become  entangled  in  the  twine  and  open- 
ings of  the  commercial  fishermen’s  nets,  with 
the  result  that  considerable  tinte  is  lost  clear- 
ing those  nets. 


Back  in  1952,  studies  made  on  Harvey’s  Lake 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  revealed 
it  to  l)e  more  suitable  for  cold  water  species. 
As  a result,  the  fish  stocking  program  there  was 
altered.  Instead  of  being  managed  as  a warm 
water  fishery,  trout — brook,  rainbow  and  lake 
— were  introduced. 

There  was  little  concern  about  the  Lake’s 
ability  to  support  the  brooks  and  rainbows.  The 
lakers,  however,  were  another  matter.  Though 
there  were  many  small  fishes  present,  they  were 
not  felt  to  be  the  types  that  would  be  found 
consistently  in  the  water  depths  normally  fre- 
quented by  Lake  Trout,  or  in  sufficient  number. 
Hence,  another  species  of  forage  fish  had  to  be 
found  that  would  answer  both  needs — deep 
ranging  and  abundant — for  those  Lake  Trout. 

By  way  of  experiment,  800  smelt  were  cap- 
tured during  the  Lake  Erie  spawning  runs  in 
the  spring  of  1952  and  transplanted  into  Har- 
vey’s Lake. 

That  those  displaced  smelt  served  their  in- 
tended purpose  well,  has  been  attested  by  the 
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size  of  some  of  the  Jake  trout  Harvey  s Lake 
started  to  give  up  in  1955.  A totally  unexpected 
bonus,  however, — the  surprising  turn  of  events 
— is  the  ice  fishing  activity  to  which  the>  have 
given  rise  there. 

A second  question  their  evident  abundance 
has  answered  for  the  Commission’s  fishery  l)io- 
logists  was  that  of  their  ability  to  reproduce  in 
the  new  environment.  It  is  now  also  accepted 
that  no  further  plantings  will  he  needed.  And 
there  appears  to  be  little  danger  of  their 
abundance  being  adversely  affected  through 
over-fishing  with  hook  and  line.  Dipping  or 
netting  them,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Erie,  is  not  permitted  under 
present  inland  water  regulations.  Nor  at  the 
moment  is  there  any  intention  to  modify'  those 
regulations. 

First  hint  of  what  was  coming  on  Harvey’s 
Lake  took  place  during  the  1955-56  ice  fishing 
season.  Word  of  the  smelt  action  spread  rapidly. 
But  before  any  great  number  of  fishermen  could 
get  in  their  licks,  the  ice  went  out.  However,  a 
goodly  contingent  was  on  hand  and  raring  to 
go  as  soon  as  the  ice  became  heavy  enough  to 
support  the  activity  for  the  1956-57  winter.  Nor 
was  there  any  disappointment. 

Rarely  throughout  the  season,  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night, — clear  weather  or  blizzard — 
was  the  icy  lid  on  Harvey’s  Lake  deserted.  Nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  smelt. 

And  while  the  method  and  tackle  for  the 
most  part  is  uniform — a short,  stidjhy  rod  or 
line  held  in  hand  over  the  hole  in  the  ice — 
the  bait  and  lures  employed  run  the  usual 
gamut  of  the  modern  fishermen’s  array.  Grub 
worms,  maggots,  earth  worms,  manure  worms 


A few  of  the  welcoming  committee  on  Walnut 
Creek,  Erie  County. 


Warden  Bert  Ullano  checking  smelt  fisherman 
on  Coon  Creek,  Erie  County. 


On  Harvey’s  Lake — any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  clear  weather  or  blizzard.  The  night- 
time angling  trio  is  (left  to  right)  Felix  Forski, 
Stanley  Gozcziaszek,  and  Norbert  Gorski,  all 
of  Nanticoke.  In  the  background  are  the  lights 
of  other  fishermen. 
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and  of  all  things  the  eyes  of  smelt  already 
caught,  serve  equally  well  as  hait.  Whether 
smelt  eye  or  worm,  the  size  hook  to  use  may 
range  between  a number  six  and  a number  ten. 

But  as  in  the  pursuit  of  other  species,  among 
the  smelt  fishermen  are  those  who  prefer  the 
challenge  represented  by  artificials.  Some  fish- 
ermen were  quite  proud  of  their  catches  with  a 
black  gnat  trout  fly.  Others  were  equally  proud 
of  the  success  with  a small  spoon  with  or  with- 
out a short  strip  of  pork  rind.  While  the  fisher- 
men with  hait  merely  dangle  their  offerings, 
the  proponents  of  the  artificials  resort  to  jig- 
ging. The  action  takes  place  at  any  depth  from 
30  ft.  to  just  under  the  ice. 

Regardless  of  the  method,  however,  it  all 
adds  up  to  a lot  of  sport  and  not  a few  smelt. 

None  of  this  has  escaped  the  observations  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Its  biolo- 
gists and  administrators  alike  are  delighted  at 
the  prospect  that  here  might  be  one  answer  to 
providing  more  fishing  for  the  Commonwealth’s 
ever  expanding  fishing  fraternity.  Already  sev- 
eral other  of  Pennsylvania’s  larger  and  deeper 
lakes  are  being  considered  for  the  introduetion 
of  smelt. 

Initially  there  was  the  tendency  to  proceed 
along  these  lines  with  caution  because  not  too 
much  is  known  of  the  competition  factor  they 
could  set  up.  It  is  known  that  smelt  ean  and 
do  exist  on  minute  plants  and  animals.  At  the 
same  time  nature  provided  the  species  with  an 
arsenal  of  teeth  thus  the  means  to  include  in- 
sects and  other  small  fishes  in  their  diets.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  could 
become  a competitor  with  the  more  desirable 
game  species  for  the  availaljle  food  supply.  It 
is  also  conceivable  that  they  could  become  a 
predatory  factor. 

However,  their  vulnerability  when  they  enter 
the  small  streams  to  spawn  has  quieted  any 
fears  the  biologists  might  harbor.  If  they  be- 
come too  numerous  or  become  a liability  to  the 
fishery  of  any  lake,  mass  destruction  during  the 
spawning  runs  could  very  easily  he  effected. 

In  any  event,  as  it  stands  now  smelt  are  a 
very  welcome  addition  in  two  of  Pennsylvania’s 
water  areas  with  the  prospect  of  more  to  come. 


Adam  Resch,  a Reading  angler  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  mild  weather  during  February  to  ply 
his  favorite  sport,  pulled  these  two  beauties — 
large-mouth  bass  measuring  22  V4  and  201/4 
inches,  respectively — out  of  Lake  Ontelaunee. 
One  weighed  six  pounds,  the  other  four  and 
three-fourth  pounds.  Resch  resides  at  386 
Tulpehocken  St.,  Reading. 

(Eagle  Staff  Photo) 
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Standing  (front  right)  Gordon  Trembley,  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Aquatic  Biology 
Division,  discusses  the  techniques  involved  in  fish  management  problems. 


What  may  well  be  regarded  the  best  refresher 
school  for  its  wardens  ever  held,  was  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  during 
the  week  of  January  21,  1956. 

The  school  was  conducted  in  the  Pleasant 
Gap  Grange  Hall  in  Centre  County,  where  in- 
tensive briefing  and  instructions  on  new  de- 
partures and  policies  involved  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s program  for  ever  expanding  develop- 
ments were  imparted.  The  session  extended 
throughout  the  week  and  resulted  with  fine 
papers  prepared  by  the  wardens  themselves. 

Every  phase  of  the  Commission’s  program 
was  thoroughly  covered  and  was  presented  in 
a manner  best  designed  to  equip  the  entire 


field  force  with  an  improved  understanding  and 
a better  intelligence  to  approach  the  many  and 
varied  problems  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
administer  in  his  respective  area. 

The  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  W. 
W.  Britton,  Chief  Enforcement  Officer,  and  was 
manned  by  a corp  of  instructors,  all  of  whom 
are  experts  in  their  respective  fields.  From  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  came  Dr.  Harold 
O’Brien  whose  subject  was  public  speaking; 
Dr.  James  Wright,  who  lectured  on  the  subject 
genetics,  so  closely  involved  in  line  lireeding  at 
the  Benner  Spring  Experimental  Station;  and 
Dr.  Edwin  Cooper,  who  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  important  phases  of  fish  managers. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Assisting  the  Fish  Commission’s  own  Dr.  A. 
S.  Hazzard,  the  Assistant  Executive  Director  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  division  of  the  Commis- 
sion, were  Gordon  Trembley,  Arthur  Brad- 
ford, Daniel  Reinhold,  Dewey  Sorenson  and 
Budd  Brooks. 

The  Honorable  John  Sullivan,  Deputy  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion lectured  the  legal  procedures,  while  Cyril 
Regan,  Chief  of  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the 
Commission  and  Tom  O’Hara,  Chief  Engineer, 
dwelt  upon  the  work  and  policies  of  these  Di- 
visions. 

Samuel  T.  Miller  of  the  U.  S.  Game  Manage- 
ment, imparted  valuable  information  on  how  to 
handle  boats,  while  the  American  Red  Cross 
supplied  the  services  of  Eugene  Husick  who 
ably  covered  the  subject  of  life  saving  and  first 
aid. 

C.  Robert  Glover,  Chief  of  Conservation  Edu- 
cation, lectured  on  the  subject  of  public  rela- 
tions and  the  recxmred  cooperation  of  the  war- 
dens in  also  serving  as  field  reporters  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

All  in  all  it  was  a grand  success,  and  certainly 
goes  a long  way  in  improving  the  qualifications 
of  the  Commission’s  field  force  of  conservation 
officers,  which  is  a far  cry  from  the  old  days  of 
just  being  a policeman. 


I awoke  from  a sleep  that  had  been  full  of 
dreams;  dreams  full  of  trout.  In  fact,  I had 
just  slid  the  net  under  a rainbow  in  the  White 
Rock  pool.  I remember  the  warmth  of  the 
color  on  his  body  in  contrast  to  the  coldness  of 
the  yellow-gold  eye.  Struggling  into  conscious- 
ness I lay  in  the  top  bunk  at  camp.  An  un- 
familiar sound  had  disturbed  me. 

Below,  Mac  snored  with  the  intensity  allowed 
a vigorous  man  who  works  his  eight  hours  out 
of  doors.  But  I’m  accustomed  to  that.  Then 
the  sound  came  again,  immediately  above  me 
on  the  roof — a flurry  of  raindrops  in  the  wind. 
’Way  off  thunder  rolled,  then  rumbled  again 
like  an  echo.  Mac  stopped  snoring.  The  next 
thunderclap  seemed  nearer.  He  cussed  as  only 
an  old  Navy  man  can. 

The  light  from  his  flashlight  splashed  the 
walls  with  moving  shadow  as  he  turned  it  on 
the  travel  alarm. 

“Time  to  get  up  in  five  minutes,”  he  flipped 
the  alarm  button,  “But  if  that  storm  hits  here 
there  won’t  be  much  use.” 

To  dispel  any  doubts,  the  thunder  spoke 
with  genuine  authority  and  the  rain  smashed 
into  the  roof  like  a bucketful  of  pebbles.  And 
it  kept  it  up  all  that  day  and  the  next  night  so 
that  we  went  fishless  the  entire  week-end.  But 
during  those  two  days  we  tied  enough  flies 
to  last  the  rest  of  the  season  and  we  now  look 
on  it  as  probably  the  most  profitable  week-end 
of  the  year. 

So  while  it’s  true  that  rain  usually  wrecks 
the  outdoor  part  of  a day,  in  my  life  as  a 
(lamphool  who’d  rather  get  wet  than  quit  fish- 
ing (sometimes)  I’ve  survived  some  rare  and 
wonderful  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Not  that  I’ll  sit  in  my  canoe  and  catch  the 
downpour  until  the  tackle  box  floats  away  in 
the  current.  Or  wave  a steel  lightning  rod  in 
the  air  when  a storm  sears  the  skies  and 
thunder  cracks  a bull  whip  at  my  ears.  But  I 
have  known  rains  that  proved  themselves  warm 
and  comfortable  and  friendly;  rains  that  im- 
proved the  fishing,  released  the  tension  in  the 
humid  atmosphere,  and  made  me  glad  they 
happened  along. 
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By  BILL  WALSH 

They  are  not  the  downpours  that  drown  your 
pipe  and  gather  in  miniature  waterfalls  to 
pour  from  the  brim  of  your  hat  and  the  end 
of  your  nose.  Nor  are  they  the  torrents  that 
shower  beneath  the  protection  of  a stout  collar 
and  explore  with  icy  fingers  the  reaches  of  your 
spine. 

Rather  they  are  mostly  the  gentle  rains  that 
stay  for  only  a little  while  then  hasten  on  to 
some  other  place  as  quietly  as  they  arrived. 
I remember  a rain  like  that. 

We  were  night  fishing  on  the  Brokenstraw 
but  the  trout  might  just  as  well  have  been  in 
another  creek.  Several  times  I got  half-hearted 
nibbles  on  the  big,  wet  fly  I’d  bent  on,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  make  me  think  the  fish 
waxed  as  enthusiastic  as  I.  After  hours  of 
stumbling  in  the  darkness  probing  with  hand 
and  foot  for  the  correct  way  into  and  out  of 
the  various  pools  (lights  are  taboo  in  this  type 
of  fishing)  I uttered  a sigh  of  gratitude  when 
the  misty  rays  of  morning  peered  timorously 
into  the  valley. 

With  the  false  dawn  came  a stiff  Ineeze  that 
ruffled  the  surface  of  even  the  most  secluded 
pool  and  roughed  the  leaves  of  the  big  willows 
that  grew  at  streamside.  In  a matter  of  minutes 
the  sky  darkened  as  though  morning  had 
changed  its  mind  and  was  going  back  to  bed. 
Scattered  raindrops  dimpled  the  water. 

So  far  as  I was  concerned  I’d  had  enough 
and  the  raindrops  clinched  the  deal.  Time  to 
go.  But  as  I picked  up  the  fly  at  the  tail  of 
its  run  a fish  flashed  beneath  it.  After  so  much 
inaction  I struck  like  someone  had  dropped  an 
icicle  in  my  shirt,  and  of  course  the  fly  came 
out  of  the  water  with  nothing  attached.  A 
sudden  spurt  of  wind  kicked  it  several  yards  to 
the  left  and  when  it  dropped  another  fish 
materialized  to  meet  it.  A chunky  brown.  I 
lost  that  fish  at  the  net  after  playing  him  all 
over  the  pool,  but  he’d  given  me  everything 
it  was  possible  to  get — except  the  eating — so 
I didn’t  holler  too  much.  We’d  been  having 
trout  occasionally  anyway. 

The  pool  contained  a number  of  browns, 
busily  feeding  as  though  enjoying  their  last 


opportunity  to  eat  that  month.  Sometimes  I 
could  see  two  and  three  at  a time.  And  the  half- 
hearted rain  continued. 

For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  rain  fell 
in  this  not-too-serious  manner  and  for  that 
length  of  time  I caught  fish.  When  it  stopped 
and  the  fishing  ceased  with  it,  I had  six  in  the 
basket  and  had  enjoyed  tussles  with  a number 
of  others.  It  was  the  kind  of  fishing  you  dream 
about  in  mid-Winter  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
roof  a foot  thick  and  the  blankets  pile  on  the 
bed  in  the  same  dimensions;  when  pools  like 
this  one  murmur  quietly  beneath  a coverlet  of 
ice. 

A month  later  we  had  a repeat  of  this  hyper- 
activity in  a mild  rain  on  the  same  stream — 
only  later  in  the  day. 

The  sun  paled  with  the  fatigue  of  afternoon 
then  eased  behind  a mist  that  rolled  up  the 
valley  like  a cloud  of  fine  dust.  At  times,  where 
the  fabric  of  the  stuff  wore  thin,  the  shape  of 
the  sun  could  be  seen,  though  it  was  dulled 
and  the  eye  could  look  directly  into  it.  In  a 
great  circle  gleamed  the  metallic  lustre  of  a 
halo,  like  the  ring  around  the  moon. 

Widely  spaced  drops  began  to  fall.  As 
quickly,  the  fish,  whose  prior  presence  you 
never  would  have  suspected,  prowled  like 
sharks  for  whatever  food  the  water  carried. 
This  time  the  fishing  stopped  when  the  mild- 
tongued  wind  talked  itself  into  a roar  and  the 
heavens  poured  out  an  old  fashioned  ground- 
soaking  deluge  that  drove  us  to  the  car  and 
its  steamed  up  windows. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  always  the  time  of  the 
rain  itself  that  is  most  propitious  to  the  man 
with  the  fish-hungry  gleam  in  his  city-reddened 
eye.  That  hushed,  almost  terrifying  period  of 
calm  before  a heavy  rain  can  often  be  memor- 
able to  the  fisherman  if  the  fish  in  that  neigh- 
borhood respond  to  the  several  quick  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure  that  take  place.  The 
angler  responds,  too. 

One  minute  you’re  flushed  and  lethargic,  a 
bit  tired  of  it  all,  and  wondering  if  it  isn’t 
time  to  quit  fishin’  for  good.  Then  comes  an 
almost  imperceptible  breeze,  cool,  like  a drink 
with  an  ice  cube  in  it,  and  you  look  up  to  see 
the  storm  clouds  mustering  out  there  on  the 
horizon.  Maybe  a half-hour  yet  and  it’s  going 
to  pour  down  a gallon  per  square  inch.  Better 
get  the  heck  out  of  here,  you  think. 

But  the  mugginess  of  the  day  has  lifted  like 
a fog  before  the  sun;  the  eyes  are  brighter, 
they  see  more;  the  blood  courses  faster  through 
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the  veins — so  you  eliange  your  mind  and  fish 
for  ten  minutes  more.  Brother  are  you  glad 
you  did.  This  is  especially  true  in  lake  fishing. 

Every  fish  in  the  area  is  suddenly  as  alive 
as  you  are,  and  hungry  to  boot.  Eight-inch 
bass  try  to  sliake  the  enamel  from  a four-inch 
plug.  Ten-inch  perch  rattle  the  hooks  and  as- 
sume muskie  personalities,  glaring  ferociously 
at  anything  slightly  resembling  groceries;  and 
the  big  boys  really  aren’t  kidding.  I took  a 
dandy  once  just  l)efore  a lake  storm  boat-fish- 
ing near  shore. 

A horseshoe-shaped  indentation  in  the  lily 
pads  looked  like  it  should  have  an  overhead 
neon  sign  with  an  arrow  pointing  down  to 
big  red  letters  shouting  “There’s  a Bass — Right 
Here!”  I threw  a red  and  yellow  Crazy  Crawler 
in  there  and  let  it  lay  while  I knocked  the 


"Ok^Step  vOerryio^  ! 1 tt>U  you  I'l'  Cult  you  e^rly 
in  rKornif^  / *' 

heel  from  a pipe,  loaded  up,  then  got  it  going 
to  the  point  where  the  bowl  warmed  my 
palm.  I gave  the  rod  tip  a polka  step  and  the 
lure  produced  a “Spe-lunk-k”  that  should  have 
sounded  like  the  phone  ringing  to  any  nearby 
bass.  But  no  one  answered. 

Again  I jiggled  the  plug  a half-foot.  Still  no 
response.  Shifting  tactics  I buzzed  the  reel  a 
number  of  steady  turns.  That  huzzy  of  a bait 
slithered  between  the  pads  like  a strumpet 
jiggling  down  the  middle  of  Main  Street  in  a 
logging  town  on  Saturday  night.  The  small- 
mouth,  a bit  under  eight  pounds,  gave  a long 
whistle  and  tackled  low.  The  rain-drops  had 
things  pretty  well  wetted  down  by  the  time  he 
and  I settled  our  little  argument  and  I think 
he  was  as  glad  as  I when  the  end  came. 


He’d  have  stayed  home  if  I’d  let  the  ap- 
proaching rain  hoodwink  me.  As  a safety 
precaution,  liowever,  never  stay  out  if  you’ve 
far  to  go.  The  fishing  isn’t  that  important. 

Since  weVe  been  examining  rain  from  the 
fisherman’s  aesthetic  point  of  view  perhaps 
this  is  not  the  place  for  a discussion  of  the 
natural  mechanics  that  go  into  the  production 
of  a downpour.  But  let’s  do  it  anyway.  In  other 
words,  let’s  answer  the  question  most  males 
hear  at  least  once  in  a lifetime: 

“What  makes  the  rain  daddy — huh,  daddy?” 
The  envelope  of  gas — or  air — about  the  earth 
is  thirsty.  It  possesses  invisible  fibers,  figura- 
tively speaking,  which  soak  up  the  moisture 
that  continually  divorces  itself  from  the  earth’s 
water  surfaces  through  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion. The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  is 
often  referred  to  in  weather  reports  as  the 
“relative  humidity”  and  the  higher  this  relative 
humidity,  the  “muggier”  the  day.  This  mois- 
ture-laden air  is  the  type  that  readily  carries 
dust,  soot,  smoke,  and  pollen  in  what  amounts 
to  what  chemists  call  a “colloidal  suspension.” 
That  is  why  desert  air  contains  less  pollen  or 
dust — there  is  less  moisture  to  support  it. 

This  moisture  rises  and  when  it  is  cooled 
in  the  upper  air  strata  it  vaporizes  and  be- 
comes clouds.  Later,  when  the  clouds  exper- 
ience a sudden  drop  in  temperature,  condensa- 
tion takes  place,  and  it  rains.  The  amount  of 
rain  depends  on  how  much  moisture  the  air 
held,  how  rapidly  the  temperature  dropped, 
and  how  big  the  rain  clouds,  of  course. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  condensation  that  you 
notice  when  windows  “steam”  or  that  occurs 
in  auto  gas  tanks  and  causes  trouble  later  on. 
Warm,  moisture-laden  air,  contacting  a cool 
surface,  gives  birth  to  rain.  In  the  morning  and 
evening,  the  same  phenomenon  in  a smaller 
degree  gives  us  bogs  and  dews. 

What  about  a real  24-karat  rain?  Why  get 
mad  at  one  of  these?  The  kind  that  makes  you 
stir  in  your  past-midnight  sleep  then  open  your 
eyes  as  the  lightning  swords  cross  and  clash 
in  the  sky  and  the  thunder  rolls  from  one  hill- 
top to  another,  each  new  roar  taking  life  in 
the  dying  echo  of  the  last. 

The  kind  of  rain  that  soaks  the  roads,  bends 
the  tall  grass  with  its  burden,  and  tortures  the 
streams  with  its  liquid  freight.  The  kind  that 
sweeps  across  the  rooftops  with  each  gusty  out- 
cry of  the  wind  in  its  first  hour,  then  settles 
down  to  a steady,  monotonous  drop  after  drop 
after  drop  until  everyone  is  assured  that  it’s 
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never  going  to  stop  and  there’s  no  use  thinking 
about  rods  and  reel  for  the  rest  of  that  day  in 
camp.  Who  cares? 

Those  are  the  times  when  a man  can  look 
askance  at  the  pace  and  the  tempo  of  his  exist- 
ence and  allow  the  boiling  pot  to  simmer  down 
a bit.  It  is  a time  to  say: 

“This  is  life — this  day,  this  hour,  and  this 
minute.  This  hairline  that  runs  like  an  in- 
visible thread  between  the  certain  past  and  the 
uncertain  future  is  the  ineradicable  experience 
of  living  which  is  imperfectly  clutched  for  a 
moment,  then  imperfectly  remembered  as  it 
slips  away.” 

So  slow  down  a bit,  hang  onto  it,  look  around 
at  the  trees  and  the  hills  and  listen  to  the 
rain  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  we  hear  the 
sun-drenched  singing  of  a song  sparrow. 


Tell  yourself  it’s  a good  day  to  forget  alxnit 
creels.  Pull  up  a chair,  stretch  your  toes,  and 
do  something  you’ve  been  juitting  off — like 
writing  a letter  back  home,  oiling  the  reel,  or 
dressing  the  line.  Or  some  other  light  work  that 
will  give  your  fingers  something  to  do  while 
your  thoughts  have  a chance  to  soar  without 
fetters  and  your  fancy  can  climb  from  the 
valley  of  everyday  care  into  the  mountains  of 
make-believe  where  most  dreams  are  created 
and  most  ambitions  begin. 

Old  Mort,  who  ekes  out  a living  from  the 
unwilling  soil  at  the  top  of  our  eainp  hill,  puts 
it  this  way: 

“It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good — - 
and  it’s  a mighty  poor  rain  that  don’t  ivet  down 
someone  whose  neck  needed  water  anyways!” 
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An  important  tool  em 
momentarily  stunned  f 
removal  of  undesirable 
The  use  of  the  equipn 
Centre  County  still  in 
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started  on  different  dit 
1.  A hand  drawn  barge 
working  upstream  in  si 
with  positive  electrode 
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others  already  recovere 
6.  Closeup  view  of  ii« 
in  the  landing  net.  7. 
trout  which  got  into  1 
experience.  8.  Dr.  Jose 
young  trout,  held  by 
Station.  9.  General  scei 


(MOCKER  AT  WORK 

ii  Fish  Commission  in  fishery  management  work.  Fish  are 
[obtain  specimens  for  identification  and  study  and  for  the 
le  in  small  limestone  streams. 

PS  is  part  of  a project  on  a tributary  to  Spring  Creek  in 
lon  of  Drs.  Joseph  Grosslight  and  Robert  Stover,  professors 
project  the  development  and  survival  of  fingerling  trout 
tocking,  are  being  studied. 

DC  power  generator  and  a live  fish  box.  2.  The  study  crew 
h Commission  fishery  research  biologist  Jack  Miller  (left, 
ss)  and  DeWayne  Campbell  (right,  with  negative  electrode 
xeground,  while  crew  members  in  the  background  study 
for  in  picture  No.  4 — a stunned  five-inch  brown  trout, 
"ting  on  the  water’s  surface.  Note  young  trout  just  recovered 
ihis  study,  crew  member  pauses  to  admire  fifteen-inch  brown 
H recovered  and  was  returned  none  the  worse  for  the 
. to  record  observations  by  Dr.  Robert  Stover  (center)  of 
(Fish  Commission  employe  at  the  Benner  Spring  Research 
the  temperature,  minus  nine  degrees. 


Meet  Yosii*  Warden 


John  S.  Ogden — Regional  Supervisor 

1130  Ruxton  Road,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ogden  was  born  on  November  16,  1905,  and 
became  a fish  warden  on  August  1,  1942.  Ogden  at- 
tended the  Gettysburg  Public  Schools,  and  for  some- 
time following  his  schoolwork  he  owned  and  operated 
a commercial  printing  plant  in  Gettysburg. 

A former  outdoor  columnist,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
a 1953  Nash  award  for  his  interest  in  conservation,  and 
pioneered  a slide  lectnre  program  which  was  later 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

Ogden  is  in  charge  of  the  Southeast  Region  embracing 
the  counties  of  Adams  (^2)?  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  and 
York  Counties. 

On  August  31,  1929,  he  married  the  former  Dorothy 
E.  Collins  and  is  the  father  of  two  children,  John  S. 
Ogden  and  Dorothy  Ann  Ogden. 


Harvey  I).  Neff 

436  N.  11th  St.,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Neff  was  born  on  August  5,  1897.  On  April  15, 


1943,  having  passed  a written  examination,  he  was 
appointed  a fish  warden  for  the  Lehigh  County  area. 
Mr.  Neff  is  a product  of  the  public  schools  of  Allen- 
town, and  before  becoming  a fish  warden  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company. 

On  March  2,  1918,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
the  former  Margaret  M.  Wagner,  and  to  whom  three 
children  were  born,  Carl  H.,  Kermit  F.  and  Jean  D., 
now  Mrs.  Theodore  Fritzinger. 

Mr.  Neff  is  the  warden  in  charge  of  Lehigh  County. 


Berkey  F.  Barnhart 

R.  D.  1,  Elizahethville,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Barnhart  was  born  in  1906,  and  during  the  year 
1944  he  was  appointed  a regular  fish  warden  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Barnhart  is  a graduate  of 
the  Lancaster  Business  College,  and  for  quite  some  time 
was  associated  with  the  Hershey  Estates  in  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  September  1931  he  married  the  former  Edith 
Shaffer  to  whom  two  sons  were  born,  namely  William 
and  Larry,  both  at  home.  Mr.  Barnhart  is  in  charge  of 
Dauphin  and  part  of  Lebanon  Counties. 


Horace  A.  Pyle 

46  S.  Fifth  Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Pyle  was  born  on  September  30,  1897,  and  became 
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a fish  warden  by  appointment  on  July  2,  1935. 

Upon  completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
Pyle  became  an  acetylene  burner,  which  occupation  he 
pursued  until  becoming  a fish  warden. 

On  March  7,  1917,  he  was  married  to  the  former 
Sarah  Alma  Smith,  and  they  have  two  children,  Mrs. 
Richard  R.  Hoffman  of  Lebanon,  and  Francis  A.  Pyle, 
at  home.  Mr.  Pyle  is  in  charge  of  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Counties. 


Anthony  J.  Lech 

420  Hess  Street,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Lech  was  born  in  Shenandoah  on  May  11,  1900, 
where  he  married  the  former  Victoria  L.  Kacelowicz  on 
June  8,  1921. 

Mr.  Lech  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on  August  1, 
1931.  He  attended  high  school  in  Shenandoah  and  en- 
listed in  the  first  World  War.  He  was  attached  to 
Company  H,  60th  Infantry,  5th  Division,  and  served 
overseas  nineteen  months,  with  additional  ten  months 
service  in  the  states.  Before  coming  with  the  Fish 
Commission  he  was  employed  as  a coal  miner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lech  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters, 
Leona  and  Alfreda,  and  the  proud  grandparents  of 
three  grandchildren.  In  order  to  be  more  centrally 
located  in  Schuylkill  County,  Tony  removed  his  family 
to  Schuylkill  Haven.  He  is  in  charge  of  Schuylkill 
County. 


Thomas  B.  Karper 

1426  Astor  Street,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Karper  was  born  on  June  17,  1915,  and  became 


a fish  warden  on  March  16,  1952.  After  finishing  high 
school,  he  completed  a course  in  military  police  work 
with  assignment  to  the  patrol  boat  at  Langley  Field, 
Virginia  from  1933  to  1936.  Mr.  Kari>er  also  has  three 
years  study  with  the  F.  B.  I.  Training  Schools,  follow- 
ing which  he  served  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 
Previous  to  becoming  a fish  warden  be  was  the  Chief 
of  Police  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition 
to  his  Air  Force  Military  Police  assignment  he  spent 
three  years  with  the  Airborne  Engineers  (glider  troops). 

Karper  is  married  to  the  former  E.  Virginia  Peters 
and  the  father  of  two  children,  Thomas  L.  Karper  and 
Robert  S.  Karper. 

During  the  activity  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II,  he  was  aw’arded  seven  ribbons  with  five  battle  stars. 

Mr.  Karper  is  in  charge  of  Montgomery  and  Phila- 
delphia Counties. 


Paul  Martin,  Jr. 

201  Wynw’ood  Road,  York,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Martin  was  born  on  November  1,  1923.  He  was 
appointed  a fish  warden  on  September  1,  1952.  Mr. 
Martin  graduated  from  the  Shippensburg  High  School 
in  1941,  and  for  a while  was  partner  in  a soft  drink 
business.  He  saw  service  with  the  United  States  Marine 
Corp  during  the  second  World  War,  with  active  duty 
in  the  Central  Pacific  and  Okinawa  areas. 

In  January,  1943,  Mr.  Martin  married  the  former  Vir- 
ginia L.  Carothers  of  Shippensburg.  He  is  the  w'arden 
in  charge  of  York  County. 


Miles  Donald  Witt 

R.  D.  1,  Hellertow'n,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Witt  was  born  on  October  10,  1921,  and  following 
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his  graduation  from  high  school,  was  engaged  in  paint- 
ing and  aircraft  assembly  work.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a 2nd  class  radar  man  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
served  until  January  21,  1946. 

On  November  1,  19.55  he  was  appointed  a fish  war- 
den for  Pennsylvania. 

On  July  26,  1941  he  was  married  to  the  former  Anna 
Mae  Diveley  and  they  have  one  child.  Miles  Donald 
Witt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Witt  is  in  charge  of  Northampton  and  Bucks 
County. 


Robert  M.  Betts 

2272  Manor  Ridge  Drive,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Betts  was  born  on  May  2,  1921  in  Montgomery, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on 
March  2,  1950,  and  served  in  Lawrence,  Mercer  and 
Warren  Counties.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the  regular 
warden  in  charge  of  Lancaster  County. 

Betts  is  a product  of  Montgomery  Clinton  High 
School  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Training 
School.  He  came  to  the  Fish  Commission  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police,  where  he  served  a period 
of  four  years.  During  World  War  II,  Betts  was  attached 


to  the  Armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  a period 
of  three  years  and  five  months.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Caroline  V.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  at 
present  is  a registered  nurse  at  the  Lancaster  General 
Hospital. 


Norman  W.  Sickles 

Main  Street,  Bernville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Sickles  was  born  in  Washington  County  on  Au- 
gust 22,  1916.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Hickory  High 
School,  Mount  Pleasant  Township,  and  attended  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  in  1938.  Previous  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  a fish  warden  in  September,  1949,  he  was 
engaged  in  research  work  on  Pymatuning  Lake  which 
was  later  developed  into  the  present  Linesville  State 
Fish  Hatchery.  Sickles  served  three  years  and  9 months 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  the  European  Theatre  of 
Operations. 

Married  to  the  former  Naomi  White  on  July  26,  1945, 
he  is  the  father  of  a son  Gary,  9 years  old,  and  a daugh- 
ter, Diane,  7 years  old. 

Mr.  Sickles  is  in  charge  of  Berks  County  and  the 
east  and  northeastern  portions  of  Lebanon  County. 


“Don’t  forget  Pop,  I’m  just  letting  you  tarry  it  as  far  as  Butch  Simpkin’s  house.” 
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TMIHilLIE  WCilEAMH! 


Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  ivith  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


The  Alston  H-I  Fishing  Mitt 


Made  for  right  or  left  hand. 

Prevents  infection  from  cuts  caused  by  teeth, 
fins,  etc.  Handy  for  holding  Pike,  Musky,  Cat- 
fish, Salt  Water  Fish  while  removing  hooks, 
lifting  from  nets  or  putting  on  stringers.  Com- 
mercial fishermen  use  them  in  pairs  for  empty- 
ing nets  of  fish. 

— The  Horrocks-Ibbotson  Company, 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Slo-Poke,  the  New  Weedless  Popper! 

A weedless  popper  . . . without  weed  guards! 
Featuring  a unique  cam  action  of  the  hooks, 
the  New  SLO-POKE  is  made  with  self-protect- 
ing hooks!  Swims  through  weeds,  reeds,  over 
and  under  lily  pads,  spatterdocks  . . . like  a real 


live  frog  or  mouse  . . . without  snagging  or 
fouling! 

— Barbee  Bait  Company, 
Fort  Wayne  2.  Indiana 


Frabill  Manufacturing  Company  announces 
the  addition  of  a second,  full-floating  minnow 
bucket  to  its  line  of  fishing  tackle  accessories. 
Named  the  Min-O-Life  No.  480,  it  features  a 
revolutionary  new-type  float  chamber  made  of 
DYLITE.  It’s  leakproof — rustproof  — non-sink- 
able. 

— Frabill  Manufacturing  Company, 

Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 
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John  Harris  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

Reorganizes  in  Harrisburg 


At  a dinner  meeting  held  on  January  12,  1957,  at  the  Colonial  Country  Club,  the 
following  officers  and  directors  of  the  Harrisburg  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  were  elected.  Front  row,  reading  from  left  to  right,  the  new  officers  are: 
Andrew  Frankovic,  Secretary;  Frank  Keister,  Vice  President;  John  Bistline,  President; 
L.  G.  McCracken,  Treasurer  and  Director.  Back  rov/,  the  directors  are,  left  to  right: 
Lester  A.  Sheaffer,  Wm.  V.  Keller,  Jr.,  Samuel  E.  Raup,  Russel  G.  Melton,  Jr., 
Edward  Schreadley,  and  Edwin  M.  Wagner. 
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Tourists  Enjoy  Penn  Fishing 

After  checking  200  applications  for  five-day 
tourists’  fishing  licenses  sold  in  Bedford  County, 
it  was  noticed  that  twenty-nine  states  were 
represented.  Ohio  was  first  with  sixty-eight  and 
Maryland  was  second  with  fifty-nine. 

— Warden  William  E.  Mcllnay, 

Bedford  County 

19  Incher  Leads  in  Juniata 

Fishing  through  the  ice  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Dam  on  East  Licking  Creek  was  the 
main  attraction  hereabouts  during  January. 
Carl  Duncan  of  Mifflin,  Pa.,  was  the  champion. 
He  landed  a 19-inch  pickerel. 

— Warden  C.  V.  Long, 
Juniata  and  Perry  Counties 

Improving  the  Services 

During  January,  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion was  given  an  “in  service  training  course” 
for  five  days.  Subjects  covered  during  the 
week  were  law  enforcement,  fisheries  manage- 
ment, administrative  procedures,  communica- 
tion, problems  on  access  areas,  lake  construc- 
tion and  first  aid.  I am  sure  this  information 
and  instructions  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
wardens  to  give  better  service  to  the  sportsmen 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

— Harold  Corbin, 

South  Central  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 

January  Proves  Good  Fishing  Season 

Sucker  fishing  was  very  good  during  January. 
Fishermen  caught  a number  of  trout  while 
sucker  fishing  in  our  trout  streams,  proving  we 


have  a good  holdover  of  trout.  Trout  thus 
caught  are  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

— Warden  Bryce  Carnell, 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Albino  Chipmunk! 

While  patrolling  West  Branch  of  Pine  Creek 
for  sucker  fishermen,  I contacted  Wayne  Bur- 
rous,  a highway  employe.  Mr.  Burrous  asked 
me  to  accompany  him  to  his  home  as  he  had 
something  to  show  me.  Upon  arriving  lie 
pointed  to  sixteen  wild  turkeys  feeding  in  his 
back  yard.  He  took  me  into  his  home,  where 
in  a cage  he  had  an  albino  chipmunk.  The 
chipmunk  was  a true  albino  with  pink  eyes 
and  pink  toe  nails.  Burrous  told  me  he  caught 
the  chipmunk  along  the  road  while  cleaning 
ditches.  He  said  the  chipmunk  was  nearly  dead 
from  woodticks.  It  is  now  completely  recovered 
and  seems  to  be  enjoying  his  new  home. 

— Warden  Kenneth  Aley, 

Potter  County 


“Well,  that's  what  you  say  when  a 
big  one  gets  away!’’ 


Among  First  in  the  State 

Attended  the  meeting  of  the  Corey  Creek 
Watershed  Soil  Conservation  Group.  I believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  this  kind 
to  he  held.  The  Corey  Creek  group  was  the 
first  in  the  State  to  organize  a whole  watershed. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  federal  and  state  agencies.  The  Fish  Com- 
mission was  represented  by  Daniel  Reinhold, 
regional  fishery  manager,  and  myself. 

— Warden  Leland  E.  Cloos, 
Tioga  and  part  of  Lycoming  County 
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What  About  the  Bees! 

It  seems  that  the  float  trip  taken  on  the  river 
last  fall  by  the  Commission  personnel,  sports 
writers  and  other  state  officials,  was  observed 
by  tbe  birds  and  animals  to  tbeir  liking.  On 
January  23,  when  the  ice  went  out  of  the  river, 
several  gulls  and  ducks  were  seen  floating  on 
the  broken  ice.  A large  deer  was  observed  float- 
ing by  Towanda  on  a cake  of  ice.  Sheriff 
Fowler  Tuton,  Harold  Marshall,  rural  mail 
carrier;  Richard  Capwell;  Dave  Turner  of  the 
Daily  Review  newspaper,  proceeded  down- 
stream to  Wysox,  a distance  of  three  miles  to 
watch  tbe  deer.  As  tbe  current  divided  at  the 
north  end  of  the  island  just  east  of  the  Wysox 
bridge,  tbe  ice  cake  was  forced  close  to  shore, 
the  deer  stoop  up  and  jumped,  making  it  safely 
ashore  and  apparently  unhurt. 

— Warden  Willard  G.  Persun, 

Bradford  County 


“There’s  just  one  drawback  to  fishing — I can 
spend  so  little  time  with  you  . . 


Woe— —Are  the  Unlawful 

While  checking  one  of  my  trout  streams  for 
extended  stocking  and  fixing  a point  for  closed 
season  fishing,  I happened  upon  a party  that 
had  evidently  forgotten  that  trapping  season 
was  closed,  so  I confiscated  ten  traps,  six  of 
them  untagged,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
district  game  protector. 

- — Warden  Edward  O.  Pond, 

Crawford  County 


New  Fishing  Regulations 
Give  Good  Bass  Fishing 

With  the  opening  of  the  bass  season,  it  has 
given  the  anglers  here  in  Berks  County  a real 
treat,  and  one  that  has  been  pleasing  to  many. 

At  Lake  Ontelaunee,  which  is  a large  reser- 
voir for  the  city  of  Reading,  the  fishermen  are 
catching  a good  number  of  largemouth  bass, 
ranging  in  size  from  twelve  to  twenty-three 
and  a half  inches,  with  the  larger  ones  going 
well  over  six  pounds. 

— Warden  Norman  W,  Sickles, 

Berks  County 

Big  Spring  on  Big  Screen  in  Newville 

While  attending  a movie  with  my  family  on 
January  18,  we  were  surprised  to  see  a scene  of 
McLaughlin  Mill  at  Big  Spring  in  Newville. 
The  movie  was  “Hollywood  or  Bust”  with  Mar- 
tin and  Lewis.  The  Big  Spring  scene  was  very 
pretty. 

— Warden  Barry  A.  Gracey, 

Cumberland  County 

Too  Cold  For  Those  Boys 

The  black  h ass  and  walleye  population  in 
the  Juniata  River  was  not  reduced  by  opening 
the  season  on  January  1.  Checked  very  few  of 
these  fish  during  the  month. 

— Warden  Richard  Owens, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

Walleyes  at  Tionesta 

Some  fishermen  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
liberalized  fishing  of  game  fish  and  are  catch- 
ing nice  walleyes  at  the  tunnel  outlet  of  the 
Tionesta  Dam.  This  area  is  open  water  nearly 
all  the  time  regardless  of  how  cold  the  weather. 

— Warden  Norman  L.  Blnm, 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 

They’re  Waiting  Out  the  Weather 

Most  fishermen  seem  to  he  well  pleased  with 
the  further  liberalization  of  the  fishing  seasons. 
The  extremely  cold  weather  has  kept  the  fisher- 
men off  the  streams,  hut  everyone  is  waiting 
for  a warm  spell  to  try  their  luck. 

Ice  fishing  does  not  seem  to  be  taking  much 
of  a hold  in  this  area.  Those  that  do  ice  fishing 
go  to  Lake  Erie  for  perch.  I have  yet  to  see  an 
ice  fisherman  in  my  district. 

— Warden  Richard  Al)planalp, 

Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties 
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Lunkers  Through  the  Ice 

Fishermen  are  really  taking  advantage  of  the 
new  regulation  in  regard  to  taking  walleyes 
through  the  ice.  They  have  taken  a 281/9  inch 
walleye  weighing  9 pounds,  2 ounces,  from 
Lake  Winola. 

Another  lucky  angler  took  one  29  inches  long, 
weighing  14  pounds,  7 ounces  from  Lake  Carey. 
This  fish  was  too  husky  to  lift  through  the  hole 
in  the  ice,  so  the  angler  gaffed  him  hy  hand 
and  hung  on  for  dear  life  while  his  eoinpanion 
enlarged  the  hole,  permitting  the  fisli  to  l)c 
brought  to  the  surface. 

— Warden  Stephen  A.  Shal)hiek, 

W yoming  County 

Lentil  Death  Do  Us  Part 

Last  spring  of  1956  while  on  patrol  on  the 
Dunman  Dam  in  Cambria  County  assisted  hy 
special  B.  J.  Yescavage  we  noticed  several  swan 
in  the  Dam,  and  there  was  one  that  was  over 
in  the  woode  dside  of  the  Dam  hy  itself  and 
we  went  to  investigate  the  matter  and  here  is 
what  we  found. 

When  we  got  close  to  it,  it  tried  to  get  away 
from  us  and  seemed  very  weak  and  would  fall. 
Finally  we  caught  it  and  in  checking  the  hird 
we  found  it  had  swollen  a fish  hook  and  there 
was  a line  on  the  hook  and  it  had  it  wrapped 
around  its  wing  and  around  its  tail  and  down 
around  one  of  its  legs.  We  took  the  line  and 
the  hook  out  of  its  neck  and  measured  the 
line  and  it  was  31  feet  long.  Very  sorry  to  say 
the  swan  died  three  days  later,  I have  heard 
it  said  when  a swan  mates  they  mate  for  life, 
and  I believe  it  now  as  there  was  one  swan 
stayed  there  for  three  months  afterward. 

— Warden  Arthur  L.  Walker, 

Indiana  County 

Them’s  Mighty  Fine  Fish 

This  month  has  been  a very  successful  time 
for  ice  fishing.  More  fishermen  have  been  out 
than  in  any  other  year  in  my  experience.  A 
few  have  been  successful  fishing  with  rod  and 
line  for  largemouthed  bass  and  walleyes.  The 
largest  fish  that  I personally  checked  was  a 
281/^-inch  pickerel  which  weighed  5]^  pounds. 
I saw  a number  of  pickerel  that  measured 
around  twenty  inches,  and  several  nice  bass  of 
two  and  one-half  pounds. 

— Warden  G.  Max  Noll, 
Susquehanna  County 


'I'o  the  Brave — the  Laurels 

On  January  16,  1957,  this  officer,  in  company 
witb  district  game  j)rotector  Simpson,  decided 
to  see  bow  the  ice  fishermen  were  doing  on  the 
bay  at  Erie.  We  checked  21  fishermen.  They 
bad  a total  of  681  yellow  perch  for  approxi- 
mately 44  hours  of  fishing.  This  in  itself  ex- 
plains the  fine  sport  that  can  be  had  hy  spend- 
ing a little  time  on  the  water  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.  Also,  1 might  a<ld  that  it  takes  a 
pretty  hardy  individual  to  he  an  ice  fisber- 
man,  as  on  this  date  the  temperature  was  about 
15  degrees  above,  and  a thirty  mile  wind  was 
\\  bipping  the  snow  right  down  the  hay. 

— \\  arden  Harold  L.  Solomon. 

Erie  Count> 


''''  MOW  WHAT  ARE  YOU  BABBLING  ABOUT  ? 


Yea — Who  Said  That? 

While  assisting  Warden  Reynolds  on  patrol 
of  his  district  on  January  4,  we  were  driving 
in  the  Cherry  Ridge  section  when  Warden 
Reynolds  exclaimed,  “Look!  There’s  a ground- 
hog.” We  backed  the  car  up  and  sure  enough, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  sitting  on  top  of 
two  inches  of  snow  was  Mr.  Groundhog.  The 
temperature  was  16  degrees  above  zero.  V ho 
said  they  hibernate  all  winter? 

— Ralph  Singer, 

Northeast  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 
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Baitfish  Bonanza 

When  this  ice  fishing  started  this  year,  1 
checked  men  from  as  far  away  as  42  miles  that 
came  to  Decker  Marsh  to  get  live  bait.  The 
word  really  spread  around  that  the  bait  fish 
were  running  at  this  pond.  Decker  Marsh  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  is  located  along  Route  6 in  Pike  County. 
I spent  some  long  hours  patrolling  this  pond, 
and  some  days  there  would  be  from  six  to  ten 
cars  there  and  each  had  from  two  to  five  men, 
all  leaving  with  his  35  bait  fish.  One  fisherman 
told  me  that  he  had  about  200  in  one  haul  of 
his  net. 

— Warden  Joseph  E.  Bartley, 

Pike  County 

Night  Prowlers — No! 

This  is  the  first  year  since  planting  a truck 
load  of  smelt  from  Lake  Erie  in  Harvey’s  Lake, 
that  any  showed  up.  A few  were  caught  during 
the  summer,  but  since  the  ice  formed  on  the 
lake,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  fishermen  with 
fifty  or  seventy-five.  They  are  using  varied 
lures,  but  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  just 
a smelt  eye.  Many  nights  I have  seen  twenty  or 
twenty-five  lanterns  out  on  the  ice.  It  seems 
that  the  closer  to  nightfall  the  closer  the  fish 
come  to  the  surface.  At  dark,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  bring  your  lure  up  from  thirty  or 
forty  feet  to  just  a few  feet  under  the  ice. 

— Warden  John  I.  Buck, 

Luzerne  County 

Winter  Sport  Too! 

Ice  skating,  an  almost  forgotten  art  in  the 
Somerset  area,  is  catching  on  like  wildfire  with 
the  construction  of  Lake  Somerset. 

According  to  reports,  more  than  100  persons 
took  to  the  blades  one  night  recently  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  a real  community  event.  A 
pumping  mechanism  had  been  rigged  up  to 
give  the  lake  a glass-smooth  surface  and  a bon- 
fire was  kept  burning  to  provide  an  occasional 
cut  for  the  stinging  zero  cold. 

— Minter  C.  Jones, 

Southwest  Regional  Warden  Supervisor 

Day  by  Day  in  Every  Way 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  recent  warden 
school  at  Bellefonte  was  the  day  devoted  to 
first  aid  instruction.  The  demonstration  of  how 
to  bandage  an  injured  ankle,  so  that  the  patient 


could  walk  on  it  was  very  valuable.  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  do  not  meet  someone  each 
year  on  the  streams  with  an  ankle  injury,  and 
1 now  believe  that  all  fish  wardens  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  now  give  valuable  assistance  to 
injured  persons. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
Northwest  Kegional  Warden  Supervisor 

Shooting  the  Falls  at  Hulmeville 

During  the  week  of  January  27,  the  suckers 
started  their  annual  run  from  out  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  up  the  Neshaminy  Creek.  They  are 
held  hack  to  a certain  extent  by  a dam  at 
Hulmeville  in  Lower  Bucks  County.  The  fish, 
in  their  effort  to  reach  their  spawning  grounds 
try  leaping  the  falls.  Some  eventually  make  it. 
Dick  Dougherty,  sports  writer  for  the  Bristol 
Courier,  plans  to  make  a picture  study  of  this 
ascension,  and  if  it  works  out,  be  will  publish 
a series  in  the  newspaper.  This  should  prove 
an  interesting  article. 

— Warden  Miles  D.  Witt, 
Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties 

Commission’s  New  Pol^icy”  Appreciated 

You  would  expect  the  recent  sub-zero  tem- 
peratures to  diminish  the  number  of  ice  fisher- 
men. But  there  they  were,  dauntless  as  ever, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Commission’s  new 
policy  of  permitting  open  season  on  game  fish. 
Their  lines  were  coated  with  ice  as  fast  as 
they  were  raised  from  the  water.  But  on  the 
end  of  that  long  icicle,  a nice  walleye  or  bass 
usually  dangled.  This  is  further  proof  that  im- 
proved  walleye  fishing  along  the  Allegheny 
River  continues. 

— Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey, 

Warren  County 
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A Might,  M iiskie 


By  EDWARD  D.  MENTZ 


The  caption  of  this  story  would  lead  the 
reader  to  helieve  that  it  is  going  to  he  the  story 
of  an  unusually  large  specimen  taken  of  this 
pugnacious  member  of  the  pike  family,  but 
far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  him  to  he  anywhere 
near  the  largest  caught  in  this  country.  We 
know  that  if  this  were  true,  no  doubt  we  would 
hear  from  many  fishermen,  who  follow  the 
muskellunge  season  in  and  season  out,  and 
which  accounts  would  do  credit  to  one  of  the 
gieatest  fishermen  that  ever  lived,  namely  Zane 
Grey  himself. 

And  let  us  further  state,  this  is  not  a figment 
of  the  imagination,  nor  is  the  title  a metaphori- 
cal expression,  but  it  is  the  cold  unvarnished 
fact  and  we  will  endeavor  to  relate  the  story 
to  you  as  given  to  us  of  one  of  the  most  furious 
battles  that  ever  occurred  in  Erie  County  with 
a mighty  muskellunge  or  mascalounge,  and  the 
many  other  forms  of  spelling  the  name  of  this 
cannibalistic  creature. 

Old  Tom  Weatherspoon  (we  are  honor 
hound  not  to  reveal  his  true  identity) , having 
by  reputation  and  long  practice  exhibited  all 
the  proper  requirements  for  20  years  back  in 
connection  with  all  matters  relative  to  fish 
and  fishing,  was  pulling  stakes  of  the 
little  tent  he  had  erected  the  night  before  and 
putting  the  makeshift  stove  together,  which 
was  still  warm  from  the  bacon  he  had  fried. 
He  put  everything  in  the  small-row  boat,  which 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  had 
named  “Tipsy.”  Then  he  shoved  off  for  the 
center  of  this  section  of  stream,  known  as 
French  Creek.  He  had  broken  camp,  and  Noon, 
no  doubt  would  find  him  quite  a distance  from 
this  ideal  camping  spot. 

“Tipsy,”  the  row-boat  was  skimming  along 
slowly  with  that  peculiar  swaying  motion,  a 
motion  which  would  have  caused  anyone  of  a 


weaker  constitution  than  Old  Tom’s  to  become 
a victim  of  mal-de-mer.  But  not  Tom,  his  oars 
in  their  steady  rhythm  was  causing  very  little 
disturbance  to  the  water.  He  was  filled  with 
that  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  only  fishermen 
seem  to  experience.  He  was  awakened  from  his 


“A  powerful  yank  on  that  line  cut  one  of  Tom’s  fingers  to  the  bone.” 


lethargic  state  however,  by  what  he  perceived 
to  he  water  breaking  here  and  there,  no  doubt 
caused  by  black  bass  in  search  of  surface  food. 
But  it  was  not  black  bass  that  Tom  was  after. 

His  destination  was  a little  farther  up  the 
stream.  He  knew  of  a hole  where  a grand 
Daddy  of  muskies  was  located,  or,  to  use  the 
common  parlance  of  the  day,  “Hung  out.” 
When  he  was  getting  near  the  hole,  he  placed 
a muskellunge  lure  consisting  of  treble  hooks 
and  two  large  blades  attached  to  a stout  wire 
leader,  which  was  attached  to  the  heayw  line 
on  the  old  bamboo  pole,  that  had  seen  much 
hard  service. 

He  let  the  line  slowly  pay  out.  When  he 
thought  sufficient  line  was  out,  he  set  the  click 
on  the  reel  and  proceeded  to  troll  slowly  over 
the  likely  spot.  He  kept  this  up  intermittingly 
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changing  lures  to  different  colors  and  designs, 
with  one  blade  or  spoon,  as  his  fancy  told  him 
might  be  the  correct  one. 

Came  a mighty  splash  simultaneously  with 
the  whiz  of  the  reel,  and  the  fight  was  on.  In 
his  excitement  to  get  a firm  grip  on  the  rod,  it 
accidentally  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  Tom 
found  himself  playing  that  fish  by  the  heavy 
test  line.  A powerful  yank  on  the  line,  cut  one 
of  his  fingers  to  the  bone.  In  the  pain  and 
thrilling  excitement,  he  somehow  lost  his 
equilibrium  and  was  precipitated  into  the  cool 
waters  of  the  stream.  When  he  came  up,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  his  right  hand  was 
actually  clutching  that  rod,  the  tip  of  which 
was  acting  crazily. 

Luckily  the  water  was  just  about  up  to  his 
armpits.  He  had  turned  over  near  the  shore. 

The  fish  made  rushes  toward  deeper  water, 
which  Tom  did  not  try  to  stop,  but  when  he 
would  reverse,  Tom  would  reel  in  fast  and 
keep  the  line  taunt.  On  one  of  his  trips  into 
deep  water,  the  thought  of  losing  him  caused 
him  to  tighten  on  the  line,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  was  jerked  clean  from  his  precarious  posi- 
tion and  was  doused  again. 

Determination  to  land  that  fish  blinded  Tom 
to  the  fact  that  he  might  lose  all  his  duffle, 
some  of  which  was  now  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  going  down  stream  fast.  The 
feeling  that  the  fish  was  of  more  than  ordinary 


size  only  increased  his  desire  to  land  him, 
and  Weatherspooii  told  me  later,  that  he  had 
visions  of  a great  trophy,  in  the  form  of  a 
nuiskie  head,  in  his  den  back  home. 

When  the  fish  came  up  again  this  time  the 
line  went  slack,  and  he  was  rushing  toward  the 
shore.  Whether  it  was  the  nervous  motive  that 
prompted  this  member  of  the  Esoxlucius 
gender  to  change  its  course  from  his  hidden 
lair,  or  just  the  fear  of  being  hooked,  Tom 
states  he  never  knew.  At  all  events  the  wide 
shoreline  beckoned,  and  he  was  coming  straight 
towards  me  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that 
had  been  just  released  from  a tense  bowstring, 
and  before  I realized  it,  that  fish  was  flopping 
around  on  the  bank.  Procuring  a large  piece  of 
driftwood,  Tom  says  he  quickly  dispatched 
Mr.  Muskie  by  several  well-directed  blows 
over  the  head.  The  prolonged  flopping  pro- 
testations were  ended  forever. 

After  retrieving  the  row-boat  and  salvaging 
what  pharaphernalia  he  could,  he  built  a fire 
of  dry  twigs  and  dead  branches,  which  one  can 
invarialily  find  along  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
he  proceeded  to  dry  out  and  fry  fish. 

The  ending  of  the  day  was  delightful  Tom 
claims,  and  he  assurred  me  that  no  pipe  was 
ever  smoked  with  more  peace  and  contentment 
than  the  old  corn-cob,  after  feasting  on  juicy 
steaks  of  this  mighty  muskie  taken  from  French 
Creek  in  Erie  County. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


Xroiit  Fisliiiig  is  for  Reeroafioii 


In  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania  the  settler 
fished  the  mountain  streams  and  the  spring-fed 
rivers  of  the  valleys  for  the  native  hrook  tront. 
He  used  spears,  nets,  and  crude  rod  and  line. 
He  was  after  meat.  So  was  his  predecessor  the 
Indian  who  took  what  fish  he  needed  whenever 
he  could  get  them  using  whatever  method  he 
had  available.  Until  the  19th  Century  there  was 
little  if  any  restriction  on  the  taking  of  trout. 
There  were  plenty  of  fish  for  the  few  fisher- 
men. They  were  fishing  for  food  not  for  fun. 

Times  have  changed  so  much!  With  the 
growth  of  population  during  the  1800’s  some 
control  of  the  kill  became  necessary.  Trout 
could  no  longer  be  speared  or  netted.  Seasons 
were  closed  during  the  spawning  period.  Daily 
creel  limits — very  generous  at  first  but  growing 
more  and  more  restrictive — were  imposed. 
Then  came  size  limits  to  protect  the  breeders 
to  first  spawning. 

Just  about  a century  ago  artificial  propaga- 
tion of  trout  was  re-discovered  and  soon  de- 
veloped into  a major  effort,  thought  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  declining  trout  population  of  the 
19th  Century.  Tiny  fry  barely  emerged  from 
tlie  egg,  were  planted  by  the  thousands  in 
every  stream  and  lake  where  fish  might  grow; 
first  to  supplement  the  food  resource  of  a grow- 
ing population,  later  to  provide  more  fish  for 
the  increasingly  respectable  recreation  of 
angling.  For  angling  was  becoming  respectable! 
Before  1920,  fishing  was  usually  considered  the 
sport  of  the  lazy  or  the  rich  dilettante.  But 
then  with  much  publicity  the  governor  of  New 
York  presented  a fishing  license  to  President 
Coolidge  who  is  reported  to  have  said  “thanks” 
and  started  fishing.  He  started  more  than  that. 
It  became  fashionable  to  fish  for  trout.  No  can- 
didate for  high  public  office  completed  his 
campaign  without  some  pictures  of  him  fish- 
ing— and  some  were  good  fishermen. 

As  the  army  of  anglers  grew,  waters  became 
depleted  in  spite  of  more  restrictive  laws  and 


more  fish  hatcheries.  Then  in  the  late  20’s, 
Connecticut  and  soon  other  states  were  plant- 
ing trout  ready  to  catch.  That  has  become  a 
major  activity  of  all  states  with  any  number 
of  trout  waters.  Is  an  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram the  answer  to  Pennsylvania’s  growing 
fishing  pressure? 

If  we  estimate  (soon  we  will  know)  that  it 
costs  thirty  cents  to  stock  a seven  inch  trout 
and  if  under  today’s  heavy  fishing  two-thirds 
of  those  planted  reach  the  creel,  this  would 
mean  that  each  trout  costs  forty-five  cents  in 
the  fisherman’s  basket.  With  a $2.50  license  we 
could  provide  him  with  about  five  trout  for  the 
season  if  all  the  revenue  were  spent  for  trout 
rearing  and  planting — no  warden  service,  no 
warm  water  fish  management,  no  lake  building, 
no  provision  of  access  areas,  no  research  to 
improve  fishing!  Or  consider  what  our  fine 
hatcheries  and  our  dedicated  employes  actually 
produced  and  planted  last  year — some  2,800,000 
catchahle  trout.  If  all  survived  to  the  anglers 
creel  that  would  be  only  four  for  the  season 
for  the  700,000  licensed  fishermen — half  of  a 
single  day’s  limit!  Obviously  the  road  to  better 
trout  fishing  isn’t  through  more  trout  plant- 
ing— important  as  the  program  has  become  to 
Pennsylvania  anglers. 

I believe  much  of  the  answer  lies  in  restoring 
and  improving  the  habitat  for  trout,  in  de- 
veloping better  strains  of  fish  for  stocking,  in 
more  efficient  planting  to  insure  a greater  sur- 
vival to  the  creel  and  more  scientific  manage- 
ment of  the  fisheries. 

Let’s  face  it — we  go  fishing  on  public  trout 
waters  for  recreation  not  for  meat.  Let’s  enjoy 
and  protect  the  sport.  Pennsylvania’s  motto  is 
still  a good  one — “if  you  would  catch  more 
trout,  kill  less.” 
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EAVER 


By  DON  SHINER 
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The  heaver  played  a star  role  in  the  early 
settlement  of  America.  It  was  this  prized  fur 
hearer  that  lured  the  trapper  deeper  into  the 
wilderness,  away  from  the  newly  founded 
colonies  along  the  coastal  region.  The  trails 
these  woodsmen  blazed  to  heaver  ponds,  were 
in  reality  the  roads  upon  which  civilization 
crept  across  the  vast  land  of  North  America. 

Whenever  these  early  trappers  encountered 
the  heaver  they  also  found  the  brook  trout. 
They  found  both  loved  the  same  water,  the 
same  lowland  and  mountain  streams.  And  the 
woodsmen  fell  in  love  with  both — the  heaver 
for  its  soft,  luxurious  fur;  the  brook  trout  for 
its  breath  taking  beauty  and  fighting  heart. 
Held  in  this  high  esteem,  it  is  not  unusual  then 
to  find  both  ranking  the  same  position  in  the 
hearts  of  sportsmen  some  three  hundreds  of 
years  later. 

Beaver  pelts  still  remain  one  of  the  prized 
short  hair  furs  that  spark  the  fashion  parade 
for  milady’s  furnishings.  Half  a century  ago, 
however,  this  popularity  placed  the  heaver  in 
serious  trouble.  Trapped  vigorously  the  once 
vast  colonies  threatened  to  l)ecome  extinct  in 
Pennsylvania.  Then  in  the  year  1890  the  state 
legislature  passed  laws  giving  the  heaver  full 
protection  and  l)y  1934  they  l>ecame  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  warrant  a limited  season  again.  Thus 
today  trapj)ers  are  continuing  one  of  the  oldest 
occupations  on  this  continent  and  are  searching 
continually  for  the  presence  of  freshly  cut 
saplings,  log  houses,  canals,  ponds  and  dams. 
During  the  winter  these  men  travel  to  these 
hidden  ponds  armed  with  a bundle  of  traps, 
hilt  they  usually  return  in  the  spring,  this  time 
to  play  the  role  of  a fisherman  to  search  the 
ponds  for  signs  of  brook  trout.  Just  as  trappers 
found  centuries  ago  that  brook  trout  and  heav- 


There  are  many  such  beaver  poncis  in  Penn- 
sylvania waiting  to  be  discovered  by  fisher- 
men. Some  are  large  enough  to  make  it  worthy 
of  portaging  a light  boat  to  them.  The  placid 
water  of  these  beaver  dams  reflects  the  emer- 
ald sky.  Surrounding  by  stately  trees,  the  pond 
is  a fisherman's  wilderness  paradise. 


ers  love  the  same  water,  the  modern  20th  eent- 
ury  sportsmen  are  finding  the  two  providing 
unforgettable  experiences  in  the  outdoors  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Not  every  lieaver  dam  contains  brook  trout, 
just  as  not  every  mountain  or  meadow  stream 
contains  heavers.  But  the  young  engineers  con- 
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stantly  search  new  territories,  looking  lor  stiit- 
able  areas  to  build  a pond.  Upon  finding  a 
spring  fed  brook  rambling  musically  among 
the  poplars,  aspens  and  birches,  the  beaver  sets 
up  headquarters,  exercising  bis  ingenius  skill 
in  engineering  the  building  of  a series  of  log 
dams.  Chances  are  that  brook  trout  already  in- 
habited the  stream  and  as  the  rodent  creates 
larger  pools  the  trout  find  more  feed  and 
thrive  abundantly. 

The  trapper  who  finds  brook  trout  in  a 
beaver  pond  is  certain  to  return  during  the 
spring  and  make  it  his  secret  fishing  spot. 
Rarely  meeting  other  fishermen,  he  can  enjoy 
in  solitude  the  delightful  scenes  of  heavers  re- 
pairing the  dams;  deer  walking  along  the 
boggy  shoreline  tasting  the  cool,  refreshing 
spring  water;  woodducks  or  mallards  with  their 
fuzzy  down  covered  ducklings  swimming  among 
the  clusters  of  partially  sid>merged  trees.  His 
day  is  filled  with  contentment  amidst  tall  birch 
and  pine  trees  that  dot  the  shore  line,  tower- 
ing into  the  clear,  emerald  sky.  Wild  flowers 
add  dashes  of  vivid  color  to  the  banks  while 
each  new  gust  of  wind  brings  different  scents 
from  the  woodlands. 

A few  years  ago  another  trapper  and  I hiked 
many  miles  through  the  wilderness  of  Sullivan 
County.  Taking  compass  readings  at  intervals 
to  keep  our  hearings,  we  encountered  numerous 
marshes  and  streams  where  heavers  had  staked 
out  residence.  Some  of  the  ponds  that  we  found 
were  small,  indicating  heavers  had  moved  in 
only  that  spring;  others  were  sizable  affairs, 
large  enough  to  require  a half  hour’s  boat  ride 
to  cover  the  shoreline.  Tracks  of  deer,  racoon 
and  mink  were  plentiful  along  the  muddy 
shores.  Fresh  heaver  cuttings  were  everywhere. 
Looking  into  numerous  deep  pools  near  the 
breast  of  the  dams,  we  found  l)iook  trout 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sandy  bottom. 

That  spring  I returned  to  the  ponds  on 
numerous  occasions,  equipped  with  a rod,  wet 
flies  and  small  spoons.  Brook  trout  were  not 
found  in  every  dam  though  evidence  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  catfish  and  pickerel  inhabited 
them.  I'hose  that  were  shallow  had  water  too 
warm  and  in  some  cases  the  bottom  was  coated 
heavily  with  mud  and  silt,  making  them  unfit 
for  the  trout.  In  the  newer  ponds  I had  only  to 
cast  a wet  fly,  let  it  sink  slowly  to  the  bottom 
and  retreive  in  a slow,  jerking  motion  to  feel 
the  familiar  and  delightful  tug  of  a trout.  The 
instant  I set  the  hook,  these  surged  across  the 


Anglers  must  wade  slowly  and  carefully 
along  the  marshy  shorelines.  Sudden  earth 
tremors  send  the  shy  brook  trout  into  hiding. 
Travel  light,  carrying  only  essential  items  on 
hike  to  these  wilderness  ponds. 


Standing  on  the  breast  of  the  log  dam  we 
cast  wet  flies  for  the  brookies  that  were  seen 
outlined  against  the  sandy  bottom.  Wildlife 
was  plentiful  along  the  water’s  edge;  amusing 
to  watch  while  fishing  the  Pennsylvania  wilder- 
ness. 
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Old  logs,  tree  stumps  and  limbs  present 
formidable  barriers  to  rishermen.  Trout  here 
are  easily  scared,  causing  angler  to  use  great 
finesse. 


Hooked  brook  trout  generally  surged  to- 
ward log  entanglements  and  sometimes  were 
successful  in  tangling  the  line  and  leader.  Both 
in  the  dam  and  the  spill  water  below  trout 
are  found.  It’s  real  fun  fishing  in  these  se- 
cluded spots. 


pond  toward  sheltering  log  jams.  Some  were 
sueeessful  in  wrapping  my  leader  around  an 
under  water  obstruetion.  I lost  trout,  flies  and 
numerous  leaders  but  I managed  to  land  some 


beautiful  brook  trout.  The  majority  were  little 
more  than  the  legal  length  of  six-inches,  but 
occasionally  one  of  nine  or  ten-inches  was 
caught,  often  enough  to  make  this  kind  of  fish- 
ing appealing,  and  all  were  as  colorful  as  a 
basket  of  freshly  picked  spring  flowers. 

Angling  these  wilderness  ponds  alone  with 
only  the  call  of  a crow,  the  melancholy  cry  of 
a red-wing  black  bird,  or  the  song  of  the  wind 
rustling  the  grass  and  trees  to  break  the  silence, 
I found  the  exploring  trout  fishing  trips  pro- 
vided a kind  of  forgotten  childhood  happiness. 
You  can  he  assured  I’m  keeping  these  trout 
ponds  secret! 

This  is  as  it  should  he  for  every  fisherman 
should  have  one  secret  place  where  he  can 
enjoy  the  outdoors  without  intrusions.  Fortun- 
ately there  are  plenty  of  such  heaver  dams 
available  in  Pennsylvania  to  those  who  would 
seek  such  places. 

Finding  one  is  not  difficult.  Survey  maps, 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  disclose  many  small  streams  in 
isolated  regions.  These  maps  can  he  used  to 
locate  the  little  known  streams  that  might  be 
inhal)ited  with  beavers.  It  is  imperative,  how- 
ever, that  a compass  be  carried  and  readings 
made  frequently  to  prevent  becoming  lost  in 
the  unfamiliar  territory.  It  may  prove  helpful 
to  he  accompanied  by  one  or  two  friends  who 
are  interested  in  finding  such  a hidden  beaver 
pond.  Exploring  trips  made  while  following  a 
small  stream  to  its  origin  ends  in  frequent  dis- 
coveries of  heaver  ponds  that  are  inhabited 
witli  the  colorful  brook  trout. 

Pond  sites  are  forever  changing.  When  entire 
colonies  of  heavers  are  trapped  (which  is  un- 
fortunately often  the  case)  dams  deteriorate 
allowing  the  pond  to  return  to  the  original 
brook  size  trickle  of  water.  But  elsewhere  in- 
dustrious heavers  are  darning  streams,  creating 
new  ponds  for  trout. 

But  the  number  of  such  locations  are  dwindl- 
ing each  year.  Due  to  the  vast  amount  of 
lumbering  being  conducted,  the  acreage  of 
woodland  is  growing  smaller.  Timbered  off 
areas  not  reforested  expose  once  shaded  streams 
to  the  hot  summer  sun,  thus  raising  the  temp- 
erature beyond  70°  which  brook  trout  can  not 
endure.  This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  erosion 
sets  in  soon  after  an  area  has  been  cleared  of 
trees,  the  ponds  and  streams  become  choked 
with  silt  and  mud  and  unfit  for  the  brookies. 

But  select  an  area  near  your  home  and 
search  hard  this  year  for  a beaver-trout  pond. 
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Eventually  one  will  he  found  and  the  joyful 
hours  of  fishing  will  repay  all  the  hardships 
entailed  in  hiking  the  many  miles  through  the 
wilderness  region.  Anglers  will  enjoy  the  out- 
ing away  from  crowded  streams  in  the  lowlands 


ami  experience  the  hest  wilderness  fishing  that 
Pennsylvania  has  to  offer.  It  will  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  found  hy  the  early  |>ioneer- 
ing  trappers  wlio  hlazed  trails  aeroi-s  Penns>  I- 
vania  more  that  tliree  centuries  ago. 


MCJSKEES  BIti  AS  WHALES 


(Editor’s  Note!  Inspired  by  the  results  of 
the  boat-float  expeditions  conducted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation last  September  (1956),  J.  P.  Kossman 
of  Galloway  Road,  Franklin,  Pa.,  here  sets  the 
achievement  to  verse. 

Anxious  to  join  Steve  Szalewicz,  outdoor 
icriter  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  in  heralding  the 
venture — Mr.  Kossman  tcrites — 


After  listning  to  the  tales 

About  the  “Muskees  Big  As  Whales'” 

And  big  mouth  Bass  as  hig  as  Sharks, 

— Let  me  make  a few'  re-marks. 

Of  course  for  me  it’s  mighty  hard 
To  b’lieve  that  fish  come  hy  the  yard; 

When  the  biggest  one  I ever  caught 
Would  fit  in  any  pan  or  pot. 

But  hy  the  papers  I can  see. 

The  kind  I catch  are  little  wee. 

If  what  the  papers  say  it  true; 

I shouldn’t  keep  the  ones  I do. 

Some  Outdoor  Writers,  on  a float 
And  friends  of  mine  I’ll  later  quote. 

Have  caught  some  fish — that  makes  me  proud, 
That  I can  praise  them  here,  out  loud. 

That  “Armstrong  Picture,’’  man  and  fish 
Almost  made  me  want  to  wish. 

That  I was  near  Tidioute, 

To  catch  that  “Muskie”  hy  the  snoot. 

Also  in  the  “Herald  News” 

They  gave  a lot  of  hints  and  clues. 

Where,  if  an  angler  would  he  wise; 


He  could  find  a “PARADISE.” 

They  told  aliout  the  fishermen 

Who  they  are  and  where  they’ve  been, 

And  if  my  mem’ry  serves  me  right; 

We  know'  them  all,  at  least  hy  sight. 

I’ll  try  to  name  them  if  I may, 

And  hope  I’ll  never  rue  the  day; 

For  often  folks  are  not  so  keen. 

To  have  their  names  in  writing  seen. 
But  since  their  secret  is  on  top; 

And  since  their  fishing’s  not  a flop, 

Let  the  “Angler’s  Glory”  shine 
On  these  fishing  friends  of  mine. 
“Army”  Armstrong,  “MUSKIE  KING” 
Who  had  the  hig  one  on  the  string. 

And  “Chuhliy”  Birchfield,  we  all  know  ; 
And  little  “Reno”  Delmasso; 

And  “Irish”  Scurry,  family  man; 

And  “Jimmy”  Connell,  made  the  Clan. 
Let  me  tell  you  . . . Gentlemen  . . . 

You  are  expert  fishermen. 

You  hooked  six  dozen  fish,  and  two 
And  put  those  hack  that  never  grew. 


j.  P.  Kossman. 
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THE 


Loxg  and 


HORT  OF  IT 


By  PETE  CZURA 


Consistently  successful  fishermen,  in  this  day 
of  overcrowded  lakes,  ponds  and  streams,  can 
usually  point  to  one  or  even  a dozen  impor- 
tant reasons  why  they  catch  fish,  while  others 
catch  fistfulls  of  nothing. 

We  have  heard  several  interesting  theories 
propounded  by  the  successful  anglers.  In  listen- 
ing to  these,  we  found  that  two  important  items 
cropped  up  more  frequently  than  others.  These 
were:  “The  long  and  short  cast  and  strategy.” 

First,  let’s  discuss  the  long  and  short  casting 
techniques.  Oftentimes,  we  are  asked,  “which 
is  the  best?”  Answering  this  is  like  saying,  “A 
Chevie,  is  better  than  a Ford,  to  a Ford  owner. 
There  is  no  categorical  answer  to  this  moot 
question.  But,  like  in  all  sports,  each  style  has 
it’s  adherents. 

Sometimes  the  short  cast  pays  off.  Then, 
again,  it  might  he,  that  the  long  casts  will 
seem  to  produce  the  best  results.  However, 
generally  speaking,  the  short  cast  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  best  allround  meat  producer.  Per- 
sonally, we  advocate  the  use  of  long  casts. 

O.K.  you  die-hards,  ask  a pal  of  yours  who 
fishes  for  muskies.  These  fishermen  advocate 
the  short  cast  since,  they  maintain,  it  covers 
more  water  and  the  splash  of  the  lure  bounc- 
ing on  the  water  attracts  this  fish. 

You  might  say,  and  I will  admit  it  is  true, 
that  a long  cast  for  muskies,  very  often  con- 
verts a follow  into  a strike.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  some  muskie  fishermen  prefer  to 
troll  instead  of  casting  for  the  big  fish. 

About  the  best  rule,  is  to  suit  the  cast  to  the 
type  of  fish  you’ll  hope  to  catch,  type  and 
condition  of  water  and  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  moment  you  are  casting. 

“For  instance,”  a grizzled  veteran  of  the 
streams,  once  said,  “on  a bright,  glassy  day 
when  fishing  for  the  foxy  trout  in  clear  water. 


The  smaller  and  sharper  your  hook,  com- 
bined with  a long  leader,  will  enable  you  to 
obtain  strikes  like  this  nimrodder. 


try  stretching  the  cast  out  as  far  as  possible. 
Often  it’ll  pay  to  stay  out  of  sight  when  doing 
this,  too.  Using  very  fine  leaders,  4x  or,  even 
3x,  up  to  a dozen  feet  in  length. 

“Of  course,”  the  veteran  grinned,  “if  you  can 
handle  15  feet  of  leader  (that’s  what  he  was 
using),  without  wrapping  it  around  yourself, 
or  a tree,  so  much  the  better.” 

Ted  Pudlo,  a so-so  fisherman,  and  a boon 
companion  of  ours  on  many  a fishing  jaunt, 
knew  what  he  was  saying,  when  he  told  a 
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stranger;  “When  fishing  for  bass  in  the  even- 
ing, cut  the  casts  short!  Hit  the  shorelines  with 
the  lure  at  intervals  of  5 to  7 feet.  Bass,  very 
often,  explode  at  the  lure  the  moment  it 
touches  the  water.” 

Stanley  Grzywana,  another  beater  of  the 
waters,  makes  this  comment;  “While  fishing 
for  bass  in  shallow  water  on  a clear,  calm  day, 
stretch  the  cast  as  far  as  possible,  hut  main- 
tain some  semblance  of  accuracy,  since  all 
species  of  fish  spook  easily  in  clear,  shallow 
waters.” 

However,  for  the  muskie,  the  king  of  ’em 
all,  keep  your  casts  short  while  working  the 
shorelines.  But,  in  working  deep  water  weed 
beds  stretch  ’em  way  out,  so  when  he  comes 
in  for  the  attack,  at  an  angle,  he’ll  have  a 
chance  at  the  lure. 

Even  with  persnickity  bluegills,  you  have  to 
use  a bit  of  common  sense.  Often  these  small 
battlers  will  refuse  a lure  cast  close  to  your 
boat,  especially,  when  fished  with  a short 
leader.  You  might  try  this;  if  the  bluegills  re- 
fuse to  be  tempted  with  a popper  or  wet  fly, 
lengthen  your  leader  and  your  casts  and  you’ll 
see  how  quickly  you’ll  encounter  success. 

Though  many  trout  fishermen  use  long  casts 
when  using  a fly,  you’ll  find,  that,  there  are 
times  when  the  short  cast  brings  you  pay  dirt. 
Oftentimes,  the  long  cast  attempted,  ends  up 
in  a sloppy  mess,  with  line  piling  up  on  the 
water.  Try  a cautious  approach  and  then,  short, 
accurate  casts.  This  will  often  produce  a strike 
and  plenty  of  action — action  that  you  yearn 
for  and  dream  about. 

Who  can  deny  the  fact,  that  hooks  can  be 
set  into  a fish’s  jaw  better  on  a short  cast? 
Furthermore,  the  angler,  using  a short  cast,  has 
an  immediate  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn 
the  fish  away,  as  it  tries  to  break  for  freedom 
or  from  weed  beds,  rushes  and  snags. 

On  the  long  casts,  there  is  every  danger  of 
the  fish  spitting  out  the  lure  and  before  you 
can  get  an  opportunity  to  set  the  hook.  This 
a result  of  slow  reaction — or,  if  you’re  one  of 
the  aged,  slow  reflexes. 

Many  of  you  will  agree  that  there  is  no 
definite  rule  in  governing  the  speed  in  retriev- 
ing your  lure.  Likewise,  there  is  no  direct 
answer  as  to  the  length  an  angler  should  make 
his  casts.  Existing  conditions  at  the  site  of  your 
fishing  hole  and  you,  alone,  are  the  best  judge 
of  which  to  use. 


Someone  wrote  or  told  us:  “A  little  common 
sense,  in  this  particular  department,  is  a lot 
better  than  technical  know-how.” 

Speaking  of  some  people  catching  fish,  and 
some  not,  reminds  us  of  a remark  made  by  a 
friend,  who  is  a dock  operator.  He  said,  that 
he  believed  that  only  10%  of  the  fishermen 
catch  90%  of  the  fish. 

The  more  we  remember  this  gent’s  remark, 
the  surer  Ave  are  that  he’s  right.  In  our  own 
observations,  we  found  that  about  50%  of  the 
people  who  fish,  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
art  of  fishing.  Another  40%  know  the  foggiest 
fundamentals,  and,  on  occasion,  may  even  be 
so  bold  as  to  lable  themselves  as,  “experts.” 

That  leaves  us  with  the  10%  mentioned 
earlier.  They  have  the  savvy  and  are  the  stu- 
dents of  this  interesting  and  engaging  hobby. 
Matter  of  fact,  this  group  could  easily  be  clas- 
sified as  the  “experts.”  This  tiny  segment  of 
the  fishing  fraternity  are  the  strategists. 

In  this  10%  are  the  boys  Avho  know  the  score. 
They  know,  also,  exactly  why  and  what-for 
they  are  doing  certain  things  to  catch  fish. 
Furthermore,  members  of  this  select  clan  pre- 
pare each  excursion  against  the  denizen  of  the 
deep,  with  all  the  brilliant  cunning  and  strat- 
egy of  a field  general  mapping  out  a campaign 
against  a foe.  Or,  like  a surgeon  preparing  for 
a delicate  operation. 

Indeed,  all  fishing  jaunts  should  be  classed 
as  campaigns,  or  delicate  operations,  for  that’s 
exactly  what  they  are. 

These  “experts”  choose  their  gear;  line, 
leaders,  hooks,  rods,  reels,  flies,  bait  and  other 
necessary  gadgets  Avith  consumate  care,  and 
Avith  the  practiced  eye  and  skill  of  a rare  jeAvel 
buyer.  They  study  the  weather.  They  remember 
the  location  they  missed  a big  one.  They  keep 
their  tackle  neat  and  clean.  Doing  all  of  this, 
separates  the  ones  that  gain  success,  from  the 
habitual  failures. 

Then,  too,  most  of  the  ten  percenters,  have 
their  faAorite  pet  streams,  secret  pools  and 
select  spots  on  the  lakes,  that  they  fish.  And, 
they  rarely,  if  ever,  reveal  these  fish  produc- 
ing areas.  Sometimes,  you  may  be  inclined  to 
folloAv  one  of  these  “strategists”  to  tlieir  favor- 
ite fishing  hole.  Try  it.  You’ll  note  they  ahvays 
take  a different  route  and,  nearly  ahvays,  park 
their  autos  in  different  spots.  This  is  done,  we 
might  add,  to  prcA^ent  the  sight  of  unwelcome 
strangers  at  their  secret  fishing  spots. 

And  how  did  these  “experts”  acquire  the 
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Using  light  tackle  might  allow  many  like 
this  one  to  escape,  but  it’s  a real  double  thrill 
when  you  land  one. 


know-how?  Well,  after  attending  eountless  bull 
sessions,  where  only  fishing  is  discussed,  he 
patiently  absorbs  each  piece  of  information  he 
hears.  He  studies  the  various  styles  of  good 
casters.  He  practices  in  secret,  the  art  of  im- 
proving his  casting  technique.  Finally,  by  dilli- 


gent  work,  and  constant  observations,  he  ac- 
quires the  necessary  skill  to  have  better  than 
an  even  chance  against  any  fish. 

Also,  he  has  learned  a virtue  that  many  of 
use  do  not  possess;  patience.  He  combs  his 
water  spots  with  unerring  accuracy,  skillfull 
technique,  and  moves  only  when  he  has  given 
his  prey  a good  opportunity  to  grab  the  tempt- 
ing lure  he  presents. 

All  of  this  does  not  happen  overnight.  It 
has  taken  lots  of  time  and  in  the  end,  the  ten 
percenter  acquires  the  know-how  and  fishes 
with  finesse,  and  manages  to  catch  more — much 
more — than  the  90  percenters. 

As  these  fellows  grow  older,  we  look  upon 
them  as  “old  men”  and  we  have  learned,  from 
past  experience,  to  listen  to  their  sage  advice 
with  respect — when  and  if  they  decide  to  voice 
it. 

We  are  always  eager  to  learn  something  new; 
a new  trick,  a new  way  of  casting,  a different 
manner  of  presenting  our  lures,  learning  to 
study  the  weather,  etc.  Somewhere  in  the  above 
story,  someone,  somewhere,  will  glean  one 
piece  of  advice  that  will  help  him  in  improv- 
ing his  skill,  in  catching  fish.  If  this  happens, 
we  will  feel  justified  in  preaching  today. 

We  are  not  in  the  “expert”  class.  The  above 
is  something  for  you  to  mull  over,  the  next 
time  you  prepare  to  go  out.  We  feel  there  are 
some  good  points  worth  remembering  and  us- 
ing. 

Try  ’em  and  see! 


Somerset  Sportsman  Wins  Lake  Guessing  Contest 


Kenneth  Rininger  who  specifically  stated 
that  Lake  Somerset  would  leak  its  first  drop 
of  water  over  the  spillway  at  11:30  forenoon 
February  11,  was  only  291/2  hours  too  late.  But 
his  near-correct  guess  won  him  the  Somerset 
County  Sportsmen  League’s  “Lake  Somerset 
Calculation  Contest.” 

The  local  253-acre  impoundment  reached  its 
maximum  height  and  overflowed  officially  at  6 
a.  m.  Sunday,  February  10th,  Sportsmen 
I^eague  officials  said. 

Aside  from  Rininger,  24  runnerup  entries 
were  among  the  recipients  of  awards.  O.  B. 
Olsen,  was  second  to  Rininger  and  third  best 
was  Homer  Nihert. 

Other  entries  among  the  top  24  as  revealed 
by  league  officials  are  as  follows:  George 


Speicher,  Rockwood;  Keystone  Club  Inc., 
Sipesville;  Geo.  Glessner,  Berlin;  Harry 
Pleteher,  Somerset;  Steve  Jironda,  Jerome; 
Donald  Hayes,  Patterson  Creek,  W.  Va. ; Karl 
Hare,  Somerset;  Homer  Nihert,  Berlin  R.  D.  2; 
Ned  Petrosky,  Somerset;  Paul  Pleteher,  Somer- 
set; J.  M.  Critchfield,  Confluence;  Homer 
Nihert  (2);  Betty  Nameth,  Tire  Hill;  Petro 
Sciponi,  Tire  Hill;  Arthur  Sanner,  Berlin; 
Gene  Nicholson,  Somerset;  Emmett  Dupp- 
stadt,  Berlin;  Homer  Nihert  (3)  ; R.  M.  Jacobs, 
Somerset;  Wilmer  Berke,  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Barbara  Ann  Korns,  Somerset. 

The  County  Sportsmen’s  League  opened  the 
contest  last  fall  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
participants  with  county  sportsmen  organiza- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  aid  the  finances 
of  the  League. 
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LAGUE 


Flies 


By  EDWARD  D.  MENTZ 


In  the  Book  of  Exodus,  viii,  16,  is  described 
the  third  plague  of  insects:  “And  the  Lord 
said  to  Moses:  Say  to  Aaron,  stretch  forth  thy 
rod,  and  strike  the  dust  of  the  earth;  and  may 
there  be  sciniphs  I small  flying  insects  I through 
all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

“And  there  came  a grievous  swarm  of  flies 
into  the  houses  of  Pharao,  and  into  all  the 
land.  It  was  corrupted  by  this  fourth  plague 
of  flies.”  (vii.  24  ) 

But,  unlike  the  Biblical  story,  these  flies,  or 
insects,  do  not  bite,  nor  do  they  cause  corrup- 
tion in  their  annual  migration  to  the  shores 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  hut  they  do  cause  some- 
what slippery  road  conditions  along  Lake  Front 
highways,  causing  a little  inconvenience  to 
motorists  and  somewhat  hazardous  driving 
conditions. 

It  is  said  that  nature  performs  wonders  in 
mysterious  ways.  Citizens  of  Erie  and  other 
inhabitants  living  along  the  Great  Lakes,  par- 
ticularly fishermen,  were  made  aware  of  na- 
ture’s perpetuation  of  certain  insects  when  a 
“plague  of  May  flies,”  commonly  called  “Cana- 
dian Sailors,”  descends  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Revealing  Inquiries 

Many  fishermen,  including  this  writer,  have 
watched  this  metamorphosian  phenonien  occur 
when  fishing  the  favorite  fishing  grounds  in 
Lake  Erie.  Many  inquiries  have  been  made 
as  to  what  their  origin  and  purpose  may  mean. 
The  results  of  research  are  given  here: 

Alfred  Larsen,  Fishery  Biologist,  State  Fish 
Hatchery,  Erie,  has  this  to  say  about  “Canadian 
Sailors”  (May  flies).  They  are  a variety  of 
genera  of  May  flies,  although  no  specimens 
were  collected  of  the  hatch,  that  occurred 
several  weeks  ago,  for  identifying  purpose. 


From  a first  inspection  of  the  hatch,  it  is 
suspected  that  the  insect  lielongs  to  the  genera 
Epeorus  or  genera  Heagenua.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant fish  food,  Mr.  Larsen  says,  and  is  ver> 
much  so  both  in  the  larval  and  adult  form. 

In  our  Lake  Erie  waters,  Mr.  Larsen  con- 
tinues, “it  is  an  important  food  item  for  such 
fish  species  as  blue  pike,  white  bass,  small- 
mouth  bass,  yellow  perch,  and  walleyes 
I yellow-pike ) , which  may  account  for  poor 
fish  hauls  by  sports  and  commercial  fishermen 
during  the  meatmorphorical  jieriod. 

According  to  a hook.  Iona  Fish  and  Fishing, 
by  Harlan  and  Speaker,  pages  142-143,  “May 
flies  ( Ephemerida  I are  distinguished  by  the 
triangular-shaped  membranous  wings  which 
are  held  upright  over  the  hack  while  at  rest. 
The  adults  come  forth  from  the  waters,  and 
for  a given  kind  all  members  of  the  brood  come 
forth  on  the  same  day.” 

Fly  in  Cloud  Formation 

Certain  species  may  appear  in  countless 
numbers,  swarming  into  the  air  about  dusk, 
dancing  up  and  down  in  their  flight  above  the 
water,  and,  if  there  is  a gentle  breeze,  the 
swarm  may  drift  along  in  a manner  suggestive 
of  a snowstorm. 

These  adults  may  he  attracted  to  bright 
lights  and  congregate  in  such  numhers  that 
people  often  retire  behind  screens  or  turn  out 
the  lights. 

Cities  located  along  the  Mississippi  River 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  usually 
experience  one  great  flight  of  May  flies  each 
summer,  and  at  favored  street  lights  the  insects 
may  pile  up  a foot  or  more  in  depth  as  they 
die  from  exhaustion. 

Normally  the  adult  females  lay  egg  masses 
in  the  water,  and,  after  their  energy  is  spent, 
fall  upon  the  water  and  become  choice  morsels 
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in  the  food  supply  of  fishes.  Copulation  occurs 
in  midair.  The  adults  live  only  a few  hours, 
and  the  nymphs  spend  a year  of  activity  and 
growth  in  the  water. 

These  nymphs  are  much  sought  hy  many 
kinds  of  fish,  and  because  of  their  great  num- 
bers they  are  important  in  supporting  the  fish 
population.  Artificial  flies  imitating  both 
nymphs  and  adult  May  flies  are  much  used  by 
the  fly-fisherman. 

Nature’s  Food  Locker 

K.  S.  Quisenherry,  director  of  research  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
furnishes  much  information  that  coincides  with 
that  already  given  here. 

He  does  say  that  May  fly  nymphs  (im- 
mature stages ) are  aquatic  and  are  considered 
to  be  important  fish  food,  and  they  are  rather 
generally  distributed  over  the  world,  and  about 
500  different  kinds  occur  in  the  United  States. 

Little  effort  is  made  to  control  them,  as  this 
would  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish  and 
would  be  detrimental  to  other  fish  foods  as 
well  as  the  fish. 

It  probably  would  be  feasible  to  spray  or 
fog  with  insecticides  to  control  the  adults  near 
their  emergence  sites  to  minimize  migration 
into  inhabited  areas. 


“Canadian  Sailor”  or  May-Fly  (Nymph) 
(highly  magnified). 


The  same  methods  and  material  employed 
in  controlling  mosquitos  should  give  good  re- 
sults against  May  flies.  May  flies  frequently  are 
spoken  of  as  the  insects  that  live  a day  (24 
hours)  or  those  that  never  see  the  sun.  This  is 
because  the  adults  seldom  live  more  than  a few 
days,  and  many  of  those  which  emerge  in  the 
evening  are  already  dead  before  daylight  ap- 
pears. 

In  spite  of  the  occasional  inconvenience 
caused  hy  large  swarms.  May  flies  are  now 
being  recognized  for  their  value  as  food  for 
fresh-water  fishes.  The  immature  forms,  or 
nymphs,  are  present  more  or  less  continually 
in  most  streams  and  ponds,  where  thousands 
of  adults  from  large  swarms  fall  into  the  water 
or  fly  so  close  to  the  surface  that  they  are  easily 
captured  by  hungry  fish. 

When  the  nymph  is  full  grown,  it  casts  its 
last  skin  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  or  upon 
a nearby  plant  or  stone  and  emerges  as  a 


winged  subimago  or  preadult,  a stage  found  in 
no  other  group  of  insects. 

This  differs  from  the  perfect  adult,  which 
follows  within  24  hours  or  less,  in  having  many 
fine  hairs  on  the  edges  of  the  wings.  After  a 
first  short  flight,  the  insect  ordinarily  remains 
quiet  until  becoming  a fully  developed  adult 
a few  hours  later. 

The  adults  have  no  functional  mouthparts, 
and  no  food  is  taken  as  far  as  known.  Mr. 
Quisenherry  is  not  familiar  with  the  term 
“Canadian  Sailors,”  but  claims  it  may  be  a 
local  name  for  May  flies. 


May  Fly  Experiences 

Mr.  Larsen  recalls  an  experience,  as  a 
youngster  in  Erie,  when  he  would  collect  May 
flies  from  store  windows  in  a paper  bag  on 
his  way  to  the  bay  area,  where  he  would  fish 
for  yellow  perch  and  variety  of  pan  fish  with 
great  success. 

Mr.  Trembley,  chief  biologist  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  who  furnished 
much  information  relative  to  the  foregoing 
matter,  states  he  was  in  Erie  during  the  last 
swarm  of  May  flies,  and  noted  these  forms  in 
great  abundance  at  the  motel  where  he  was 
staying. 

He  said  that  several  years  ago  while  driving 
along  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  the  adult  May  flies  were  so  numerous 
that  they  were  causing  accidents  on  the  high- 
way and  the  state  policemen  were  directing 
traffic. 

The  fisherman’s  information  urge  can  be 
further  satisfied  hy  these  literature  references: 
Field  Book  of  Ponds  and  Streams,  Ann  Haven 
Morgan,  1930,  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons,  New  York, 
pp.  198-213,  figs. 

The  Biology  of  May  flies,  Comstock  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  730  pp.  42  pis.,  165  text 
figs,  hy  Needham,  J.  G.  Traver;  and  Life  of 
Inland  Waters,  hy  Needham  and  Lloyd,  pages 
205-206. 

Also  a comprehensive  article  can  be  found 
in  the  May,  1956,  Pennsylvania  Angler,  titled 
“Redistribution  of  May  flies,”  written  by 
Charles  K.  Fox  and  reprinted  from  Charles  M. 
Wetzel’s  book  Trout  Flies. 
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Freemansburg  Man  Receives  New 
Honor 

In  recognition  of  exceptional  service  to  the 
cause  of  conservation,  American  Motors  has 
awarded  Leo  B.  Gallagher,  Freemansburg, 
Lehigh  County,  a certificate  of  merit  in  the 
Nash  Conservation  Awards  program  for  1956. 

These  awards  are  given  in  the  field  of  soil, 
forest,  water,  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
Mr.  Gallagher  received  this  distinction  because 
of  his  untiring  leadership  promoting  and 
organizing  the  Inter-Club  Canal  Commission. 

As  a result  of  this  project,  the  Lehigh  River 
Restoration  Assn,  was  formed  and  more  than 
18  miles  of  the  canal  have  been  rehabilitated 
for  public  use.  Leo  and  his  group  also  received 
the  Outdoor  Life  conservation  award  in  1955 
for  this  achievement.  The  clean-up  of  the  canal 
has  been  front  page  conservation  news  through- 
out the  country  since  its  beginning  in  1951. 


Another  Pollution  Contribution 

A check  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars ($300.00),  was  turned  over  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  by  the  Foote  Mineral 
Company  of  Philadelphia  as  a voluntary  con- 
tribution for  a fish  kill  by  pollution  in  the 
Little  Valley  Creek. 

The  creek  is  a tributary  of  the  Brandywine 
Creek  in  Chester  County.  The  pollution  oc- 
curred on  December  29,  1956,  and  was  reported 
to  the  fish  warden  for  Chester  County,  Mr. 
Horace  Pyle,  who  immediately  estimated  the 
damage  and  recommended  the  settlement 
which,  with  apologies  by  the  company,  was 
paid. 


IPIE^^WILVAI^IIA 


Sucker  Should  Be  State  Fish  . . . 

Writing  in  the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times, 
Harvey  R.  Frantz,  outdoor  Editor  has  this  to 
say  about  the  adoption  of  an  official  state  fish: 

Pennsylvania  has  as  its  state  tree,  the  hem- 
lock. The  ruffed  grouse  is  the  state  bird  and 
mountain  laurel  the  state  flower.  To  follow 
through,  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
mens Clubs  recently  suggested  to  the  legisla- 
ture that  the  brook  trout  be  named  the  official 
state  fish. 

But  as  one  old-time  fisherman  said:  “If  they 
must  have  a state  fish  it  should  be  the  sucker. 
Every  boy  starts  out  fishing  for  suckers  which 
can  he  caught  on  a bent  pin  in  practically  any 
water  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  they  become 
older  they  fish  for  bass  and  pickerel  with  some 
specializing  in  trout.  However,  when  they  get 
too  old  to  wade  the  trout  streams  or  row  a boat, 
th  ey  go  hack  to  suckers  again. 


$100  Fine  Paid  For  Fish  Kill  At  Indian 
Run 

A fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00),  was 
paid  by  the  engineering  firm  of  Gannett,  Flem- 
ing, Corddry  and  Carpenter  for  a fish  kill  by 
chlorinated  water  in  Indian  Run,  Laneaster 
County. 

The  offense  occurred  on  February  27,  1957, 
and  according  to  fish  warden  Robert  Betts,  was 
the  result  of  sterilizing  the  new  42-inch  water 
line  between  Oyster  Point  and  the  Lancaster 
City  Line. 

The  line  is  being  built  for  the  City  of  Lan- 
caster Authority  by  Alconn  AL  Utilities,  Inc., 
and  the  water  was  dumped  into  the  stream  at 
a point  near  Mountville. 
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Archery  for  Carp 


• need  not  offend 


by  C.  Robert  Glover, 

Chief,  Conservation  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 

Photos  by  Kenneth  Houpt 


if  you  don’t  eat  them 
. . . . bury  them 


The  how  and  arrow  has  heen  a legal  means 
of  taking  carp  in  Pennsylvania  for  just  ahont 
one  year.  Presently  the  sportsmen  in  no  less 
than  thirty  other  states  enjoy  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, and  hy  the  time  legislatures  adjourn 
this  year,  there  will  he  few  states  that  will  have 
failed  to  add  Ijowfishing  to  their  programs  for 
recreation. 

Meanwhile  sportsmen  and  fishery  managers 
are  in  virtually  complete  agreement  that  the 
accrued  henefits  go  well  heyond  the  sport  of 
the  moment.  Any  means  that  can  he  employed 
to  keep  carp  under  control  without  inflicting 
harm,  particularly  on  the  game  fishes,  is  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  fishery  ledger.  Mean- 
while, there  is  little  likelihood  of  eliminating 
them  entirely  from  waters  in  which  they  are 
now  present  hy  any  means  short  of  complete 
poisoning.  Thus,  those  who  might  look  upon 
them  with  favor  as  a fit  quarry  for  hook  and 
line  and  table  may  he  reassured. 

Actually,  the  carp  has  hrought  the  “no- 
holds-harred”  state  of  affairs  on  itself.  It’s  al- 
ways eating,  and  its  table  manners  are  atro- 
cious. It  eats  much  of  the  same  things  upon 
which  other  fishes  depend,  thus  represents  ter- 
rific competition  for  the  available  food  supply 
of  any  given  water.  Furthermore,  as  it  searches 


The  arrow  strikes  home  on  a 12-pound  carp 
which  reacts  with  a . . . 
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Keen  Buss.  PFC  biologist  and  an  accom  plished  archer,  poised  and  on  target. 
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A quick,  clean  kill. 


What  to  do  with  it?  Mrs.  B.  will  have  no  part 
of  it  in  her  kitchen.  And  not  being  an  Indian 
with  crops  to  fertilize,  there’s  only  one  right 
thing  to  do  . . put  it  back.  But  . . . 


for  that  food  in  the  silt  accumulation  or  bottom 
mud  of  any  stream  or  body  of  water,  it  creates 
a turbidity  in  those  waters  that  not  only  dis- 
rupts food  and  vegetation  producing  capacities, 
hnt  makes  them  less  desirable  and  productive 
for  the  sport  fisherman. 

It  would  seem  that  with  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing stack  of  evidence  against  the  carp,  there 
would  be  no  objection  whatever  raised  against 
how-fishing  for  them.  But  there  have  been  ob- 
jections, and  given  rise  by  a wholly  unantici- 
pated circumstance  created  by  the  bowfisher- 
men  themselves  who  leave  the  carcasses  of  their 
victims  where  those  carcasses  can  become  of- 
fensive to  other  lake  or  streamside  visitors. 

Keen  Buss,  a Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
fishery  biologist,  and  an  accomplished  archer, 
furnished  the  action  and  the  answer  to  such 
objections  in  the  accompanying  sequence  of 
pictures  taken  early  last  summer  near  Belle- 
fonte. 

The  end  result  being  that  any  carp  thus  ac- 
counted for  and  not  desired  for  food  on  the 
archer’s  table,  can  become  food  of  another 
sort — fertilizer  for  the  stream  or  lake  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

Fish  as  fertilizer  is  nothing  new.  Many  civil- 
izations, including  the  American  Indian  and 
even  the  more  knowing  among  today’s  gar- 
deners, have  enriched  the  soil  near  their  sets 
with  available  fish  in  excess  of  immediate  food 
needs.  The  same  elements  placed  into  the  soil 
to  enrich  it,  similarly  enrich  a body  of  water. 

Deposited  or  disposed  of  into  the  water  as 
illustrated  enables  the  process  of  breakdown 
and  enrichment  or  fertilizing  to  take  place  out 
of  sight,  thus  out  of  mind.  And  more  important, 
sans  the  unsightliness  and  aroma  of  any  fish 
too  long  out  of  its  element. 
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First  a quick  slit  up  the  belly  to  bare  and 
puncture  the  air  sack.  This  to  assure  that  it 
will  not  rise  to  the  surface. 


Then  seek  out  a patch  of 
weeds  in  the  water.  Shove 
the  carp  under  thusly.  And 
it’s  going!  . . . 


going 


Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  etc. 


Meet  Your  Warden 


His  wife  is  the  former  Elsie  M.  Eckberg  having  been 
married  on  October  31,  1925.  They  have  one  son, 
David,  Jr.  Mr.  Dahlgren  has  been  assigned  to  Centre 
County. 


David  Dahlgren 

216  North  Third  Street,  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Born  October  16.  1897,  Dahlgren  was  appointed  a 
fish  warden  on  May  3,  1933.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  later  engaged  in  taxidermy  work. 


Leland  E.  Cloos 

Middlebury  Center,  Pa. 

Mr.  Cloos  was  born  on  March  10,  1902,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Wellsboro  High  School.  Following  his 


Clarence  W.  Shearer — Supervisor, 
North  Central  Division 


200  Agnew  Street,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


Mr.  Shearer  was  born  on  March  9,  1915,  and  became 
a fish  warden  on  March  12,  1941.  He  is  a graduate  of 
the  Freeport  High  School,  and  after  graduation  was  an 
employee  of  the  Ludlum  Steel  Corporation  of  Bracken- 
ridge,  Pa.  In  1943  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Army,  where 
he  earned  the  rank  of  Staff  Sergeant,  and  later  spent 
22  months  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Mr.  Shearer,  by  competitive  exami- 
nation was  elevated  to  supervisor  of  the  North  Central 
Region  of  the  enforcement  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission.  On  October  11,  1940,  he  was 
married  to  the  former  Elizabeth  L.  McCall  of  Rimers- 
burg,  and  they  have  two  children,  David  and  Cindy. 


Kenneth  Aley 

173  W.  Main  St.,  Galeton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Aley,  who  is  a graduate  of  Galeton  High  School, 
was  born  on  January  30,  1912,  and  became  a fish 
warden  on  May  9,  1938.  Formerly  employed  by  the 
B&O  Railroad,  Mr.  Aley  was  also  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Highways.  He  is  a staunch 
advocate  of  fishing  and  hunting,  and  has  been  employed 
by  a sporting  goods  store.  Ken,  as  he  is  more  familiarly 
known,  spent  four  years  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  seeing 
active  duty  with  the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
Pacific  Theater. 

He  resides  with  his  mother  in  Galeton,  and  is  in 
charge  of  Potter  County. 
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graduation  he  became  associated  with  the  railroad  until 
May  16,  1935,  when  he  was  appointed  a regular  fish 
warden  and  placed  in  charge  of  Tioga  County. 

Cloos  married  the  former  Cassie  King  Hornsby  on 
April  14,  1920,  and  they  are  th?  parents  of  1 child, 
Drexel  H.  Cloos  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 


Lester  C.  Ogden 

220  Turnpike  Avenue,  Clearfield,  Penna. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  born  on  October  19,  1906,  and  became 
a fish  warden  by  appointment  on  August  26,  1940. 
After  graduating  from  the  Clearfield  High  School  in 
1925,  he  was  employed  in  the  furniture  business,  fol- 
lowing which  he  served  two  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Ogden  married  the  former  Mary  Ellen  Knepp 
on  June  15,  1927,  and  they  have  three  children,  Kenneth 
L.,  Thomas  P.  and  Susan.  J. 

Mr.  Ogden  is  in  charge  of  Clearfield  County. 


Richard  W.  Fry 

244  Susquehanna  Avenue,  Renovo,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Fry  was  born  on  September  27,  1929,  and  after 
attending  public  schools  in  Renovo,  he  attended  the 
Williamsport  Technical  Institute.  Formerly  a deputy 
game  protector,  he  was  appointed  state  fish  warden 
on  June  1,  1956. 

During  the  period  June  6,  1954  to  May  25,  1956,  he 
was  a member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fry  is  in  charge  of  North  Clinton  County. 


Wilbur  G.  Wiliiams 

R.  1).  1,  Smethport,  Pennsylvania 
Born  on  April  30,  1915,  Mr.  ^ illiams  was  appointed 
a Pennsylvania  fish  warden  on  .-\ugust  15,  1950.  After 
attending  high  school  for  a period  of  two  years,  Williams 
became  associated  with  the  Bloomsburg  Mills  in  Lock 
Haven,  where  he  remained  in  employment  for  15  years. 
During  this  time  he  served  11  years  as  a deputy  game 
protector  in  Clinton  County. 

Williams  is  married  to  the  former  Kathryn  L.  at- 
son,  and  they  have  two  children,  John  and  Josei>h. 
Mr.  Williams  is  in  charge  of  McKean  County. 


William  R.  Miller 

721  Market  Stree,  Lewishurg,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Miller  became  a fish  warden  on  .\ugust  22,  1955, 
and  has  been  assigned  to  Snyder  and  Lhiion  Counties. 
He  was  born  on  September  10,  1930,  and  graduated 
from  the  Catawissa  High  School  in  1948.  Previous  to 
his  appointment  as  a fish  warden,  he  was  associated 
with  the  Regal  Shirt  Corporation  in  Catawissa.  and 
served  a year  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

In  1953  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  Alaska,  and  also  saw  service  with  the 
LL  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  during  the  salmon 
season. 
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Lloyd  Wilson 

Box  546,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on 
January  20,  1953,  was  horn  on  July  1,  1917,  and 
attended  the  New  Washington  and  Mahaffey  Schools. 
He  was  formerly  a tractor  operator,  and  served  three 
years  during  World  War  II. 

On  August  26,  1938,  he  was  married  to  the  former 
Doris  Smith. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  in  charge  of  South  Clinton  County. 


H.  Clair  Fleeger,  Jr. 

Dagus  Mines,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Fleeger  was  graduated  from  the  Smethport  High 
School  in  1940,  becoming  a fish  warden  on  March  16, 
1952.  He  was  born  on  April  6,  1923,  and  previous  to 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  was  engaged  in  operat- 
ing a service  station  in  Smethport  while  serving  as  a 
deputy  game  protector  for  McKean  County. 

In  1943  he  joined  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
and  saw  active  service  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  with  the 
4th  Raider  Battalion. 

On  October  12,  1946,  he  married  the  former  Jeanne 
Marie  McNair  and  they  have  three  children,  Cheryl 
Lee,  Lynn  Marie,  Bradley  Clair. 

Mr.  Fleeger  is  in  charge  of  Elk  County. 


Raymond  L.  Schroll,  Jr, 

924  Weaver  Street,  Montoursville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Schroll  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on  June  23, 
1952.  He  was  born  September  11,  1927  and  graduated 
from  the  Codorus  Township  High  School  of  Glenville 
in  1945.  He  also  attended  the  U.  S.  Navy  School  of 
Accounting  at  Great  Lakes,  Illinois. 

Before  coming  with  the  Fish  Commission,  Schroll 
had  wide  experience  as  a deputy  game  protector  and 
was  employed  by  the  P.  H.  Glatfelter  Paper  Company 
of  York  County.  During  the  war  he  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier,  U.  S.  S.  Midway 
(CVB41). 

On  June  25,  1950,  he  married  Jean  M.  Markle  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Linda  Jean  and 
Jeffery  Allen.  He  has  been  assigned  to  Lycoming 
County,  where  he  succeeded  the  late  Carl  A.  Bidel- 
spacher 


HATS  OFF! 

Joining  his  wide  and  varied  hosts  of  friends, 
the  Pennsylvania  Angler  pays  tribute  to  the 
grand  old  man  of  sports,  Alex  F.  Pearson,  dean 
of  Beaver  County  sportsmen. 

“Eck”  hy  which  name  he  has  endeared  him- 
self, turned  80  years  young  on  Saturday,  March 
9,  and  can  recount  a most  unusual  and  full  life. 
A former  major  league  hasehall  player,  he 
pitched  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  way  hack  in 
1901,  and  later  pitched  hall  for  Toronto,  the 
Cleveland  Americans  and  the  Baltimore 
Orioles. 

He  helped  organize  just  about  all  of  the 
Beaver  County  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  with  many 
of  which  he  is  still  an  active  member.  An 
ardent  fisherman,  Alex  Pearson  is  a living  sym- 
bol of  clean  sportsmanship  and  good  fellow- 
ship. 

— And  so — with  hat  tipped,  we  pay  this  signal 
salute  and  best  wishes. 

— The  Editor. 
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HARRISBURG  HUNTERS  AND  ANGLERS 


19TH  ANNUAL  BIG  FISH  CONTEST 
For  the  Year  1956 


Back  Row,  left  to  right:  R.  O.  Heycock,  Lawrence  Maxwell,  John 
R.  Goudy,  S.  B.  Hoke  for  Bruce  Hoke,  Jack  Shambaugh,  John 
Novak,  C.  W.  Klinger. 

Front  Row,  left  to  right:  J.  L.  Millward,  Larry  Miller,  K.  Otstot, 
Richard  Hocker  and  Clyde  Fox,  sitting  in  for  Jay  A.  Townsend 
who  was  also  absent. 


First  Place  Winners 
Brook  Trout — 18  inches 
John  R.  Goudy — Camp  Hill 
Brown  Trout — 241/2^ 

Jay  A.  Townsend — Dauphin 
Rainbow  Trout — 20^/^" 

Jack  L.  Shamhaugh — Mechanicshurg 
Small  Mouth  Bass — 22]/j." 
Joseph  L.  Millward — Highspire 
Pickerel — 23^/2" 

John  Novak — Middletown 
Wall  Eye  Pike— 30" 
Lawrence  Maxwell — Harrishurg 
Rock  Bass — 12" 

Augustus  N.  Foesel — New  Cumherland 
Fall  Fish— 143^" 

Larry  Miller — Harrishurg 
Sucker — 20  Y2" 

H.  Keith  Otstot — Camp  Hill 
Cat  Fish— 23" 

Clarence  W.  Klinger — Penbrook 


Second  Place  Winners 
Brook  Trout— 17 ’4^^ 
Russel  O.  Heycock — Lemoyne 

Brown  Trout — 22" 

Robert  J.  Juran — Middletown 

Rainbow  Trout — 20" 
Russel  O.  Heycock — Lemoyne 

Small  Mouth  Bass — 22" 
James  W.  Taylor — Paxtang 

Wall  Eye  Pike— 28" 
Andrew  S.  Kresky — Harrisburg 

Rock  Bass — HyY' 

Bruce  Hoke — West  Fairview 

Sucker — 181/^" 

Richard  Hocker— Harrisburg 

Cat  Fish— 19" 

Coy  Spichler — Harrisburg 
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Eat  the  Kitten — Never  More! 


otes 

from  THE 

& 

^^treams 


Hold  That  Line! 

There  seems  to  Ije  a good  holdover  of  trout 
in  the  streams.  Most  of  the  sucker  fishermen 
that  I have  cheeked  tell  me  they  caught  more 
trout  this  year  than  at  anytime  in  the  past. 

— Kenneth  Aley,  Warden 
Potter  County 

He  Smelt  the  Reason 

A very  sharp  drop  in  fishing  pressure,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  Fehruary.  I believe  this  was 
due  to  the  smelt  fishing  at  Harveys  Lake. 

— Stephen  A.  Shahhick,  Warden 
Wyoming  County 

Trout-Snekers-Snakes  in  Fehruary 

On  Fel)riiary  19,  1957,  while  stocking  Cono- 
eocheague  Creek,  East  Branch,  Franklin 
County,  Chaml)ershnrg  Sportsmen  killed  a 
water  snake.  Sucker  fishing  has  heen  very  good. 
One  fisherman  caught  twenty-one  one  day  and 
forty  the  next  day. 

— Bry  ce  Carnell,  Warden 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Oil  Slicks  Slippery  Rock 

I investigated  two  complaints  of  oil  on  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek  and  in  Neshannock  Creek. 
Both  streams  had  a heavy  coating  of  oil.  Heavy 
rains  washed  it  down  the  creeks. 

— Richard  Ahplanalp,  Warden 
Mercer-Lawrence  Counties 


On  Fehruary  22,  I was  getting  some  water 
samples  along  North  Fork  of  Little  River,  and 
I noticed  a cat  eating  something.  When  I got 
close  enough,  I could  see  that  the  cat  was  eat- 
ing a grouse  and  setting  about  6 feet  from  it 
was  another  live  grouse  watching  the  cat  eat 
its  mate.  P.  S.  I shot  the  cat. 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

Right  Under  My  Nose 

While  talking  with  a group  of  ice  fishermen, 
one  of  them  caught  a nice  bass.  He  took  the 
hook  out  and  gently  placed  it  in  his  creel. 
Then,  turning  to  his  hmldy,  he  said,  “Imagine 
taking  a bass  in  Eehrnary  and  the  fish  warden 
standing  right  beside  me.’’ 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden 
Warren  County 

Exre'lent  E-' amnU 

While  checking  Woodcock  Creek  for  posted 
property,  I came  upon  a large  pile  of  rubbish. 
I contacted  the  owner  and  explained  to  him 
that  although  the  stuff  would  not  pollute  the 
stream,  it  was  unsightly  and  that  with  the  first 
high  water,  it  would  he  washed  into  the  stream. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  thought  of  that 
and  he  woidd  burn  it.  He  called  the  local  fire 
department  and  they  stood  by  while  he  burned 
it  that  evening.  He  assured  me  that  there  would 
l)e  no  more  dumping  there. 

I am  sure  there  are  inanj^  more  such  places 
over  tlie  Commonwealth  that  could  he  cleaned 
up  if  the  right  approach  is  made. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden 
Crawford  County 

A Winter-Paradise 

Walleye  fishing  has  heen  exceptionally  good 
at  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta.  A 
local  angler  has  kept  53  walleyes  which  he 
caught  during  the  month  of  Eebruary  using 
minnows  and  chubs  for  bait.  The  same  angler 
has  also  caught  several  muskies  which  were  not 
keepers.  He  has  also  caught  several  nice  small- 
mouthed bass,  the  largest  weighing  approxi- 
mately 4I/2  pounds.  The  majority  of  the  wall- 
eyes kept  were  males. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  W arden 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 
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Canned  Disappointment 


While  watching  a group  of  perch  fishermen 
in  the  Alderson  section  of  Harvey’s  Lake,  we 
noticed  one  fisherman  make  some  fast  move- 
ments about  his  jig  rod.  We  could  hear  him 
tell  his  partner  to  get  the  ice  bar  and  make 
the  hole  he  was  fishing  larger  to  land  this  one. 
After  a little  struggle,  the  nnusnal  catch  was 
finally  brought  out  on  the  ice.  A partly  rustetl 
No.  3 tin  can  was  neatly  hooked  in  the  opening. 

— John  I.  Buck,  Warden 
Luzerne  County 


With  a Signal  Salute  of  Thanks! 

Ice  fishing  on  Lake  Erie  Bay  this  past  winter 
was  quite  successful,  both  in  the  catching  of 
fish  and  non-loss  of  life.  One  fisherman  broke 
through  the  ice  and  three  more  followed  him 
while  trying  to  effect  a rescue.  A day  later, 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  saved  another 
fisherman,  reaching  him  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Much  credit  must  he  also  given  to  the  Penin- 
sula Police  for  the  close  watch  they  have  main- 
tained on  ice  conditions  and  warning  signals 
to  the  anglers.  Many  fine  catches  were  made. 

— Harold  Solomon,  Warden 
Erie  County 
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Uncle  Sain  Comes  Through 

Many  sportsmen  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Federal  trout  replacements  would  not 
measure  up  to  standard  hut  the  first  shipment 
of  these  fish  into  this  district  has  dispensed 
that  thought.  They  were  nice  fish  and  lirought 
forth  much  favorable  comment. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden 
Huntingdon-Mifflin  Counties 


Nature  Swings  Into  Action 

The  last  week  of  February  the  pickerel 
moved  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Shawnee 
Lake.  These  shallow'  waters  could  he  classed 
as  swamps.  It  looks  as  if  there  wi  11  1 )e  a good 
spawning  season  if  the  swamps  remain  flooded. 

— William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden 
Bedford  County 


Northwest  Reports  Are  Great! 

It  has  been  extremely  interesting  to  receive 
reports  from  all  points  in  the  Northwest  Region 
of  good  catches  of  game  fish  being  taken  in  the 
months  of  January  and  Feliruary.  Proliahly  the 
liest  report  was  from  a fisherman  from  Tionesta, 
Pa.,  in  Forest  County,  who  has  taken  fifty- 
three  walleyes  at  the  mouth  of  Tionesta  Creek 
where  it  flow's  into  the  Allegheny  River. 

We  have  not  received  any  reports  of  northern 
pike  being  taken  in  any  numliers  which  seems 
strange,  as  this  species  generally  feeds  heavily 
in  the  winter  months,  and  the  population  is 
large  in  many  of  our  w aters. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
Northwest  Regional  Supervisor 
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I^EW  THINGS 


WKIE 


Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


New  Dylite  Plastic  Mouse 


A fly-rod  lure  of  lifelike  imitation.  Hairy 
flocked  ])ody  with  true-to-life  head  contour, 
protruding  ears,  natural  whiskers  of  hair,  heady 
eyes  and  wiggly  tail.  Floats  without  the  use  of 
dressing.  Dnral)le  and  lighter  than  cork.  Weed- 
less with  popular  horseshoe  weed  guard. 

— The  Weher  Lifelike  Fly  Company, 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


Lafayette  Gas  Tank  Grippers 


These  grippers  are  lined  with  a neoprene 
humper,  which  is  shaped  to  grip  the  tank  seam, 
holding  the  gas  tank  firmly  in  place  at  all  times. 
Finished  with  waterproof  varnish,  the  unit  is 
mounted  with  nickle  plated  hardware.  Avail- 
able in  sizes  to  fit  most  outboard  portable  gas 
tanks. 

— Lafayette  Supply  Company, 

West  Lafayette,  Ohio 


New  For  Fishermen 


Safety  device  called  LEECH-KLEET  straps 
on  waders  and  hoots  for  wading  on  mossy 
rocks,  slime,  and  in  fast  water  with  sure- 
footedness. Light  flexible  construction  makes 
walking  easy  in  or  out  of  water.  Get  more  and 
bigger  fish  by  wading  places  never  before  pos- 
sible! 


— CMG  Industries, 
Box  611,  Laramie,  Wyoming 


New  !5  Lb.  Anchor 


A new  small  boat  anchor  has  amazing  hold- 
ing power.  Though  it  weighs  only  5 Ihs.,  it 
holds  as  well  as  the  average  15  Ih.  anchor. 
When  closed  for  stowing,  the  “Stow-Away  Five- 
fifteen”  is  5"  in  diameter  and  14"  long.  When 
open  the  fluke  diameter  is  14".  The  “Stow- 
Away  Five-fifteen”  is  hot-dipped  galvanized  to 
retard  rusting  even  in  salt  water  use. 

— Alloy  Marine,  Inc., 
Algonac,  Michigan 
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All  About  %Vive^» 

By  FRANK  STOUT 


(Editors  note.  This  item,  titled  thusly 
by  its  author,  appeared  in  his  “Inside  on 
Outdoors”  column  in  the  Scranton  Times. 
Whether  it  is  “all”  about  wives  may  be 
qu'  stionf^d.  It  dors  however  contain  a few 
angles  that  may  not  have  occurred  to 
Angler  readers  and  is  passed  along  u ith 
the  author  s permission  with  our  sugges- 
tion that  it  be  kept  from  the  little  woman. 
It’s  probably  tough  enough  without  her 
knowing  beforehand  what  you  are  up  to.) 


Counting  the  cost  of  your  equipment  this  fish 
figures  out  $235  a pound — 

ALL  ABOUT  WIVES — In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  weeks,  a nuinher  of  letters  arrive 
here  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about  hunting 
and  fishing  hut  save  us,  Hannah,  if  the  tough- 
est one  of  all  didn’t  come  in  a few'  days  ago. 
“How,”  asked  this  tortured  correspondent,  “do 
you  get  away  from  your  wife  to  go  fishing?” 
Naturally,  this  fellow  didn’t  sign  his  name. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  a newspaper- 
man can  respect  anonymity.  We  want  no 
bruised  readers.  But  how  to  answer  the  ques- 


tion? Well,  I went  to  a few  fishing  friends  for 
advice  on  this  critical  matter  and  here  are 
their  solutions.  You  take  your  pick  as  it  suits 
your  particular  problem.  One  fishing  Imddy 
says  he  uses  the  “sneaky  approach.”  He  keeps 
all  his  fishing  tackle  in  the  trunk  of  his  auto- 
mobile. When  he  wants  to  go  fishing  he  simply 
goes  directly  from  his  office , bypassing  his 
home  altogether.  1 his  “sneaky”  system  has  defi- 
nite disadvantages,  however,  because  sooner 
or  later  you  have  to  go  home  to  find  the  little 
lady  standing  four-square  in  the  doorway,  usu- 
ally snarling.  If  you’ve  caught  some  fish,  you’re 
doubly  lucky  because  you  can  proudly  display 
them  and  proclaim  triumphantly,  “I’ve  been 
fishing.  “But  if  you  haven’t  caught  any  fish, 
brother,  you’re  in  trouble,  and  how  you  get  out 
of  that  situation  is  your  business.  Another 
friend  says  he  uses  the  “direct  approach.”  He 
goes  directly  home  and  announces  in  a firm, 
authoritative  tone:  “I’m  going  fishing!”  This 
is  a commendable  approach — forthright  and 
honest,  Imt  it  has  a singular  disadvantage,  ac- 
cording to  my  friend.  It  usually  fails.  His  wife 
always  replies:  “No,  you’re  not.”  And  that's 
that.  Then  there’s  another  version  of  the 
“sneaky  system.”  L nder  this  plan,  you  go  right 
home  after  work,  hut  the  first  time  your  wife 
turns  her  hack,  you  snatch  the  fishing  tackle 
and  take  off  for  the  lake.  One  caution  on  this 
one,  however.  Keep  the  fishing  tackle  in  a 
readily  accessilile  place  where  you  can  make 
a tjuick  grab.  Tin  told  that  wives  (piickly  wise 
up  to  this  dodge  and  often  put  lawnmowers  in 
front  of  the  door  for  you  to  trip  over  on  the 
way  out. 

‘THE  TIRED  HUSBAND' — Another  friend 
has  had  considerable  success,  he  claims,  with 
“the  tired  husliand'’  approach.  Vi  hen  he  gets 
home  at  night,  lie  drags  around  the  house; 
limits  conversation  to  a few  words;  rubs  his 
eyes;  sits  with  chin  in  hands.  This  all  leads 
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the  good  wife  into  the  trap  of  asking,  “Tired, 
dear?”  And  friend  fisherman  answers,  “I  cer- 
tainly am — very  tired.  It’s  been  a tough  day.” 
Right  here  you  must  me  careful.  Don’t  leap 
right  into  a suggestion  that  going  fishing  would 
help.  First,  pause  a few  moments.  Then  say 
casually,  as  though  the  thought  just  occurred 
to  you,  “You  know,  I think  I’ll  go  fishing.  It 
might  relax  me.”  You’ve  now  reached  the 
crisis.  In  all  honesty,  we  must  warn  you  that 
this  system  also  is  fraught  with  danger.  Some 
clever  wives — and  have  you  found  any  that 
aren’t  clever? — will  change  this  system  into 
one  of  complete  disaster.  They  might  say, 
“Well,  dear,  if  you’re  so  tired  wouldn’t  it  he 
more  relaxing  to  have  some  friends  in  for  a 
game  of  bridge?”  You’re  sunk.  If  this  disaster 
befalls  you  abandon  the  “tired  husband  sys- 
tem” immediately. 


‘THE  BUDDY  DODGE’— One  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  systems  for  getting  out  of  the 
house  for  a fishing  trip  is  the  “buddy  dodge.” 
This  is  a clever  refinement  of  the  “tired  hus- 
hand”  approach.  Under  the  “buddy  dodge,” 
you  first  must  have  a trusted  friend  who’s  a 
fisherman — a friend,  incidentally,  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  your  wife.  Casually,  one  day,  he 


says  to  your  wife:  “You  know,  Joe’s  been  work- 
ing awfully  hard  . . . looks  terribly  tired  . . . 
the  grind’s  getting  him  down.”  He  lets  this  sink 
in.  “Joe  should  relax,”  your  buddy  says,  a tone 
of  dark  foreboding  in  his  voice.  Then,  inno- 
cently, he  asks  your  wife:  “Is  Joe  a fisher- 
man?” “Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Joe  loves  fishing,”  re- 
sponds your  wife.  That’s  the  subtle  beginning 
of  the  “buddy  dodge.”  “Well,”  says  your  friend, 
“I  think  I’ll  drop  in  on  Joe  tomorrow— maybe 
we  can  go  fishing  and  relax  good,  old  Joe.” 
This  is  really  a good  system  but  we  must  be 
completely  honest  with  you  again  and  mention 
its  disadvantages,  too.  Most  wives  will  fall  for 
this  occasionally,  but  not  forever.  Sooner  or 
later  they  tumble  to  it. 


THE  LAST  RESORT— After  all  these  so- 
called  “systems,”  have  run  their  course  and 
failed — as  they  must  eventually,  you  have  one 
last  resort.  Go  down  to  the  sporting  goods  store 
and  buy  a license  for  your  wife.  This  gets  ex- 
pensive, ])ut,  after  all,  she  can  row  the  boat, 
catch  nightwalkers  for  you,  light  your  cigars 
while  you’re  busy  casting — all  sorts  of  helpful 
little  things  she  can  do.  And,  oh,  one  final 
caution:  That  rope  you’ll  find  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  You  tie  that  to  the  anchor — NOT 
your  wife’s  ankle. 


IT’S  UP  TO  YOU! 


No  Fishing  . . . No  Hunting  . . . 

No  Trespassing! 

A sign  emblazoned  with  such  dour  statements  is  an 
indictment  of  virtually  every  member  of  the  rod  and 
gun  fraternity. 

When  a fisherman  tramples  across  a freshly  planted 
field,  he  has  taken  the  step  to  eliminating  the  welcome 
mat  for  all.  That  malefactor  also  is  not  the  typical 
angler. 

Carelessness  with  cigarette  hutts,  cattle  gates  or  the 
matter  of  a few  ears  of  corn  may  be  placed  at  the 
door  of  a comparative  handful  but  their  faults  can 
produce  rebuttal  in  the  form  of  a warning  that  all 
visitors  no  longer  are  welcome. 

Outdoorsmen  are  prone  to  hlame  a minority  of  their 
membership  for  the  current  deterioration  of  sportsmen- 
farmer  relationship.  But  they  ignore  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  that  breakdown  which  finds  most  of 
them  in  the  guilty  category:  the  attitude  that  the  out- 
doors is  a vast  arena  suitable  for  the  absorption  of  tin 
cans,  food  remnants,  paper,  bottles,  shotshell  boxes 
and  other  debris. 


Some  of  the  country’s  finest  fishing  streams  are  lined 
with  assorted  junk  to  mark  the  passage  of  anglers. 
State  and  national  parks  recently  were  described  at  a 
meeting  of  parks  officials  as  signposts  to  the  hahit  of 
littering  film  boxes,  worn  automobile  tires  and  assorted 
junk  in  beauty-destroying  profusion. 

It  isn’t  hard  to  understand  the  ire  of  a farmer,  after 
an  average  week  end  during  the  hunting  or  fishing 
season,  who  classifies  his  recent  and  unbidden  guests 
as  “just  a bunch  of  litterbugs”  and  then  posts  his  prop- 
erty to  halt  further  dumping. 

Some  35,000,000  persons  take  to  the  woods,  lakes 
and  streams  in  this  country  annually.  Just  imagine  the 
vast  quantity  of  debris  left  in  their  trails  on  any  given 
day!  This  problem  of  litter  in  the  back  country  is  one 
of  the  many  projects  that  has  caught  the  interest  of 
Keep  America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  the  national  nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  litter. 

A spokesman  for  the  group  suggests  that  sportsmen 
can  do  their  part — and  help  themselves  at  the  same 
time — by  subscribing  to  this  policy  on  litter: 

“You  can  take  it  with  you!” 
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OUT  FISH'N! 


It’s  great  to  be  out  with  a rod  and  a line 
out  there,  in  the  clean  fresh  air. 

It’s  great  if  you  don’t  catch  a gosh  darn  thing — 
it’s  great  just  being  out  there. 

I’raniping  through  hriar  and  underhrush 
now  wading  a l)ahhling  Inook — 
having  a spill  on  a slippery  hill, 
just  hecause  you  didn’t  look! 

Casting  a fly,  a gnat  that  is  dry 
over  there  in  that  still  quiet  nook, 
missing  him  too,  like  most  of  us  do 
and  hlaniing  it  all  on  the  hook. 

Dropping  a leader  in  a mountain  hrook  feeder 
just  when  shadows  begin  to  fall — 
a swirl  and  a strike,  like  real  dynamite 
as  you  meet  the  pop  of  them  all. 


Yes — it’s  great  to  he  out  with  a rod  and  a line 
out  there,  in  the  clean  fresh  air. 

It’s  great  if  you  don’t  catch  a gosh  darn  thing — 
it’s  great  just  being  out  there. 


J.  Allen  Barrett 
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They’re  Fishing  by  the  ielions 


By  DON  SHINER 


(Illustrations  by  author) 


“I  have  laid  aside  business  and  gone  a- 
fishing.”  These  words  strike  responsive  chords 
in  the  hearts  of  all  pursuers  of  the  out-of-doors. 
They  were  written  by  Isaac  Walton,  a gentle- 
man of  England,  who  in  the  year  1653  wrote  a 
discourse  in  the  gentle  art  of  fishing.  Though  it 


While  no  exact  up  to  the  minute  statistics 
are  available,  a recent  independent  survey 
showed  that  nearly  30-millions  of  people  in  this 
nation  preferred  fishing  to  all  other  sports  in 
the  realm  of  recreation.  This  amounts  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  population,  with  an  even 


Proof  of  fishing’s  immense 
popularity  is  shown  on  open- 
ing day!  Fishermen  gather 
at  the  freshly  stocked  pools 
in  such  great  numbers  that 
“Move  over  and  give  the 
fish  some  room,’’  is  a phrase 
not  far  from  wrong. 


was  not  the  first  such  piece  of  literature  to  be 
written,  his  “Compleat  Angler,”  has  become 
the  classic  to  have  an  astounding  effect  on  the 
lives  of  countless  millions  in  the  years  to 
follow.  Little  did  Walton  realize  that  his  dis- 
course was  to  stimitlate  the  awakening  of  man’s 
interest  in  the  outdoors,  particularly  fishing. 
But  such  has  come  about  today  and  not  so 
gradual  that  it  fails  to  gain  attention. 


higher  percentage  in  this  thickly  settled  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  popularity  on  a gigan- 
tic scale! 

Noted  psychiatrists  attempt  to  explain  this 
phenomenal  interest  in  the  outdoors  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
heritage.  The  love  of  clean  streams,  woodlands 
and  wildlife  is  ingrained  deeply  in  the  Ameri- 
can youth.  Indeed  the  pursuit  of  these  is  an 
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millions  of  lives  today. 


Or  relax  in  a soft  easy  chair  and  look  over  the 
latest  catalog  or  magazine.  They’ll  soon  be  hitting 
again. 


inseparable  part  of  their  freedom.  Parents 
school  their  children  early  in  the  lore  of  field 
and  stream,  knowing  that  to  teach  them  the 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  is  to  fortify  them 
against  the  broad  road  of  life  in  later  years. 
Youngsters  grow  into  manhood  surrounded 
with  an  unequitable  source  of  healthful  and 
joyous  living. 

Unlike  many  recreations  which  bear  directly 
on  social  standing  or  financial  means,  fishing 
has  no  impingements.  Wealth  or  lack  of  it  does 
not  govern  the  sheer  joy  that  is  derived  from 
fishing.  As  much  time  can  he  spent  fishing  as 
anglers  desire  without  involving  exhorbitant 
fees  that  make  it  prohibitive.  Kind  of  tackle  is 
not  a yard  stick  by  which  the  pleasures  are 
measured.  Owners  of  a willow  pole,  a cane 
pole  and  bobber,  or  a shapely  rod  and  glisten- 
ing gear  all  achieve  the  same  amount  of  whole- 
some fun.  What  then  gives  angling  its  priceless 
pleasures?  It  is  the  great  expanse  of  nature — 
the  scent  of  hemlock  and  laurel,  the  musical 
sounds  of  brooks,  wind  and  meadow  larks,  the 
unmarred  beauty  of  colorful  blossoms  and 
crimson  leaves,  the  ocean  of  l)lue  high  overhead 
and  the  breath  taking  views  from  liighest  hills. 
These  are  free — nature’s  outdoor  gifts  to  man. 
This  realization  forms  a great  part  of  30- 


Mention  the  word  fishing  to  total  strangers 
and  you  find  a warm  friendliness  developing 
immediately.  How  often  have  you  been  in  a 
strange  town  or  found  yourself  among  newly 
made  acquaintances  when  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence prevailed?  A casual  remark  about  a fine 
fishing  experience  or  one  that  is  expecte<l  to 
materialize  tomorrow  brings  a glowing  warmth 
settling  over  the  group.  Common  interest  in 
found,  familiar  chords  are  sounded  and  genu- 
ine friendliness  is  i)romoted ! The  mere  men- 
tion of  fishing  played  a vital  role  in  the  success- 
ful venture  of  the  Aormandy  landing  in  France 
during  the  last  war.  President  Eisenhower, 
then  a general,  sijoke  to  his  invasion  troops, 
“Let’s  get  this  business  cleaned  up  so  we  can 
go  home  and  go  fishing!”  Classic  words  that 
serve  to  illustrate  that  fishing  has  contributed 
to  make  a great  people  make  a great  country. 

Today  fishermen  come  from  all  walks  of  life. 
From  the  factories  and  farms,  schools  and 
homes  come  the  people  who  exchange  their 
working  tools  for  a rod  and  reel.  Youngsters, 
old  timers  and  milk-maids  too  eontinue  to  en- 
joy angling  in  shaded  pools  as  did  Walton 
many  hundred  of  years  ago.  But  one  thing  ean 
he  said  with  eertainty,  the  ways  of  fishermen 
vary  like  the  stars.  No  two  of  them  are  alike. 

Fishermen  can  be  found  deeply  intrigued 
with  trolling,  with  fly  easting,  spinning,  bait 
casting,  skittering,  drift-fishing  or  relaxing 
while  still  fishing.  They  are  to  be  found  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  wading  chest  deep  in 


Among  the  best  moments  of  being  outdoors  is 
lunch  time.  Shore  dinners  are  part  of  fishing  v/ith 
big  woodsmen’s  appetites  developing  after  a few 
hours  of  angling. 
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Fishermen  have  their  troubles  too.  All  bird-nests 
are  not  found  in  trees.  This  angler  is  learning  fast 
that  modern  tackle  is  more  complicated  than  the 
original  cane  pole.  The  angler  that  has  not  had  this 
happen  just  never  went  fishing. 

pools  or  floating  leisurely  on  the  siirl'ace  in  a 
boat  or  canoe.  They  are  found  fishing  through 


the  ice  in  the  dead  of  winter;  dotting  the  river 
banks  like  spring  blossoms  when  suckers  are 
hitting;  whiijping  lines  on  trout  streams  in  late 
spring;  vacationing  for  bass  and  pickerel  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer;  and  enjoying  moments 
of  walleye  angling  amidst  the  hussle  of  the 
harvest  tide.  They  are  found  dressed  in  expen- 
sive waders,  bathing  suits  or  in  old  trousers  and 
shoes;  wearing  canvas  coats,  silk  shirts  and 
flannel  jackets  and  a volley  of  hats  more  out- 
landish than  those  created  in  Paris.  They  are 
found  attired  in  bright  red,  subdued  shades  of 
green  or  brown,  in  solid  black,  white,  checks 
and  plaids.  They  are  found  with  soft  white 
beards,  some  with  hairless  chins  and  others 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  crimson.  Fishermen  vary 
in  stature  too,  with  some  being  tall,  lean,  short, 
squatty  or  chubby;  some  having  white,  black 
or  red  complexions.  There  are  30-millions  of 
variations ! 

Here  then  is  a picture,  a cross  section  of 
Americans  at  play  participating  in  the  modern 
drama  that  heaps  contentment  in  a nation  of 
great  people.  Who  cannot  find  themselves  pic- 
tured among  the  many  Pennsylvania  Anglers 
shown  here  at  play  among  these  pages?  No  two 
are  alike,  hut  the  pattern  for  all  follows  well 
established  lines,  cloaked  in  the  great  love  of 
outdoors,  and  in  fishing. 


How  Do  Yon  Like  This  F<»i’  A Long  Shot? 
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Thus  wrote  Wilfred  Baumgartner  of  Altoona 
aJjout  the  numbers  of  his  1946  and  1947  fishing 
licenses.  His  note  also  stated,  “I  don’t  know 
just  what  the  odds  were,  hut  it  must  have  been 
quite  fabulous.” 

If  fabulous  describes  .587,913  to  1 odds,  the 
Altoona  angler  is  right.  1 hat  long  figure  repre- 


sents the  number  of  resident  fishing  licenses 
sold  in  Pennsylvania  in  1947. 

It  was  pure  chance,  according  to  his  note, 
and  though  he  never  won  anything  in  his  life, 
he  does  cherish  these  licenses.  One  might  ask, 
why  has  Mr.  Baumgartner  sat  on  something  as 
unusual  as  this  for  so  long? 
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Drawings  by  Ned  Smith 


Whether  his  official  title  is  warden,  ranger, 
protector,  or  officer  and  embellishments  there- 
to, the  man  in  the  field  today  who  represents 
agencies  charged  with  managing  and  protecting 
the  nation’s  fish  and  wildlife  is  a far  cry  from 
his  predecessor. 

Men  of  that  calling  attached  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  are  still  called  fish 
wardens.  But  by  training,  hence  attitude  and 
actions,  they  now  reach  well  beyond  the  mere 
apprehension  and  arrest  of  violators  of  the  fish 
laws  and  regulations.  Also,  the  light  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  rank  and  file  of  fishermen 
has  seen  an  equally  marked  change. 

Neither  change  took  place  overnight.  And  it 
is  hazy  as  to  which  came  first — a modification 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged  their 
duties,  or  a change  in  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
the  sportsmen. 

Back  in  pre-World  War  I days,  the  warden 
was  a villain.  Anyone  who  reported  a violator 
to  him  was  lower  than  the  underside  of  a tired 
night  crawler.  But  a glimmering  of  what  fish 
and  game  wardens  were  about  dawned  upon 
many  of  the  “doughboys”  as  they  fumed  in  the 
trenches  common  to  that  engagement.  That 
dawning  and  the  teachings  of  the  founders  of 
todays  conservation  movement  had  a profound 
effect. 


Then,  as  the  G.  l.’s  sweated  and  bled  out 
Vi  orld  War  II — more  of  them  seeing  greater 
destruction,  a still  truer  appreciation  of  what 
they  had  back  home  settled  upon  them.  That 
went  well  toward  finishing  the  job.  Today,  only 
a few  fail  to  bristle  when  they  learn  of  a fish 
or  game  hog.  And  the  odds  are  now  very  much 
against  the  violator  if  his  actions  are  observed. 
The  warden  gets  a call. 
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The  “teach  'em”  philosophy  starts  with  the 
youngsters 

While  this  change  of  viewpoint  was  taking 
place  among  those  on  the  receiving  end  of  our 
recreational  resources,  the  warden’s  activities 
also  were  undergoing  changes.  “Teach  ’em”  be- 
came a part  of  the  philosophy.  It  has  grown  to 
a point  where  education  now  predominates. 
And  it  starts  with  the  youngsters  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

One  instance  of  record  saw  a son  show  dis- 
appointment in  his  dad  who  brough  home  a 
trout  before  the  season  opened.  The  dad 
readily  admits  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  did 
that,  or  transgressed  on  the  game  laws.  But  it 
was  the  first  time  his  son  realized  it  was  wrong. 
The  incident  so  shamed  the  father  that  it  has 
never  happened  again. 


There  was  another  device  employed  during 
this  same  period  that  took  advantage  of  the 
element  of  shame.  Conservation  agencies,  Penn- 
sylvania’s among  them,  published  the  name  of 
violators  in  official  publications.  Many  found 
the  notoriety  more  painful  than  laying  out  the 
attending  fine. 

Effective  as  this  method  was,  it  had  one 
notable  shortcoming.  It  made  no  distinction 
between  unlawful  acts  of  omission  and  unlaw- 
ful acts  of  commission.  The  well  intentioned 
angler  who  inadvertently  found  himself  at  odds 
with  the  rules  and  regulations,  was  branded 
with  the  same  iron  as  the  willful  violator.  The 
publicity  was  later  abandoned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  hut  not  before  another 
procedure,  still  in  effect,  was  developed. 

That  procedure  is  known  today  as  the  “tech- 
nical arrest,”  and  is  the  brainchild  of  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commission’s  warden  force.  It  pro- 
vides that  when  a warden  is  confronted  with  a 
borderline  case,  or  one  of  the  lesser  “sins  of 
omission,”  rather  than  hauling  the  offender  be- 
fore a Justice  of  the  Peace,  a warning  is  issued, 
with  the  stipulation  that  a second  such  offense 
will  result  in  prosecution.  A record  of  the  inci- 
dent is  filed  with  the  Commission’s  offices  in 
Harrisburg,  in  the  form  of  a technical  arrest 
report.  Thus,  any  later  offense  will  bring  the 
first  incident  to  light  and  prosecution  follows. 

The  technical  arrest  has  subsequently  been 
adopted  by  other  states.  Out  of  New  York  came 
the  observation  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive steps  ever  to  he  taken  in  fish  and  game 
law  enforcement. 

Understandably,  out  of  these  circumstances 
has  come  a noted  drop  in  the  number  of  viola- 
tions and  prosecutions.  Contributing  further  to 
the  trend  is  the  new  concept  of  fishery  manage- 
ment— a marked  liberalization  of  fisbing  rules 
and  regulations — the  removal  or  modification 
of  sizes,  seasons  and  creel  limits.  There  are  just 
not  as  many  rules  to  be  broken. 

The  listing  of  streams  which  may  he  fished 
during  the  March  14-April  15  period,  and  dis- 
continuing the  posting  of  streams  after  in-season 
trout  stockings,  have  also  cut  deeply  into  the 
former  number  of  arrests. 

Despite  all  the  softening,  however,  a small 
minority  still  exists  who  just  cannot  conform. 
Always  there  will  be  those  whose  greed  will  pre- 
vail over  their  sense  of  right,  who  feel  they  can 
profit  or  those  who  thrill  at  getting  away  with 
something.  Some  of  these  will  never  be  appre- 
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Motorboat  Code  violations  went  to  the  top  of  the 
warden’s  prosecution  list  in  1956. 


hended.  Most,  however,  will  if  they  persist, 
because  word  will  get  back  to  the  warden.  Also, 
instead  of  shot-gunning  his  time  in  the  field, 
with  fewer  violators  or  potential  violators  to  )te 
concerned  with,  he  can  rifle  his  attentions. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  size  of  the 
prosecution  list  over  a years  period,  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  arrests  for  specific  infractions  of  the 


fish  laws. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  residents  fishing 
without  a license  constituted  the  most  fre<iuent 
cause  for  arrest  by  a wide  margin.  Last  year  it 
dropped  to  a third  position — 13.2%.  Motorboat 
law  violations  led  the  list  in  1956  with  24%. 
Exceeding  possession  limits,  including  bait  fish 
and  fish  bait,  was  the  second  most  frequent 
offense  at  14.3%  of  the  total. 

Other  arrests  were  brought  about  by  the 
following,  in  their  order  of  frequency:  Under- 
sized fish  in  possession,  12.5%;  violation  of 
special  regulations,  11%;  non-residents  fishing 
without  a license,  6.6%;  possession  of  fish  out 
of  season,  5.2%;  illegal  devices,  4%;  fishing 
waters  stocked  with  trout  between  March  14- 
April  15,  2.2%;  Sunday  fishing  without  land- 
owners  consent,  1.8%.  These  total  94.8%.  All 
other  violations,  5.2%. 

Anyhow,  it  all  adds  up  to  a warden  corps 
who  are  no  longer  just  “cops,”  to  a more  en- 
lightened rank  and  file  of  fishermen,  and  to 
more  enlightened  fishery  management. 


FEDERATION  PRESENTS 


During  the  spring  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  in 
Harrisburg,  March  29-30,  an  autographed  copy  of  the  first  three  cent  U.  S.  postage  stamp 
bearing  the  wild  turkey,  was  presented  to  Governor  George  M.  Leader. 

Pictured  above  in  the  Executive  offices  in  the  Capitol  are,  left  to  right;  Steve  Emanuel, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  Governor  Leader;  Seth  L. 
Myers,  Conservation  Chairman,  and  Charles  W.  Stoddart,  North  American  Wildlife  Federation 
committee  chairman. 
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By  WILBERT  NATHAN  SAVAGE 


Have  you  ever  seen  a colorfully  engraved 
postage  stamp  that  featured  the  symmetrical 
outlines  of  a fish?  If  you  have,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  fish  deserved  commemorative  rec- 
ognition, for  only  objects  that  are  important 
in  industry,  culture,  politics,  invention, 
archeology,  science,  exploration,  et  cetera,  are 
honored  in  stamp  designs. 

Fish  are  so  important  economically  in  many 
lands  that  they  are  given  a place  pictorially  on 
stamps  with  powerful  rulers,  or  wise  leaders  in 
statesmanship,  medicine,  music,  etc.  Stirring 
highlight  events  in  history,  art,  and  drama  may 
be  imaginatively  depicted  on  certain  issues  of 
a country’s  stamps,  while  another  issue  may 
show  fish,  fishing  vessels,  fishermen  hauling  in 
nets,  or  other  activities  relating  directly  to  fish 
and  the  significant  unappraised  values  they 
represent  worldwide. 

Because  encircling  water  offers  an  advan- 
tageous location,  many  islands  find  fish  such  an 
important  item  of  commerce  that  repeatedly 
various  members  of  the  finny  tribe  are  majes- 
tically engraved  on  postage  stamps — from  areas 
in  frigid  zones  to  storied  lands  in  the  steaming 
tropics. 

For  instance,  the  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
(French)  Islands,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  once  placed  fishing  so  impor- 
tantly in  their  over-all  economy  pattern  that  in 
1938  they  issued  eleven  different  denomina- 
tions of  stamps — from  5-centimes  to  3-francs — 
all  showing  the  codfish.  In  1931  the  same 
islands  featured  a fish  and  a lighthouse  on  a 
two-centimes  stamp;  a fishing  steamer  on  the 
4-centimes;  and  a map  and  a fisherman  on  the 
1-centimes — all  commemorating  the  beginning 


of  the  area’s  fishing  industry.  From  1909  to 
1930  the  islands’  1-centime  stamp  depicted 
bearded  fishermen,  and  the  1-franc  stamp 
showed  a fishing  schooner  in  an  olive-green  and 
deep  blue  color  scheme. 

Fish  figure  prominently  on  Iceland’s  stamps. 
The  codfish  is  on  the  1-eyr  stamp;  the  herring 
is  on  a strikingly  attractive  carmine  3-aur 
stamp;  and  aged  fishermen  at  shore  appeared 
on  the  hlue-green  50-aur  stamp  in  1944.  In  1930 
the  realistic  likeness  of  a fishing  boat  was  mas- 
terfully printed  on  the  olive-green  15-aur 
stamp. 

On  the  Dutch  Indies’  5c  stamp  tired  fisher- 
men are  dramatically  shown  emerging  from  an 
efficiently  equipped  fishing  vessel.  The  color  is 
blue,  it  was  issued  in  1931,  and  it  is  now  worth 
one  dollar  as  a collector’s  item,  either  cancelled 
or  uncancelled. 

The  Cayman  Islands  (West  Indies),  have 
gone  all-out  for  marine  and  related  subjects  on 
stamps,  with  the  dolphin  (sea  mammal  some- 
times mistakenly  identified  with  true  fishes), 
appearing  on  one  stamp,  fishing  vessels  on  an- 
other, and  conch  shells  on  a beautiful  tan- 
gerine-colored stamp.  A beach  scene  is  also  on 
a Cayman  Island  stamp,  and  so  are  fisheating 
gannets  and  hawkbill  turtles. 

Fiji  Island  natives  are  proud  of  their  1937 
issue  of  stamps  showing  male  islanders  spear- 
ing fish;  and  there  are  fishing  canoes  depicted 
on  another  denomination  in  the  1937  issue. 
Malta  had  a fishing  boat  on  her  four  pence 
half-penny  stamp  in  1886;  and  New  Zealand 
had  the  marlin  swordfish  on  a beautiful  large 
violet-blue  5-penny  stamp  in  1926. 

Newfoundland,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  to 
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holding  all  records  for  having  featured  the 
most  fish,  fishermen,  and  closely  allied  subjects 
on  postage  stamps.  She  featured  the  codfish 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  Newfoundland  cur- 
rency), on  the  two-cent  stamp  in  1862  and 
1863.  In  1890  expert  engravers  put  a salmon- 
fishing  scene  on  the  24c  stamp,  and  in  1897 
an  8c  stamp  was  issued  which  bore  a drawing 
of  a boatload  of  fishermen  at  a wharf.  On  it 
were  the  words:  “Fishing — One  of  the  Colony’s 
Resources.” 

A 30c  Newfoundland  stamp  carried  an  en- 
graving of  the  seal  of  the  colony,  and  the  <le- 
scriptive  words:  “Fishermen  Bringing  Gifts  to 
Brittannia.”  On  a 13c  stamp  issued  in  1866  is 
the  picture  of  a fishing  ship,  and  in  1931  two 
stamps  depicting  fishes  were  issued.  The  one- 
cent  stamp  carried  a strikingly  accurate  draw- 
ing of  a catch  of  codfish,  and  the  10c  stamp 
(olive-black),  showed  salmon  leaping  at  a 
waterfall.  In  1937  a fishing-fleet  scene  appeared 
on  the  48c  stamp. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  300  miles  off  the  South 
African  coast,  have  featured  on  stamps  the 
whale,  (sea  mammal  and  not  a fish,  of  course)  ; 
also,  artistically,  a whale’s  jawbones!  Too,  in 
1929,  they  ran  a large  stamp  depicting  a whal- 
ing vessel,  and  a wildlife  series  featuring  a 
goose,  black-necked  swan,  seal,  and  sheep. 

Continental  territories,  too,  frecpiently  have 
found  fish  and  the  fishing  industry  so  pertinent 
in  the  leading  phases  of  structural  economy 
that  stamps  featuring  fishes  have  been  ordered 
from  the  versatile  artcraft  of  the  engraver. 
From  Denmark  to  the  Orient,  and  from  darkest 
Africa  to  Chile,  certain  types  of  fishes  have 
found  their  way  to  the  stamp  designer’s  color- 
ful panels. 

On  a Costa  Rican  2-centavo  stamp  issued  in 
1937  the  tuna  is  graphically  shown.  It  is  olive- 
gray,  and  is  the  only  triangle-shaped  stamp  that 
depicts  a fish.  Panama  has  a swordfish  extend- 
ing completely  across  a 7-centavo  stamp.  It  is 
oblong,  rose-carmine  in  color,  and  was  issued  in 
1942.  Guadeloupe  had  a dolphin  on  eight  dif- 
ferent stamps  in  1945 — ranging  from  10-cen- 
times to  1-franc. 

In  1937  fishing  smacks  appeared  on  a yellow- 
and-green  German  stamp;  and  in  France  fisher- 
men in  full  regalia  were  pictured  on  the  l-|-9- 
franc  stamp  in  1941  (dark  blue-green).  A fish- 
ing scene  was  on  Italy’s  red,  black  and  brown 
10-centesimi  stamp  in  1923.  Today  the  stamp 
is  worth  a buck  and  a half  to  interested  col- 


lectors. In  1931  Italy  issued  a 25-centesiini 
stamp  showing  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the 
fishes. 

Sometimes  unusual  designs  of  mythical 
“fishes”  appear  on  stamps.  Denmark,  for 
example,  featured  the  mermaid  in  1935.  Ex- 
tremely imaginative,  the  10-ore  orange-colored 
stamp  was  a masterpiece  drawing  of  a fish’s 
lower  body,  precise  and  symmetrically  repre- 
sentative in  every  detail.  After  the  stamp’s 
issue,  it  was  said  that  the  engraver  had  at  one 
time  been  a fisherman. 

Throughout  the  Orient  fishes  have  appeared 
on  stamps  for  many  decades.  The  carp,  called 
“the  messenger  fish”  in  jjarts  of  the  Orient, 
appeared  on  a free-China  stamp  in  1885  (5- 
candareen)  ; and  again  the  carp  was  depicted 
in  1897  on  a very  artistic  maroon-colored  20c 
stamp.  The  veiltail  goldfish  has  appeared  on 
Japanese  postage  stamps — and  for  a dual  rea- 
son. The  goldfish  not  only  is  an  important  item 
of  Japanese  commerce,  hut  for  centuries  it  has 
been  a traditional  subject  of  interest  to  Jap- 
anese people. 

The  “mud  skipper,”  or  Boiiimi  fish  was 
shown  on  Liberia’s  50c  stamp  in  1918  (maroon 
and  black)  ; and  Portuguese-ruled  Mozambique 
(or  Mocambique,  E.  Africa),  once  ran  a set  of 
five  stamps  illustrating  various  types  of  fishes 
found  in  the  Mozambique  Channel  and  adja- 
cent coastal  waters.  All  stamps  were  in  beauti- 
ful colors,  approximating  the  showy  beauty  of 
the  fishes  themselves. 

Symbolizing  friendship  and  security,  the 
Netherlands,  in  1929,  featured  a postage  stamp 
showing  a cherubic  nude  child  riding  a huge 
fish  on  the  surface  of  water;  and  in  1943  Nor- 
way put  a unique  fishing  scene  on  a postage 
stamp. 

Portugal,  in  1941,  featured  fisherwomen  on 
stamps  in  varying  poses;  and  Armenia  once 
used  a drawing  on  a stamp  showing  fishermen 
on  the  River  Aras.  The  denomination  was  1,000- 
ruhles — the  color;  sea-green. 

A fishing  village  on  Lake  Nyasa  appeared  on 
a South  African  stamp  (3-pence)  in  1945;  and 
Chile  had  fish  and  fishing  boats  on  colorful 
violet  stamps  in  1934. 

Despite  the  fact  that  fishes  have  appeared  on 
stamps  in  countries  around  the  globe,  certain 
aquarium  organizations  and  allied  groups  feel 
that  further  recognition  is  due  the  finny  inliab- 
itants  of  world  waters,  and  a movement  is 
under  way  to  promote  the  adoption  of  addi- 
tional fish  figures  on  stamps  in  such  regions  as 
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India,  Thailand,  Brazil,  etc.  Suggestions  have 
been  submitted  directly  for  the  designing  of 
stamps  to  carry  such  fishes  as  the  freshwater 
angel  fish  (Brazil)  ; the  betta  of  Thailand,  and 
some  of  the  more  spectacular  varieties  of  India 
to  illustrate  forthcoming  Indian  stamps. 

If  the  movement  catches  on,  and  by  some 
chance  becomes  a professional  fad  among  those 
in  charge  of  developing  stamp  designs — who 
knows! — we  may  yet  honor  a few  of  the  most 
worthy  fishes  in  this  country — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pinpointing  the  indigenous  types  to 
include  at  least  one  Pennsylvania  specimen 
eager  to  demonstrate  modeling  finesse  for  the 


engraver. 

Author’s  Note:  What  constitutes  a good  sub- 
ject for  stamp  illustration  is  no  hit-or-miss 
affair.  The  choice  must  he  favorable  in  tone 
from  the  standpoint  of  psychological  reaction, 
preferably  inspirational,  or  at  least  anti-nega- 
tive in  presentation.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
some  very  important  items  of  seafood  com- 
merce have  never  made  the  grade  insofar  as 
gaining  recognition  on  postage  stamps — even 
once!  The  edible  crab  and  lobster,  for  instance, 
have  never  been  chosen  by  any  country,  despite 
their  position  in  universal  economy.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  the  shrimp,  oyster,  eel,  etc. 


Prize  Winner  From  Harveys  Lake 


Thomas  Oshinski  of  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania,  an  equally  proud  son  and 
friend.  The  latter  is  a rainbow  trout  of  the  following  dimensions:  length — 
271/4".  girth — 17)/^",  weight— 8^  pounds.  It  won  second  place  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  rainbow  trout  division  of  Field  & Stream’s  1956  big  fish  contest. 
The  whopper  was  taken  while  trolling  a squirrel  tail  streamer  in  Harveys 
Lake,  Luzerne  County,  last  November  20. 
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VEXIXG  Rise 

By  GERALD  C.  BLINZLEY 


Foi-  sometime  now  this  ph  rase  “1  he  Evening 
Rise”  has  come  into  existence  more  and  more. 

Maybe  some  of  you  are  still  in  douht  as  to 
its  explanation  and  reason.  No,  Webster’s  un- 
abridged dictionary  does  not  give  a definition 
nor  do  any  other  of  our  fine  books  of  learning. 

To  a true  trout  fisherman  these  words  are 
golden;  golden,  in  the  respect  that  they  mean 
the  promise  that  awaits  after  a fruitless  day  of 
fishing.  The  promise  that  maybe  the  day  wasn’t 
spent  in  vain. 

After  hours  of  endless  casting,  fly  changing 
and  whipping  the  stream  into  foam;  one  has 
hut  to  wait  for  the  real  thrill  in  trout  fishing. 
This  thrill  brings  back  memories  of  forgotten 
fishing  trips,  forgotten  fishing  companions  and 
forgotten  thrills  on  your  favorite  stream. 

The  true  meaning  of  “The  Evening  Rise” 
could  he  one  of  two  things,  the  first  being  the 
natural  phenomena  that  takes  place  to  the 
stream  life.  The  time  of  “The  Evening  Rise” 
is  around  one  hour  before  sunset  to  one  hour 
after,  when  the  light  is  fading  from  the  sky. 
This  period  brings  much  of  the  stream’s  fish 


life  into  active  movement  in  quest  of  food.  Also 
during  this  period  the  hatches  and  hidden  hug 
life  come  into  existence  from  their  hidden  re- 
treats to  begin  their  weird  and  endless  cycle  of 
life. 

But  to  the  true  trout  fisherman  the  second 
explanation  seems  to  hold  the  best  meaning 
and  signifieance.  All  thoughts  vanish  from  one’s 
mind  as  the  setting  changes  around  you  on  the 
stream.  The  wind  that  has  been  harassing  your 
backcasts  all  day  seems  to  vanish.  The  hot 
penetrating  sun  whieh  made  your  sunglasses  so 
useful  leaves  the  sky  slowly  to  help  set  the 
scene.  It’s  then  when  the  frogs  and  peepers 
hlend  their  melodious  voices  to  the  evening 
stillness.  Yes  for  now  the  trees  take  on  a darker 
and  more  outdoor  meaning.  One  can  hear  the 
gentle  gurgling  and  bubbling  of  the  stream  as 
it  too  blends  its  sounds  into  the  evening  still- 
ness. For  here  is  the  deeper  and  real  meaning 
to  this  sport  of  trout  fishing  besides  catching 
fish.  Because  to  the  true  trout  fisherman  “The 
Evening  Rise”  is  what  has  been  his  goal  each 
day  of  fishing,  for  here,  at  last,  there  is  peace. 


“Our  standard  of  living  is  being  lowered  in 
an  insidious  way,  by  our  being  deprived  by  the 
so-called  march  of  progress  of  freedoms  we  used 
to  enjoy  on  our  lakes  and  streams  and  that  we 
may  no  longer  enjoy  as  a result  of  pollution, 
urbanization  of  countryside,  diversion  of  water 
from  streams  and  a host  of  similar  creeping  im- 
pairments.”— J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation  direc- 
tor, Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
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Photo  1 — Robert  VanKirk  of  Lock  Havi 
gether,  along  the  Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Cent 
breather  while  fishing  along  Spring  Creek, 
trating  on  extracting  the  hook  from  a 12 
William  Miller  checking  out  an  early  catch 
by  Mark  Berkenstock  of  Watsontown,  Pa.  5— 
Creek,  their  favorite  trout  stream,  in  Cent 
and  along  the  shoreline  on  Harveys  Lake 
in  the  cold.  He  and  other  fishermen  in  Po 
ture.  Very  few  fish  were  caught.  Stream  is 
mountain  top,  is  Highland  Lake,  near  Picti 
was  accounted  for  here  despite  freezing  t 
of  these  photos,  but  there  it  was.  Unhappily 
Tioga  County.  10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Strufa 
the  day,  where  Kettle  Creek  enters  Ole  Bi 


e early  dawn  skies,  setting  his  fly  rod  to- 
,iU  dad,  Gerald  Crowel  of  Patton,  Pa.,  taking  a 
khart.  Justice  of  Peace  at  West  Milton,  concen- 
Il'White  Deer  Creek  in  Union  County.  4 — Warden 
< itout  taken  on  White  Deer  Creek  in  Union  County 
fntzy  of  Carrolltown,  Pa.,  walking  toward  Spring 
>fover  1200  fishermen  who  fished  from  boats 
'Virren  Monaghan  of  Smithfield,  Pa.,  really  fished 

I I to  5 inches  of  snow,  and  low  water  tempera- 

I I Potter  County.  8 — Like  a jewel  set  near  the 
>cnty.  A good  catch  of  splake  and  brook  trout 
>!|re  to  all,  certainly  out  of  tune  with  the  rest 
lileave  his  mark  on  this  spot  along  Elk  Creek  in 
^ks  County,  fishing  in  a twilight  as  beautiful  as 
'|>unty. 


Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 
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TIO^EI^TA  CREEK 


A Troutin^  Dream 

By  W.  T.  PATTERSON 


When  tlie  Indians  designated  Tionesta  as 
“home  of  the  wolves”  they  were  overlooking  a 
present  day  fact  that  is  sweet  music  to  the  ears 
of  the  fishermen.  The  Tionesta  drainage  is  the 
home  of  hig  trout  and  above  all  they  are  pres- 
ent in  quantity. 

The  Tionesta  is  a fisherman’s  dream  and  a 
fisherman’s  stream.  From  its  headwaters  in 
Warren  county  to  the  point  where  it  merges 
with  the  slack  water  of  the  Tionesta  Dam  in 
Forest  county  this  stream  is  a trout  producer 
without  an  equal  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
ranks  with  the  hest  in  our  state. 

Despite  its  length  and  varied  waters  the 
Tionesta  can  be  a jinx  to  the  casual  fisherman 
who  drives  along  route  666,  spots  a likely  park- 
ing place  and  begins  his  day  of  sport.  The 
places  of  easy  access  on  this  stream  are  fished 
just  as  hard  as  those  in  the  more  populated 
areas  of  our  state.  By  the  simple  mathematics 
of  plenty  of  fishermen,  plus  thousands  of  casts 
with  an  unlimited  variety  of  baits  and  you 
find  the  easy  spots  fairly  well  depleted  of 
stocked  as  well  as  “native”  trout.  True,  many 
of  these  deep,  rock  strewn  pools  harbor  some 
lunkers  but  they  became  lunkers  by  avoiding 
the  day  time  confusion  of  constant  fishing  pres- 
sure and  reverted  to  night  time  feeding  when 
they  are  safe  to  roam  the  entire  realm  of  their 
watery  habitat  and  gorge  before  a day  time 
siesta. 

Let  s start  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Tionesta 
Creek  drainage  and  work  our  way  downstream. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Tionesta  are  easily 
reached  from  Kane  by  way  of  Ludlow  and 
Sheffield  on  route  6 or  from  Warren  by  routes 
59  and  6.  Route  666  parallels  the  Tionesta  from 


Barnes  in  the  north  as  far  south  as  Kellettville 
in  Forest  county. 

The  highly  publicized  Chapman  Dam  is  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Tionesta  and  impounds 
the  upper  portion  of  the  West  Branch.  The 
Dam  is  plentifully  stocked  with  rainbow  trout 
and  both  above  and  below  the  dam  there  is 
good  fishing  in  this  stream. 

A short  distance  below  Clarendon  the  West 
Branch  joins  with  the  Farnsworth  Branch  and 
the  productive  portion  of  the  Tionesta  is  born. 
The  Farnsworth  is  a nice  stream  to  fish,  pos- 
sibly a little  small  for  the  spinning  enthusiast 
hut  nevertheless  a good  producer.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Farnsworth  downstream  to  Fi- 
ona there  are  many  stretches  that  are  almost 
impossible  to  fish.  The  banks  are  steep,  shores 
are  brush  lined  and  the  bottom  strewn  with 
logs  from  lumbering  days  and  from  high  water. 
In  this  stretch  there  are  plenty  of  lunker  trout 
and  only  the  skillful  as  well  as  patient  fisher- 
man will  take  creditable  trout  from  these  wa- 
ters. It  is  most  easily  fished  with  a worm  or  by 
spinning  a minnow.  The  spinning  enthusiast 
will  probably  lose  his  entire  stock  of  lures  if 
he  spends  a day  on  this  stretch.  In  most  of  the 
holes  you  are  forced  to  break  your  leader  or 
spinning  line  if  you  get  hooked  on  an  obstruc- 
tion as  they  are  much  too  deep  for  wading. 
One  of  the  most  productive  methods  is  to  use 
a well  greased  dry  fly  line,  a four  foot  leader 
with  a swivel  and  a minnow  rigged  to  spin. 
Finding  a likely  spot  you  work  through  the 
brush,  toss  the  minnow  into  the  stream,  strip 
line  and  let  it  drift  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
downstream  and  then  spin  it  hack  upstream. 
Not  a glamorous  fishing  technique  hut  it  is  a 
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necessity  for  many  portions  of  this  section  of 
the  Tionesta. 

If  you  like  brook  trout  fishing  and  find  the 
stream  conditions  of  the  upper  Tionesta  too 
rough,  then  by  all  means  try  Six  Mile,  Four 
Mile  and  Two  Mile  runs.  These  three  streams 
are  fine  brook  trout  producers  and  don’t  be 
misled  by  their  names.  Six  Mile  has  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  of  fishahle  water  wdiile  Four 
Mile  has  about  six  miles  and  Two  Mile  about 
the  same  amount  of  fishahle  water.  Brown 
trout  can  be  taken  from  all  three  of  these 
streams  as  they  have  worked  up  from  the  main 
stream  and  established  themselves  in  many  of 
the  larger  pools. 

Little  and  Big  Arnot  are  no  longer  stocked 
with  brook  trout  but  there  are  still  some  nice 
brookies  in  their  waters  and  occasionally  you 
will  hit  a brown  in  the  fifteen  to  eighteen  inch 
class.  One  aspect  that  might  appeal  to  the  con- 
firmed trout  addict  is  the  fact  that  very  few 
fishermen  try  the  Arnots.  To  reach  them  you 
must  wade  the  Tionesta  at  or  near  Tiona,  no 
easy  feat  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  hit  the 
headwaters  at  Cherry  Grove  and  work  down- 
stream. 

The  main  stream  from  Tiona  down  past 
Sheffield  to  Barnes  is  not  as  hard  to  fish  as  the 
upper  reaches  but  there  are  some  deep  pools 
and  nice  rainbow  and  brown  trout.  This  section 
of  the  Tionesta  is  not  fished  as  hard  as  the 
lower  portions  of  the  stream  and  as  a result 
your  chances  of  a nice  catch  are  increased  im- 
measm-ably. 

At  Donaldson  Station  the  East  Branch  and 
the  South  Branch  join  before  flowing  into  the 
main  stream  to  increase  it  to  a size  that  de- 
lights both  your  spinning  enthusiast  and  fly 
fisherman.  The  East  Branch  makes  an  ideal 
day’s  fishing  if  you  use  two  cars.  Leave  one  at 
the  junction  of  the  East  and  South  branches 
and  drive  up  to  the  headwaters  area  which  can 
be  reached  from  Ludlow,  Jo  Jo  or  Kane.  There 
are  some  brookies  in  the  headwaters  hut  rain- 
bows and  browns  predominate  throughout  the 
stream.  With  two  cars  you  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  retracing  your  steps  and  every  curve  in 
the  stream  offers  a new  trouting  adventure.  The 
sight  of  wild  timkeys  is  not  unusual  and  an 
occasional  bear  may  enliven  your  day. 

Unfortunately  the  South  Branch  received  a 
heavy  charge  of  oil  from  a broken  pipe  line 
and  this  stream  will  not  be  its  former  self  for 
quite  some  time.  If  you  are  set  on  fishing  the 


Soutli  Branch  do  so  in  the  lower  reaches  from 
Brookston  down  to  Donaldson  Station  or  go 
up  to  the  headwaters  and  try  for  brook  trout 
in  Crane  or  other  headwaters  runs. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  Tionesta  can 
he  fished  by  canoe  or  auto-top  boat  and  some 
outstanding  catches  have  been  made  in  this 
manner.  On  such  a float  it  is  not  unusual  to 
take  an  occasional  brown  trout  in  the  twenty 
to  twenty-five  inch  class.  Here  again  two  cars 
are  a must.  To  thoroughly  fish  the  lower  Ti- 
onesta you  should  make  your  float  a two  trip 
jaunt.  Leaving  one  car  at  the  point  where  Big 


Chapman  Dam 
W,^«Tionesta 
3..  Farnaworth  Br. 
Six  File  Run 
Arnot  Run 
6*,  Four  Mile  Run 
Two  Mile  Run 
E«3r«Tionesta 
9**  S,Br, Tionesta 

10,  Blue  Jay  Cr. 

11,  T^jper  Sheriff 
12«  Lower  Sheriff 
13*  Minister  Creek 
lit*  Bobba  Creek 
15*  Little  Minister 
16*  Fork  Run 

17*  Salmon  Branch 
16*  Salmon  Creek 
19*  Lamentation  R« 
20*  Bear  Creek 
21*  Rosa  Run 


A**  Kellettville 
B«*  Kayburg 
C«*  Henryt  I-ttlla 
D**  Donaldson 
£**  Barnes 
F**  Sheffield 
G**  Tione  Section 
H**  Clarendon 
I**  Cherry  Grove 
J**  Jo^o 
K*«  Kane 


TJOM£5TA 

/\  e 
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Minister  Run  or  the  Sheriffs  enter  the  stream 
you  can  drive  up  to  bridge  at  Henrys  Mills  and 
launch  your  intended  float  from  this  site.  For 
those  who  contemplate  such  a float  I would  like 
to  make  this  suggestion.  Cover  your  anchor 
with  a piece  of  inner  tube.  It  lessens  the  sharp 
underwater  vibrations  and  increases  your 
chances  of  taking  the  bigger  trout  that  have 
become  so  wary.  For  the  second  part  of  your 
float  I would  suggest  leaving  one  car  near  Ross 
Run  and  starting  your  float  downstream  from 
Big  Minister  Run. 
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In  float  fishing  this  stream  be  sure  to  concen- 
trate on  the  pools  both  above  and  below  the 
junction  of  such  streams  as  Blue  Jay,  Minister, 
Salmon  Creek  and  Ross  Run  as  well  as  the 
lesser  feeders.  There  are  big  trout  in  these  wa- 
ters. Another  factor  not  to  be  overlooked  under 
our  newly  liberalized  fishing  laws  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  coming  up  with  a nice  muskellunge 
on  such  a float.  Stoney  Point  and  Crooked 
Chute  below  Kellettville  are  fine  muskie  holes 
so  keep  your  hat  on  tight  if  you  are  spinning 
for  trout! 

Downstream  from  the  junction  of  the  East 
and  South  Branches  there  is  quite  a stretch  of 
water  before  you  hit  a fishable  feeder  stream. 
Blue  J ay  Creek  is  the  first  such  stream  and  it 
is  a beautiful  stream  to  fish  with  its  deep,  swirl- 
ing pools.  The  headwaters  l)ranches  are  pri- 
marily brook  trout  fishing  with  an  occasional 
brown  trout.  The  mouth  of  Blue  Jay  has  long 
been  a fine  producer  of  big  rainbow  trout. 

The  Sheriffs,  Big  Minister,  Bobhs  Creek  and 
Little  Minister  as  well  as  Fork  Run  are  all 
brook  trout  streams,  but  the  late  season  trout 
fisherman  can  really  get  some  thrills  near  the 
mouth  of  these  streams.  Our  newly  extended 
trout  season  gives  the  confirmed  trout  fisher- 
man a chance  to  fish  during  the  low,  clear 
water  of  late  summer.  At  night  the  fly  rod 
enthusiast  or  spinning  addict  have  equal  op- 
portunity in  these  spots.  You  can  take  your 
choice,  a large  bivisihle  dry  fly  or  a small  sur- 
face spinning  lure  worked  over  these  stretches 
will  give  you  some  hair  raising  thrills  and  you 
are  not  going  to  land  every  trout  you  hook! 

Salmon  Creek  is  the  last  big  trout  stream 
entering  the  Tionesta  before  it  merges  into  the 
slackwater  of  the  Tionesta  Dam.  This  stream  is 
a good  producer  for  the  fly,  bait  and  spinning 
fisherman  and  it  receives  a heavy  stocking  each 
year.  True,  many  of  the  stocked  rainbows  move 
downstream  into  the  Tionesta  hut  you  are  cer- 


tain to  find  them  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
streams. 

Two  brook  trout  streams  enter  the  Tionesta 
below  Salmon  Creek  and  they  do  produce  some 
legal  brookies  but  these  two  streams.  Lamenta- 
tion and  Bear  Creeks,  seemingly  lack  the  insect 
life  necessary  to  produce  creditable  trout  from 
the  multitude  of  three  and  four  inch  brookies 
inhal)iting  their  waters.  The  same  holds  true 
for  Jake  and  Jughandle  Runs  that  flow  into  the 
Tionesta  l)elow  Ross  Run. 


The  Tiona  Sections  is  very  tough  fishing. 


Ross  Run  is  the  best  trout  producer  in  the 
lower  Tionesta  area  and  it  is  stocked  heavily 
each  season.  Occasionally  a big  brown  is  taken 
from  the  lower  reaches  hut  the  stream  is  pre- 
dominately brook  trout  water. 

Here  is  a closing  thought.  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack  has  produced  some  fine  catches  of  trout. 
How  many  big  trout  do  you  suppose  there  are 
cruising  around  in  the  deep,  cool  waters  of  the 
Tionesta  Dam?  There  you  have  it.  Brother 
Angler.  If  you  are  going  troutin’  be  sure  to 
hit  the  Tionesta.  It’s  a fisherman’s  dream  and 
a fisherman’s  stream! 


In  his  40  years  of  close  study  of  the  men  about  him  in  government, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  82,  has  “discovered  that  all  Presi- 
dents and  many  Prime  Ministers  become  fishermen.”  The  reason,  he 
said,  during  a TV  interview,  “is  that  the  public  only  yields  privacy 
to  officials  of  that  kind  in  fishing  and  in  prayer.  And  they  canT 
pray  all  the  time.” 
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Meet  Your  Warden 


Ralph  O.  Singer 

Tafton,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Singer,  Supervisor  of  the  Northeast  Region,  was  born  on  April  10,  1912,  and  was  made 
a Pennsylvania  State  Fish  Warden  by  appointment  on  March  18,  1948.  He  attended  high 
school  at  the  Greene  Dreher  High  School,  following  which  he  became  Deputy  Sheriff  of 
Pike  County,  in  which  office  he  served  for  12  years.  Before  going  into  the  service  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Blooming  Grove  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club.  Singer  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  amphibious  forces,  assigned  to  the  Pacific  fleet. 

On  November  11,  1931,  he  married  the  former  Grace  A.  Maier  of  Blooming  Grove,  and 
they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Alice  Marie  of  Alberta,  Canada,  and  Ralph  Singer, 
Jr.,  at  home. 


George  Maxwell  Noll 


2 Church  St.,  Montrose,  Pa. 

Mr.  Noll  was  born  on  November  5,  1900,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Montrose  High  School,  class  of  1918.  He 
was  formerly  occupied  in  the  electrical  service,  and  w'as 
appointed  a state  fish  warden  on  March  12,  1941. 

On  September  30,  1929,  he  married  the  former 

Frances  Jonas,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Margaret 
Louise,  who  will  graduate  from  Mansfield  State  Teachers 
College  this  year. 

Mr.  Noll  is  in  charge  of  Susquehanna  County. 


Charles  C.  Leitwhiler 

Numidia,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Litwhiler  was  horn  on  April  6,  1897,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a fish  warden  on  February  1,  1944.  Litwhiler 
obtained  his  education  in  the  Locust  Township  Public 
Schools,  and  was  formerly  employed  with  the  main- 
tenance section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways. 

During  World  War  1 he  served  four  months  with 
the  armed  forces,  and  upon  his  discharge,  married  the 
former  Anna  Viola  Crawford,  to  whom  four  children 
were  born:  Melvin,  Troy  and  David  Litwiler,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Litwhiler  Roadman. 

Mr.  Litwhiler  is  in  charge  of  Montour  and  North- 
umberland Counties. 
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LeRoy  E.  Noll 

618  River  St.,  Peckville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Noll  was  appointed  a fish  warden  on  April  15, 
1928. 

Born  on  July  18,  1897,  he  obtained  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  in  Shamokin,  Pennsylvania,  after 
which  he  engaged  in  employment  with  the  textile  miUs 
of  that  area.  On  January  23,  1917  he  joined  the  U.  S. 
Marines  with  whom  he  served  until  April  14,  1921. 

On  September  30,  1922,  he  was  married  to  the  former 
Goldie  I.  Tyson,  to  whom  a son  was  born,  Myron  L. 
Noll.  During  the  period  1929  to  1956  Mr.  Noll  served 
as  the  enforcement  officer  for  the  state  fish  hatchery  at 
Pleasant  Mount,  and  during  the  latter  year  of  which 
he  was  assigned  fish  warden  in  charge  of  Lackawanna 
County. 


Willard  G.  Persun 

R.  D.  1,  Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Persun  was  born  on  January  1,  1918,  and  became 
a fish  warden  by  appointment  on  July  1,  1952.  A 
graduate  of  the  Montgomery  Clinton  High  School,  he 
was  formerly  a deputy  game  protector.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  with  the  rank 
of  sergeant. 

On  November  26,  1937,  he  married  the  former  Grace 
Ethel  Hosley  and  they  have  two  children,  Jeanne  and 
Wayne. 

Mr.  Persun  is  in  charge  of  Bradford  and  West  Sul- 
livan Counties. 


Joseph  E.  Bartley 

Tafton,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bartley  was  born  on  February  24,  1928,  and  is 
a graduate  of  the  Clearfield  High  School.  On  August 
1,  1955,  he  was  appointed  a fish  warden.  He  was  formerly 
associated  in  the  hardware  business  with  the  Dufton 
Hardware  Company  in  Clearfield. 

Bartley  served  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  seeing  active 
service  in  Korea. 

Married  to  the  former  Josephine  Owens  of  Clearfield, 
they  are  the  parents  of  eight-year-old  Linda.  Bartley 
is  in  charge  of  Pike  County. 


John  I.  Buck 

Sweet  Valley,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Buck  was  born  on  October  12,  1920,  and  became 
a fish  warden  by  appointment  on  May  1,  1953.  He  is 
a graduate  of  the  Montoursville  High  School,  class  of 
1938. 

Following  his  graduation,  Mr.  Buck  was  self  employed 
for  a while,  and  then  became  a game  protector  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  He  enlisted  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  June,  1942,  and  served  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  theatres  of  war,  being  discharged 
a petty  officer,  first  class. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Leah  Meily,  and  they 
have  three  children,  Mary  Lou,  John,  Jr.,  and  Susan 
Jane. 

Mr.  Buck  is  the  warden  in  charge  of  Luzerne  County. 
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Floyd  Bachman 

49  Broad  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Harland  F.  Reynolds 

R.  D.  1,  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania 


Born  on  April  30,  1893,  Mr.  Bachman  was  appointed 
a fish  warden  on  August  15,  1940.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  Stroudsburg  public  schools,  following 
which  he  operated  his  own  sporting  goods  store,  and 
for  ten  years  was  a deputy  game  protector. 

Mr.  Bachman  is  married  to  the  former  Bess  K. 
Phillips,  and  is  the  father  of  two  children,  Mrs.  Joseph 
T.  Quick  of  Newtown,  Pa.,  and  John  P.  Bachman,  of 
Monroe  County.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bachman  have  four 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Bachman  is  associated  with  numerous  fraternal 
organizations,  and  is  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Bachman  is  the  warden  in  charge  of  Monroe  County. 


Stephen  A.  Shabbick 

139  East  Tioga  Street,  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Shabbick  was  born  on  May  31,  1923  and  became  a 
fish  warden  on  August  1,  1955.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Alverda,  Indiana  County,  and  pursued  a 
special  course  in  mechanized  mining  and  electrical 
application  at  Barnesboro.  He  post  studied  in  mining 
at  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pennsylvania.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1942,  he  enlisted  in  the  paratroops  and  joined  the 
rangers  in  North  Africa.  He  saw  service  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  and  was  discharged  in  1944. 

On  March  15,  1944  he  married  Jennie  Bartolozzi  and 
they  have  two  children,  Yvonne  and  Diana. 

Warden  Shabbick  is  in  charge  of  Wyoming  County. 


Born  on  March  3,  1921,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
a fish  warden  on  September  1,  1946.  He  is  a high  school 
graduate  and  studied  a milk  testers  course  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  He  was  formerly  occupied  in 
the  milk  testing  business  in  Susquehanna  County  con- 
nected with  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association. 

On  July  14,  1942,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
and  served  on  the  cutter  Storis  and  the  destroyer  escort 
U.  S.  S.  Savage.  He  was  discharged  October  20,  1945. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Miriam  R.  Kromelbein 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Billy  and 
Karin. 

Reynolds  is  associated  with  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  is 
a member  of  the  Tunkhannock  Methodist  Church. 

He  is  in  charge  of  South  Wayne  County. 


Jobn  A.  Sobadt 


Lake  Ariel,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Schadt  was  born  on  April  13,  1892,  and  has  been 
a fish  warden  since  his  appointment  on  June  15,  1925. 
He  is  a graduate  of  the  Scranton  High  School  and 
Mercersburg  Academy. 

Before  coming  with  the  Fish  Commission  he  served 
a short  time  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Scranton  Gas  and  Water  Company. 

On  October  17,  1917,  he  and  Helen  D.  Sandercook 
were  united  in  marriage  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Schadt  Weber  and  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Schadt. 

John  Schadt  is  now  in  charge  of  Northern  Wayne 
County. 
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FtlEW  THINGS 


TICKLE  WGEAR 


Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  nith  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


Handy  Camp  Stove 

Etna — Cobold — burns  denatured  alcohol. 

Collapsible,  folding  tripod.  Metal  container. 
Height  approximately  4 inches.  Assembled  in  a 
few  moments.  When  collapsed,  fits  into  box 
4"  X 33/0"  X 114". 

— Gloy’s  Import  Company,  Inc. 

1 1 Addison  St.,  Larcbmont,  N.  Y. 


Dylite  Spinning  Popper 

Cupped  for  loud,  explosive  pops  and  gurgles 
—full  hackle  skirt  with  forked  streamer  tails 
and  bulging  eyes.  Strong  and  durable. 

— Weber  Lifelike  Fly  Company, 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


Nearest  thing  to  a live  frog  we  have  ever 
seen.  New  design  in  method  of  leg  suspension. 
So  constructed  that  the  hind  legs  are  free  to 
kick  and  return  to  natural  rest  position.  No 
matter  how  it  lands,  it  will  float  correctly  with 
eyes  and  nose  out  of  water. 

— Dick  Richardson, 

415  Ashland  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh  28,  Pa. 


Keating’s  Floating  Sinker 

Gives  you  the  weight  you  need  for  accurate, 
long  distanee  casting,  yet  is  light  and  buoyant 
in  the  water. 

— Keating  Manufacturing  Corporation, 

5060  Logan,  Denver  16,  Colorado 
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Rainbows  Leave  Erie 

The  fishing  in  the  Lake  Erie  area  continues 
unabated.  The  fishermen  are  still  eatching 
many  nice  perch  off  the  various  docks.  Some  of 
the  anglers  are  reporting  a run  of  rainhow 
trout  from  the  Lake  to  the  trihutary  streams. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden. 

Erie  County 

Come  Snow  or  Wind! 

The  fee  fishing  lakes  got  a large  play  when 
they  opened  on  March  1.  One  lake  that  I 
checked  on  opening  day  had  over  300  fisher- 
men on  the  lake,  and  they  were  catching  lots 
of  trout.  Two  inches  of  snow  and  a cold  wind 
blowing,  hut  that  didn’t  make  any  difference  to 
the  fishermen. 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden, 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

No  See — But  Hear — 

Although  I have  not  seen  many  walleyes 
caught,  I have  had  a lot  of  reports,  with  several 
of  them  being  in  the  8 to  10  Ih.  class.  During 
the  months  of  February  and  March  they  pre- 
ferred artificial  bait  such  as  Cathers  feathered 
spoon.  Killer  Minnow  and  the  Super  Dude. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden, 

Crawford  County 

In  Shipshape  Order 

Due  to  fine  weather  and  excellent  road  con- 
ditions, this  District  has  been  able  to  plant 
trout  in  24  streams  and  3 dams.  On  April  5,  all 
trout  waters  in  this  district  had  trout  plantings 
made  in  them. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 


Popeyed  Surprises 

Pennsylvania  trout  fishermen  who  tliink  our 
streams  are  fished  out,  shouhl,  if  the  <>i)por- 
tunity  arises,  accompany  the  (Commission  bi- 
ologists when  they  are  shocking  for  strcatii 
population.  The  big  brown  trout  they  turn  up 
in  some  of  those  so-called  fislied  f)ut  waters 
sure  would  open  some  eyes. 

— Kenneth  Corey,  ^\  arden, 

Vi  arren  County 

Two  Down — One  To  Go! 

A belated  duck  hunting  story.  Deputy  Game 
Protector,  Jack  Losser  was  wading  into  a 
swamp  between  Adamsville  and  Hartstowii  one 
morning,  when  something  struck  him  in  the 
hack  of  the  legs.  He  fell  flat  on  his  face  in  two 
feet  of  muck  and  water.  He  had  just  regained 
his  feet,  when  again  something  knocked  him 
flat.  Evidently  it  was  a ))eaver  that  hit  him, 
hut  he  doesn’t  know  if  it  was  one  heaver  on 
two  trips,  or  one  heaver  that  just  made  two 
passes  at  him. 

— Richard  Ahplanalp,  Warden, 
Lawrence  and  Mercer  Counties 

Mermaid  Shortage? 

Fair  catches  of  walleyes  were  reported  the 
last  weekend  of  March.  The  catch  revealed  that 
nearly  all  the  fish  were  males. 

Streams  are  normal  and  carry  about  the 
same  water  as  they  did  last  November.  We 
have  had  no  storms  and  the  trout  are  in  very 
good  shape. 

— Harland  F.  Reynolds,  Vi  arden, 

ay  lie  County 

Bananza  Lake — Could  Be! 

On  March  30,  1957,  the  only  fee  fishing  lake 
in  my  district.  Lake  Marie-Eileen,  located  be- 
tween Knox  and  Kossuth  in  Clarion  County, 
opened  with  approximately  five  to  six  hundred 
fishermen  in  attendance.  The  catch  of  fish  was 
exceptionally  good.  The  approximate  size  of 
th  is  lake  is  10  acres.  The  catch  of  walleyes  in 
tlie  Allegheny  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Tionesta 
has  slowed  considerably  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden. 

Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 
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Night  Crawlers  Ala-Deep  Freeze — - 

We  have  been  stocking  very  nice  trout  this 
year,  and  the  sportsmen  are  well  pleased.  The 
trend  in  my  district  is  less  trout  and  larger. 

Special  warden,  Marvin  Mowen,  reported 
that  after  a light  snow  fall  he  observed  night 
crawlers  in  the  snow  on  his  lawn. 

— Bryce  Carnell,  Warden, 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Process  Server — Maybe! 

While  patroling  a trout  stream  early  Sunday 
morning,  March  24,  I heard  a familiar  sound 
which  I recognized  as  a wood  duck.  I looked  up 
and  down  the  stream,  hut  no  duck.  Soon  I 
located  the  sound  as  coming  from  the  tree  tops. 
I moved  al)out  until  I located  a hole  in  an  ash 
tree  that  overhung  the  stream,  and  there  was 
Mrs.  Woodie.  Soon  my  presence  became  too 
much  for  her  and  she  took  off  from  the  nest. 
Within  a half  hour  she  returned  twice,  circling 
the  tree  and  flying  away  each  time. 

— C.  V.  Long,  Warden, 
Juniata  and  Perry  Counties 

Yes  Sir!  The  Big  Fish  Devour  the  Small  Fish 

On  March  28,  while  stocking  a stream  with 
trout,  the  truck  driver  noticed  a luook  trout 
of  about  14"  had  the  tail  of  another  trout  stick- 
ing out  of  its  mouth.  By  the  size  of  its  tail, 
I would  say  the  14"  Isrook  trout  had  swallowed 
a 7"  brook  trout. 

— Joseph  S.  Dick,  Warden, 

Somerset  County 

Robinhood  In  Waiting 

During  the  month  of  March  I received  many 
inquiries  on  information  regarding  the  use  of 
a bow  and  arrow  for  the  taking  of  carp.  Many 
of  these  requests  were  from  new  enthusiasts 
of  this  sport,  and  there  will  definitely  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  archers  along 
our  streams  during  the  coming  season.  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  patiently  waiting  for  the 
warming  of  the  water  temperatures  to  activate 
the  fish. 

— Harold  Corbin,  Supervisor, 

South  Central  Region 

Boat  House  Rendezvous 

On  March  27,  Alton  Jones  of  the  Porters 
Lake  Club  called  to  inform  us  that  the  perch 


were  running  in  Porter’s  Lake.  They  come  into 
the  waters  underneath  the  boat  houses  each 
year  around  that  time.  We  planned  to  net  these 
fish  for  distribution  in  children’s  ponds  in  the 
area.  In  two  hauls  of  the  net  in  two  boat 
houses,  approximately  16  feet  by  20  feet,  we 
pulled  in  a conservative  count  of  about  15,000 
perch,  average  size,  about  4 to  8 inches.  These 
fish  were  donated  l)y  the  Porter’s  Lake  Club. 
The  fish  were  transported  to  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery  until  they  could  he  distributed. 
Wayne  County  Warden,  Harland  Reynolds,  Su- 
pervisor Singer  and  Mr.  Jones  assisted  with 
the  project. 

— Joseph  E.  Bartley,  Warden, 

Pike  County 

— ^Aiid  A Salute  to  You  Mr.  Stackhouse! 

One  day  this  month,  while  stocking  fish  in 
Sullivan  County,  I checked  the  road  conditions 
into  Lewis  Creek  (the  outlet  of  Eagles  Mere 
Lake)  and  found  them  to  be  in  had  condition 
after  a cloud  burst  last  fall.  I mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Howard  Stackhouse,  Sonestown,  Pa.,  one 
of  the  sportsmen  assisting  with  the  stocking 
that  day.  He  told  me  he  would  try  and  get  the 
road  fixed  before  the  fish  arrived  for  stocking. 
Later  I received  a call  telling  me  a bulldozer 
had  been  hired  and  the  road  job  on  Lewis 
Creek  would  Jje  done  the  following  Sunday 
morning.  After  about  four  hours  work  the 
road  was  once  again  usaljle  and  the  fish  truck 
could  get  through.  I later  learned  that  Mr. 
Stackhouse  paid  the  bill  for  the  machine,  $20. 

With  cooperation  of  this  kind  in  a vicinity 
where  there  are  several  good  trout  streams,  I 
certainly  think  these  men  should  have  a “pat 
on  the  back”  for  a job  well  done. 

— John  I.  Buck,  Warden, 

Luzerne  County 

Walleyes  Steal  the  Show — 

Ideal  weather  conditions  throughout  the  en- 
tire month  of  March  were  a great  help  to  the 
pre-season  trout  stocking  program.  Excellent 
catches  of  walleyed  pike  were  made  in  French 
Creek  near  Meadville,  but  it  seems  very  strange 
that  we  have  had  no  reports  of  any  catches  of 
great  northern  pike,  except  in  Erie  County, 
where  some  fine  specimens  have  been  taken 
from  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Supervisor, 

Northwest  Region 
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Fishermex  of  the  Brook 

By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 

Some  creatures  that  used  man’s  methods 
before  he  ever  thought  of  them. 


There  is  so  little  that  is  new  in  principle  that 
man  need  only  search  the  realm  of  nature  with 
a practical  eye  to  find  many  of  the  processes 
and  devices  in  which  he  took  much  pride  as 
the  originator.  Angling  as  a sport  stems  from  a 
primitive  need  and  means  of  survival.  The  use 
of  the  net,  spear,  trap  and  poison  all  preceded 
the  rod  and  line  on  the  angling  scene. 

Certain  forms  of  aquatic  life  had  developed 
efficient  angling  methods  including  the  net, 
spear,  rake,  tongs  and  poison  long  before  man 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  earth.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  these  methods  as  used  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  the  species  using  them  have  sur- 
vived where  others  have  failed  in  the  intense 
competition  for  food. 

When  the  angler  fishes  the  cold  mountain 
brooks  in  search  of  native  trout,  particularly 
after  prolonged  wet  weather  he  is  almost  sure 
to  find  himself  beset  by  tiny  black  bits  of 
animated  fire.  He  must  set  a defense  of  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  more  or  less  odoriferous  con- 
coctions known  to  poor  misguided  fishermen  as 
insect  repellents.  This  same  spear-bearing  pest, 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  aquatic  existence,  uses 
the  principle  of  the  rake  or  tongs,  adopted  by 
oyster  fishermen,  to  obtain  food. 

Thousands  of  black  fly  larvae  (simulium) 
form  a swaying,  greenish  black  carpet,  often 
mistaken  for  moss,  that  covers  stones  in  the 
more  turbulent  parts  of  the  stream.  Although 


living  in  close  packed  communities  they  are 
attached  individually  to  the  rocks  by  means  of 
a sucking  disk  located  on  the  hind  end  of 
their  bodies.  If  accident  should  tear  them  loose 
from  their  position,  they  swing  do^vn  the  cur- 
rent l)y  means  of  a silken  thread  secreted  by 
their  salivary  glands.  By  this  means  the  larvae 
may  swing  from  rock  to  rock  until  a safe,  firm 
grip  is  secured  in  another  location.  Their  fish- 
ing device  is  a pair  of  fan  shaped  rakes  which 
strain  diatoms  and  other  forms  of  microscopic 
life  from  the  water.  hen  a load  is  gathered 
the  rakes  fold  together  and  bring  the  food  to 
the  mouth.  A more  efficient  method  of  gath- 
ering food  in  this  location  is  hard  to  imagine. 

Both  adults  and  larvae  of  this  family  are 
relished  by  trout.  When  the  adults  are  on  the 
water  trout  sometimes  feed  on  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  food.  The  angler  finds 
an  imitation  hard  to  tie  and  harder  still  to  fish. 
Anglers  confronted  by  these  conditions  become 
exasperated  (to  the  point  of  profanity  I . Even 
though  they  may  lie  a pest  and  a discomfort  to 
the  angler  they  form  an  important  link  in  the 
food  chain  and  economy  of  the  brooks. 

Few  individuals  except  the  trained  biologist 
have  any  knowledge  of  a group  of  fresh  water 
creatures  known  as  hydras.  They  are  a distant 
representative  of  the  family  to  which  the  jelly 
fishes  and  corals  of  salt  water  belong.  These 
small  bits  of  animation  can  contract  to  the  size 
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of  one  of  the  dots  on  this  paper  or  stretch 
themselves  to  the  length  of  a half  inch  or  more. 
When  fnlly  extended  they  have  the  appearance 
of  a piece  of  dirty  string,  frayed  at  the  end  into 
half  a dozen  tenacles,  surrounding  the  mouth. 
It  clings  to  any  support  hy  a sticky  foot  hut  can 
release  its  hold  and  travel  slowly  from  one 
location  to  another.  On  all  parts  of  the  hody 
hut  especially  on  the  tenacles  are  batteries  of 
cells  which  contain  poison  sacks.  When  a small 
fish  or  insect  comes  into  contact  the  poison  is 
discharged  and  the  prey  paralyzed.  The  ten- 
acles then  wrap  around  the  victim  and  pull  it 
toward  the  central  cavity  of  the  hydra’s  hody 
which  functions  as  a stomach. 

Hyd  ras  sometimes  appear  on  the  walls  of 
hatchery  troughs  where  they  destroy  thou- 
sands of  newly  hatched  fry.  Man  with  his  elec- 
tric screens  and  powdered  Denis  Root  is  a new- 
comer to  the  art  of  the  hydra. 

Probably  the  most  primitive  method  of  ob- 
taining fish  other  than  the  nse  of  hare  hands 
was  the  spear.  The  Indian,  floating  along  the 
lake  shore  ready  to  strike  a sunning  pike  has 
a prototype  in  the  family  of  water  striders.  The 
striders,  skaters  or  skippers  are  known  to  all 
who  visit  fresh  water  ponds  and  streams.  The 
dimples  made  hy  their  feet  as  they  bend  the 
surface  film  cast  shadows  that  are  as  well 
known  as  the  insect  itself.  With  a sharp  spear- 
like hiil  they  capture  prey  that  is  often  much 
heavier  than  the  insect  itself.  They  suck  the 
vital  juices  and  then  abandon  the  empty  husk. 
This  insect  has  a minor  role  in  man’s  comfort 
feeding  as  it  sometimes  does  on  the  ever  abund- 
ant larva  of  the  mosquito. 

Closely  resembling  the  spear  of  the  water 
strider,  hut  much  more  complicated  in  that  it 
comldnes  the  principle  of  the  hinge,  tongs  and 
restractihility,  is  the  lower  lip  or  labium  of  the 
dragon  fly  nymph.  This  device  consists  of  a 
pair  of  pincher-like,  serrated-edged  jaws  for 
capturing  and  holding  living  food.  The  whole 
contraption  is  fastened  underneath  the  head  in 
such  a manner  as  to  he  folded  when  not  in  use, 
and  shot  forward  half  the  length  of  the  insect 
to  capture  any  small  creature  that  is  unwary 
enough  to  venture  near.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  these  nymphs  is  their  use  of  the 
principle  of  jet  propulsion.  Ordinarily  they 
move  awkAvardly  and  slowly,  using  their  six 


legs  in  an  orthodox  manner.  In  time  of  emer- 
gency they  move  forward  with  a rapidity  that 
leaves  the  eye  baffled.  This  forward  motion  is 
accomi)lished  hy  suddenly  expelling  the  water 
that  has  been  drawn  into  the  breathing  cham- 
ber at  the  rear  end  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Here  is  an  amazing  creature  that  traces  its 
ancestry  hack  to  the  swamps  and  fern  forests 
of  the  Carboniferous  Age,  yet  uses  a principle 
in  locomotion  that  man  in  this  Atomic  Age  has 
only  recently  been  able  to  utilize.  The  speedy 
movements  thus  produced  not  only  are  used  as 
an  escape  device  hut  occasionally  in  the  cap- 
ture of  food. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  fishing  de- 
vices shared  equally  hy  ancient  and  modern 
man  is  the  net.  Artful  in  its  conception  and 
manufacture,  efficient  in  its  operation,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  we  find  insects  using  it  in 
various  forms.  There  are  two  types  of  these 
nets  in  use  hy  members  of  the  caddis  fly  family. 
The  funnel  or  tube  net  is  fastened  to  the  rocks 
of  the  stream  bed  hy  its  larger  upstream  end. 
The  down  stream  end  is  smaller,  tapered  and 
free  swinging,  much  resembling  the  windsock 
of  a modern  airport.  The  larva  lives  within  the 
net  tube  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
cafeteria  and  a home.  Let  others  scurry  from 
place  to  place  and  expend  energy  in  the  busi- 
ness of  living,  the  caddis  ( Polycentropus)  takes 
his  ease  and  lives  comfortably  on  what  comes 
to  his  net. 

Another  net  spinner  among  the  caddis  flies  is 
called  Hydropsyche.  It  builds  an  elaborate 
lean-to  hut  of  sand  and  pebbles.  Across  the 
front  is  spun  a cup  shaped  net  facing  upstream. 
In  one  corner  a funnel  shaped  entrance  leads 
to  the  protective  fortress.  Here  the  larva  makes 
its  home  leaving  only  when  hunger  drives  it 
forth  to  gather  the  food  caught  hy  the  net  and 
retreating  quickly  if  danger  threatens.  This  net 
may  Ije  the  basis  for  a related  commnnity  of 
life.  Particles  of  silt  and  vegetable  material 
collect  on  the  sticky  strands.  These  in  turn 
furnish  food  for  diatoms  and  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  which  in  turn  feed  the  caddis 
larva. 

A study  of  the  food  gathering  habits  ol 
aquatic  insects  may  not  put  fish  in  the  creel  but 
will  serve  to  pass  idle  time  when  the  fish  art 
lazy,  with  an  interesting  and  fascinating  stndy 
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Fisherman's  Paradise  Regulations 

Following  are  the  rules  and  regulations  established  b>  the  Fish  Commission  on  the  Paradise  for  tlie  1957 
season: 

1.  OPEN  SEASON — May  17  to  July  20,  both  dates  inclusive,  except  Sundays. 

2.  FISHING  HOURS — 8:00  A.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  or  until  Klaxon  is  sounded. 

3.  REGISTRATION — All  anglers  must  personally  register  before  fishing,  display  the  fisherman's  button 
while  fishing  and  personally  check  out  and  return  the  button  before  leaving  the  project. 

4.  FISH  IN  POSSESSION— all  trout  in  the  possession  of  anglers  must  be  declared  by  size  and  species  at 
registration  booth  when  checking  into  the  project.  Fish  not  so  declared  will  be  considered  as  having  been 
caught  therein. 

5.  PARKING — Anglers  must  park  automobiles  in  designated  parking  areas  before  checking  into  the 
project,  and  must  check  out  before  removing  automobiles  from  the  parking  areas. 

6.  LURES — Only  artificial  flies  and  streamers  with  barbless  hooks  or  regular  hooks  with  barbs  removed  may 
be  used.  Flies  and  streamers  must  be  of  construction  materials  limited  to  feathers,  silk,  wool  fur,  hair, 
tinsel  or  fibre,  except  that  the  bodies  of  such  flies  or  streamers  may  be  of  plastic,  cork  or  rubber. 
Weight  or  sinkers  up  to  the  equivalent  of  2 BB  shot  may  be  built  into  the  fly  or  streamer  or  affixed  to 
the  leader.  No  swivels  will  be  permitted.  Other  type  lures  commonly  described  as  spinners,  spoons  or 
plugs  made  of  metal,  wood,  plastic  or  rubber,  singly  or  in  combination,  will  be  prohibited. 

7.  POSSESSION  OF  BAIT— Fishing  with  or  possession  of  any  live  bait,  angle  worms,  meat  or  any  other 
bait  is  a violation  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  To  avoid  embarrassment  and  possible  arrest,  anglers  are  di- 
rected to  refrain  from  lunching  or  carrying  their  lunch  while  fishing,  hunching  is  restricted  to  the  park- 
ing and  picnic  areas. 

8.  SIZE  LIMIT — Minimum  10"  on  large  stream;  minimum  7"  on  ladies’  stream.  All  fish  under  these  mini- 
mums  must  carefully  be  returned  to  the  water. 

9.  DAILY  CREEL  LIMIT— Only  one  trout  may  be  killed.  The  angler  must  stop  fishing  after  one  trout  has 
been  killed. 

10.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  fishing  license,  resident  or  nonresident  will  be  permitted  to  fish  5 
days  during  the  season.  Anglers  may  register  only  once  on  any  one  day. 

11.  All  fish  killed  may  be  dressed  and  cleaned  only  at  designated  places,  and  only  after  fish  have  been  prop- 
erly checked  out. 

12.  Wading  in  the  streams  within  the  Paradise  for  any  purpose  will  be  PROHIBITED. 

13.  Fishing  may  be  done  only  with  conventional  fly  fishing  tackle.  Any  method  of  fishing  whereby  a fly  or 
streamer  is  cast  directly  from  the  reel  is  PROHIBITED. 

14.  Feeding  fish  will  be  PROHIBITED  except  on  Sundays. 

15.  All  foul  hooked  fish  must  be  carefully  released  and  returned  to  the  water. 

16.  Violation  of  any  of  these  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  on  authority  granted  to  the  Commission 
by  an  act  of  legislature  will  subject  the  violator  to  a fine  of  $20  and  the  revocation  of  fishing  privileges  on 
the  Paradise  for  one  year. 

Attention  was  also  called  by  the  Commission  to  the  special  regulations  to  again  be  in  effect  on  the  por- 
tions of  Spring  Creek  open  to  the  public  above  and  below  the  Paradise.  On  those  waters  the  regular  season 
dates — April  15  thru  Sept.  2 — and  the  creel  limit  of  8 trout  will  prevail.  However,  fishing  hours  therein  will  ex- 
tend only  from  5:30  A.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  Sundays  included;  wading  the  stream,  camp- 
ing, picking  flowers,  cutting  trees  and  shrubs,  collecting  bait,  and  disturbing  the  stream  bottom  or  banks  in  any 
manner  will  be  prohibited.  Parking  will  be  restricted  to  specific  areas  and  portions  of  the  stream's  banks 
adjacent  to  hatchery  ponds  will  be  out  of  bounds  to  fishermen  and  so  posted. 
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Folks  Who  Fish 


I have  no  rude  remarks  to  make 
About  the  folks  who  fish; 

Because  they  sit  along  the  lianks 
And  hold  their  rods  and  wish, 

For  often  in  this  rank  and  file 
— Of  lazy-nioods  and  such — 

We  find  the  kind  of  friendly  folks 
We  love  to  meet — so  much — 

It  isn’t  right  to  brand  a man 
With  words  that  mean  no  good; 

Because  we  think  he  craves  the  streams 
More  often  than  he  should. 

For  while  we  cast  our  rude  remarks; 
The  man  with  rod  and  hook. 

Finds  the  peace  that  we  could  find; 

If  we  sat  hy  the  brook. 

The  better  things  of  life,  we  know 
Aren’t  always  got  for  pay; 

For  often  things  worth  more  than  gold, 
Are  free  along  the  way. 

The  folks  who  fish,  find  happiness 
In  the  lure  of  woods  and  streams. 

While  others  try,  hut  fail  to  find 
This  answer  to  their  dreams. 

Why  should  we  make  a rude  remark 
About  the  folks  who  fish; 

Because  they  sit  along  the  hank. 

With  hook  and  rod  and  wish. 

When  often  in  this  rank  and  file 
— Of  lazy  moods  and  such — 

We  find  the  kind  of  friendly  folks, 

We  love  to  meet; — so  mucli — . 


J.  P.  Kossman. 
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LAYER  LAKE!$ 

A treatise  on  ^^tlierinal  stratification’’ 
and  its  effect  on  fish  and  fishing 


By  ROGER  REED 

Fishery  Manager,  Northwest  Region 
and 

C.  ROBERT  GLOVER 

Chief,  Conservation  Education  Division 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Just  as  molasses,  water  and  oil  placed  in  the 
same  container  would  form  three  distinct 
layers,  the  water  in  many  of  our  lakes  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  hecause  of  tempera- 
ture variations  at  different  levels,  stratifies  and 
presents  three  equally  distinct  layers.  And  the 
character  of  the  water  in  relation  to  oxygen 
content  in  each  layer  is  remarkahly  different. 

To  most  fishermen,  lake  stratification  comes 
as  a new  complication  to  an  already  complex 
art  of  separating  a fish  from  its  elements. 
Nevertheless,  an  understanding  of  it  and  the 
use  of  knowledge  thus  gained,  would  not  only 
increase  their  catch,  but  coidd  explain  why 
dining  late  summer  in  particular,  their  deep 
fishing  produced  nothing  more  than  fresh  air 
and  exercise.  On  such  occasions,  instead  of 
their  lures  or  bait  moving  through  the  oc- 
cupied haunts  of  deep  dwelling  or  bottom  hug- 
ging species,  the  business  end  of  the  lash-ups 
were  being  trolled  or  set  in  a veritable  hio- 
ligical  desert.  And  that  is  an  applicable  refer- 
ence, hecause  the  water’s  content  of  dissolved 
oxygen  in  the  depths  was  very  probably  0.0 
parts  per  million,  hence  neither  fish  nor  any 
hut  a very  few  animal  organisms  could  have 
been  living  in  it. 

To  the  limnologist — one  who  engages  in  the 
scientific  study  of  lakes  and  stream — the  cir- 
cumstance is  well  known  and  labeled  “thermal 


stratification.”  Any  lake  or  a depth  of  30  feet  or 
more  is  almost  certain  to  present  this  phenom- 
enon. It  occurs  in  summer  and  winter  and 
will  prevail  until  fall  or  spring  weather  con- 
ditions alter  water  temperatures,  which  in  turn 
bring  about  a complete  mixing  of  the  lake’s 
water.  The  duration  of  the  stratification  in 
summertime  is  described  as  the  “summer  stag- 
nation period.” 

In  the  terminology  of  the  limnologist  the 
bottom  layer  of  this  stratification  is  known  as 
the  “hypolimnion.”  “Thermocline”  is  his  label 
for  the  middle  layer,  and  the  top,  or  surface 
layer,  is  known  as  the  “epilimnion.” 

The  location  of  each  layer,  its  position  in  re- 
lation to  depth  and  its  thickness  can  easily  he 
determined  by  the  limnologist  and  fisherman 
alike  through  temperature  readings  at  pro- 
gressively greater  depths. 

For  the  first  20  to  25  feet  or  thereabouts, 
there  would  he  little  temperature  variation. 
This  area  or  layer  is  the  epilimnion.  Below 
that  level,  however,  the  temperature  will  drop 
about  2 degrees  every  yard  of  depth.  The  depth 
at  which  this  rate  of  temperature  decrease 
starts  is  the  top  of  the  thermocline.  The  bottom 
of  the  thermocline  will  he  at  that  depth  where 
this  rate  of  decrease  ceases.  From  this  point 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  will  he  the  hypolim- 
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Figure  No.  1. 

A typical  lake  stratification  during  the  summer  stagnation  period.  Note  position  taken  by 
cold  water  fishes.  If  the  temperature  in  the  epilimnion  rises  above  their  range  of  tolera- 
tion, they  die.  Likewise  they  die  and  sink  to  the  bottom  if  they  seek  the  lower  tempera- 
tures of  the  thermocline,  where  oxygen  may  be  lacking.  This  will  explain  why  trout  planted 
in  some  lakes  may  provide  fishing  in  the  early  season,  but  disappear  as  the  summer  advances. 


nion,  wherein  the  temperature  will  drop  to 
no  lower  than  39.2  degrees — the  temperature 
at  which  water  reaches  its  maximum  density 
or  weight,  except  under  extreme  pressure.  The 
latter  is  a rarity,  of  little  concern  to  the  lini- 
nologist,  of  no  concern  to  the  fisherman. 


to  much  lesser  degrees,  would  he  (1)  a sudden 
change  in  barometric  pressure  over  a portion 
of  the  lake  area,  (2)  earthquakes,  (3)  land- 
slides, or  (4)  very  heavy  rainfall  at  one  end 
of  the  lake. 

In  no  event,  however,  does  this  tilted  con- 


Figure  No.  2. 

The  thermocline  tilts  as  a result  of  wind  action,  etc. 


When  the  air  is  relatively  calm,  the  depth 
of  the  respective  layers  will  be  constant  all 
over  the  lake.  High  winds,  however,  will  alter 
the  situation  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  Other  cir- 
cumstances that  would  affect  an  alteration,  hut 


dition  remain  once  that  state  of  affairs  that 
caused  it  ceases  to  exist.  When  the  “blow”  is 
over,  the  levels  will  see-saw  or  alternately  rise 
and  fall  on  opposite  shores,  hut  stabilize 
quickly. 
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Coincidental  with  increasing  depth  and  a 
eorresponding  drop  in  water  temperature,  will 
he  a lessening  of  the  water’s  dissolved  oxygen 
content  as  the  season  progresses.  (See  Figure 
1). 

To  the  fisherman  schooled  in  the  fact  that 
colder  water  can  retain  more  oxygen,  this  may 
seem  contradictory.  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  oxygen  saturation  point  of  water, 
and  invariably  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
it  contains,  does  decrease  as  its  temperature 
increases.  The  hubbies  which  form  and  rise  in 
a pan  of  water  as  it  is  being  heated,  are  a 
graphic  example  of  such  oxygen  loss.  They  are 
bubbles  of  oxygen  being  freed  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises. 


and  to  a lesser  degree  by  rainfall.  The  oxygen 
is  distributed  throughout  the  epilimnion  by 
circulation  set  up  mainly  by  the  wind.  That 
circulation  is  confined  to  the  epilimnion  by  the 
upper  level  of  the  thermocline.  That  level  is 
as  effective  a barrier  between  the  less  dense, 
warmer  water  of  the  epilimnion  and  the  colder 
water  of  the  thermoeline,  as  a solid  substance 
would  be.  Only  violent  elements  would  cause  a 
variation  in  this  feature.  The  thermocline  and 
the  hypolimnion  therefore  are  denied  oxygen 
replacement. 

Therefore  as  oxygen  in  these  lower  levels  is 
consumed,  those  levels  become  less  and  less  cap- 
able of  supporting  fish  life.  Oxygen  depletion 
to  a point  of  non-existence  could  take  place  at 


Complete  mixing  of  the  water  takes  place  in  the  spring  and  fall.  At  these  times  the  lake 
is  undergoing  the  respective  overturns.  Note  uniformity  of  temperature  and  high  oxygen 
content  and  the  distribution  of  all  species  of  fish  at  all  levels. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  just  after  the 
ice  cover  leaves  the  lake,  all  of  the  water  in 
it  is  of  uniform  temperature  and  oxygen  con- 
tent at  all  depths.  A similar  circumstance  exists 
in  late  fall.  In  the  early  spring,  the  oxygen 
saturation  point  of  the  lake’s  water  may  he 
reached  or  exceeded.  As  stratification  takes 
place  due  to  the  higher  spring  and  summer 
temperatures,  this  uniform  oxygen  content  re- 
mains only  until  an  oxygen  demand  is  exerted 
by  fish  and  decaying  vegetation.  This  oxygen 
demand  explains  the  seeming  contradiction  re- 
ferred to  above. 

In  the  epilimnion,  or  top  layer,  this  demand 
is  countered  by  replacement  as  a result  of  wind 
and  wave  action,  by  oxygen  producing  plants. 


any  level  in  the  hypolimnion  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  decaying  matter  that  settles 
from  the  surface  layer.  Any  fish  in  those  depths 
therefore  are  forced  to  shallower  levels.  This 
depletion  proceeds  upwards  into  the  thermo- 
cline. If  the  summer  is  sufficiently  long  or  the 
demand  of  oxygen  is  accelerated  by  (1)  an 
abundant  fish  life  or  (2)  the  presence  of  much 
matter  subject  to  decay,  it  could  extend  to  the 
top  level  of  the  thermocline.  When  this 
happens,  no  fish  will  be  found  below  that 
level. 

It  is  logical  to  assume,  therefore,  to  fish  be- 
low the  top  level  of  the  thermocline  is  a waste 
of  time,  regardless  of  the  species  being  sought. 
If  the  angler  is  trolling,  his  lure  should  not 
be  allowed  to  drop  below  that  level.  The  same 
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applies  to  the  set  of  bait,  whether  it  be  for  the 
game  species  such  as  bass,  walleyes,  or  the 
pikes;  or  the  panfishes  such  as  the  bluegill, 
the  crappies,  yellow  perch  and  catfishes;  or 
for  the  bottom  feeding  suckers  and  carp. 

Some  very  deep  mountain  lakes  do  consti- 
tute an  exception  to  a complete  absence  of 
oxygen  in  dieir  extreme  depths.  Though  these 
are  sufficiently  rare  to  warrant  little  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  angler,  they  must  be 
mentioned  here  to  keep  the  record  straight  for 
the  scientist.  Reason  for  the  presence  of  oxygen 
deep  in  such  lakes  is  the  fact  that  the  waters 
remain  so  cold  that  decay  is  retarded,  thus 
oxygen  demand  is  low.  Secondly,  their  oxygen 
supply  in  the  depths  could  be  replenished  by 
bottom  springs  of  high  oxygen  content. 

As  the  chilling  winds  of  autumn,  the  accom- 
panying shorter  days  and  lessened  heat  of  the 
sun  occur,  the  upper  layer  of  water  is  gradually 
cooled.  It  becomes  denser  and  sinks,  forcing 
warmer  and  less  dense  water  to  the  surface. 
This  action,  aided  by  the  wind,  brings  about  a 
complete  mixing  of  all  the  water  of  the  lake, 
and  is  referred  to  by  the  limnologist  as  the 
“fall  turnover.”  When  this  happens,  the  ther- 
mocline  is  lost,  stratification  ceases  to  exist, 
and  oxygen  is  again  found  at  all  levels. 

As  fall  moves  into  winter,  the  water  tempera- 
ture continues  to  drop  until  it  reaches  the 
freezing  point  and  ice  forms  over  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  Here  again  may  seem  to  be  a con- 
tradiction, as  it  was  just  stated  that  as  water 
cools  it  becomes  less  dense  and  sinks.  It  might 
be  asked,  how  then  does  ice  form  on  top  of  a 
lake  and  not  on  the  bottom  or  at  some  other 
level ? 


Answer:  As  water  near  the  surface  becomes 
colder  than  39.2  degrees,  it  becomes  progres- 
sively lighter  (less  dense).  Being  lighter,  it  no 
longer  sinks.  It  remains  on  the  surface.  Com- 
paring this  winter  condition  to  the  summer 
stagnation  period,  the  temperature  conditions 
are  reversed.  The  warmer  water  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  colder  water  on  top,  however, 
with  respect  to  density,  the  conditions  are  still 
the  same — the  lighter  water  is  on  top.  The 
lake  at  this  time  is  in  the  “winter  stagnation 
period.”  It  also  is  referred  to  as  inverse  strati- 
fication, but  falls  far  short  of  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  summer  period  because  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  temperature  from  top 
to  bottom. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  available  to  aquatic 
life  may  be  reduced  during  the  winter  stagna- 
tion period  because  the  ice  cover  removes  the 
prospect  of  any  wind  disturbance  and  accom- 
panying infusion  of  oxygen  from  the  air.  This 
condition  is  counteracted  by  a reduction  in  the 
activity  of  all  life  in  the  lake.  Fish,  like  all 
cold  blooded  animals,  decrease  their  general 
activities  with  lowered  temperatures,  thus  they 
exert  a lesser  demand  for  oxygen  than  during 
the  warm  summer  months.  Also,  decay  of 
organic  matter  slows  down  in  cold  water,  there- 
by lessening  the  oxygen  demand  of  that 
process.  While  this  oxygen  demand  is  thus 
lessened,  the  passage  of  light  through  the  ice 
enables  the  continued  generation  of  new 
oxygen  by  the  aquatic  plants.  Only  if  a heavy 
mantle  of  snow  lies  on  the  ice  for  any  period 
of  time,  thereby  shutting  out  light  penetration 
is  this  oxygen  producing  faculty  reduced.  It  is 
when  this  happens,  along  with  unusual  oxygen 


Figure  No.  4. 

The  mid-winter  circumstance  when  stratification  is  present  only  to  a very  insignificant  extent. 
Note  warmer  water,  though  denser,  of  lower  oxygen  content  at  bottom.  As  described  in 
text,  this  status  is  referred  to  as  inverse  stratification. 
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demand,  that  so-called  winter  kills  of  fish  take 
place  in  a lake. 

As  winter  gives  way  to  spring,  the  ice  cover 
Ijreaks.  The  surface  water  gradually  warms  up. 
As  its  temperature  approaches  the  39.2  degrees 
at  which  water  is  the  most  dense,  it  sinks,  forc- 
ing colder  water  to  the  surface.  In  short  order, 
another  complete  mixing  is  effected,  this  one 
called  the  “spring  turnover”  and  the  cycle  of 
the  lake’s  changes  with  the  season  is  completed. 

The  incidence  of  this  cycle  has  heen  estah- 
lished  for  numerous  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing lake  studies  made  by  personnel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  According  to 
its  records,  the  following  are  among  our  lakes 
which  present  thermal  stratification: 

Beaver  Meadows,  Wayne  County 
Big  Elk  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 
Chapman  Lake,  Lackawanna  County 
Conneaut  Lake,  Crawford  County 
Duck  Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County 
Fairview  Lake,  Pike  County 
Harveys  Lake,  Luzerne  County 
Idlewild  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 
Lake  Winola,  Wyoming  County 
Little  Elk  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 
Quaker  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 
Sandy  Lake,  Mercer  County 


Silkworth  Lake,  Luzerne  County 
Sylvan  Lake,  Luzerne  County 
Tingley  Lake,  Susquehanna  County 
Upper  Woods  Pond,  Wayne  County 
Wallenpaupack  Lake,  Pike  County 

Though  much  has  heen  learned  about  thermal 
stratification,  and  tlie  stages  through  which  the 
waters  of  a lake  progress  throughout  the  year, 
limnologists  agree  that  many  things  are  yet  to 
he  learned.  In  faet,  there  is  disagreement 
among  them  upon  certain  aspects  of  these 
changes  and  conditions  that  exist  during  stag- 
nation periods.  These  aspects  and  conditions 
may  Ite  of  scientific  import,  hut  to  the  fisherman, 
an  awareness  of  stratification  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  depth  of  oxygen  hearing  water  is  all  he 
need  have  to  aid  him  in  his  fishing  and  to 
enable  him  to  guard  against  much  futile  effort. 

Just  how  greatly  thermal  stratification  affects 
fishing,  however,  is  still  open  to  question.  A 
few  studies  made  and  catch  records  kept  on 
TVA  lakes  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  some  correlation  between  thermocline 
and  fishing  success.  It  is  just  possible  if  these 
experiments  are  expanded  and  definite  conclu- 
sions reached,  that  the  old  question,  “How  are 
they  biting?”  may  he  replaced  by  “How  deep 
is  the  thermocline?” 


LABOR  !$PEAKS  OUT 

“Technological  progress  in  American  industry  will  mean 
ever-increasing  leisure  time  for  America’s  workers  and  their 
families.  Some  industries  have  already  introduced  the  35-hour 
week  and  Congress  has  before  it  proposed  legislation  which 
would  help  shorten  the  work  week.  . . . Pressure  will  also  in- 
crease for  longer  vacation  periods.  What  will  this  leisure  time 
he  used  for?  Labor  hopes,  as  conservationists  do,  that  some 
of  it  will  he  used  to  return  to  the  forests  and  rivers  and  lakes 
for  the  rest  and  recreation  that  only  nature  can  provide.  In 
the  future  we  must  devote  more  and  more  attention  to  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  natural  playgrounds. 
We  cannot  waste  away  today  what  will  he  so  necessary  to 
oiirselves,  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  tomorrow.” 
— from  a speech  by  A.  J.  Biemiller,  Legislative  Director, 
AFL-CIO,  before  1957  North  American  Wildlife  Conference. 
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There’s  no  getting  away  from  it.  Sooner  or 
later  every  amgler  has  the  sad  experience  of 
having  his  long  awaited  fishing  trip  spoiled 
because  his  rod  literally  fell  apart  at  the  seams, 
and  unless  he  has  a spare  rod  in  the  car  or 
at  the  cabin  he  might  just  as  well  head  for 
home. 

It’s  pretty  amusing  when  you  stand  back  a 
ways  and  look  the  situation  over.  Most  every 
angler  will  carry  plenty  of  spare  hooks,  sinkers, 
flies  and  lures.  A lot  of  anglers  carry  a patching 
kit  for  their  hoots  or  waders.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  the  most  important  item  of  their 
fishing  gear,  the  rod,  not  one  angler  in  fifty 
will  have  anything  to  make  a temporary  re- 
pair. 

It’s  an  inexpensive  proposition  to  get  up 
a small  repair  kit  that  will  handle  just  about 
any  emergency  that  comes  along. 

Some  of  the  things  that  could  and  often 
do  happen  to  a rod  are:  The  tip  guide  breaks 
off.  Ferrules  come  unglued.  Those  old  guide 
wrappings  that  you  haven’t  changed  in  years 
finally  give  up  the  ghost  and  there  you  stand 
with  only  a couple  of  guides  on  the  old  stick. 
In  your  eagerness  to  get  to  the  stream,  you 
close  the  car  door  too  soon  and  end  up  with  a 
four  piece  rod. 

To  the  average  angler  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned situations  would  be  a major  catastrophe. 
It  would  usually  mean  a one  or  two  hour  drive 
to  the  nearest  rod  mechanic.  Since  most  fisher- 
men find  time  to  fish  only  on  the  weekends 


he  would  discover  that  all  the  rod  mechanics 
had  taken  to  the  hills  to  their  favorite  trout 
streams.  That  leaves  only  one  course  open; 
the  nearest  gin  mill.  Naturally  he  won’t  catch 
many  fish  there,  hut  in  an  hour  or  so  it  won’t 
make  much  difference. 

All  of  this  chaos  and  confusion  could  easily 
he  eliminated  if  every  angler  carried  a small 
repair  kit.  All  of  the  above  mentioned  repairs 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  following 
items  in  a small  plastic  box:  Spool  of  rod 
winding  thread,  ferrule  cement,  couple  of  feet 
of  leader  material,  small  roll  of  tape,  piece  of 
emery  cloth,  waterproof  box  of  matches,  extra 
butt  and  tip  guide,  an  assortment  of  snake 
guides,  small  bottle  of  color  preservative. 

Now,  let’s  take  these  emergencies  one  at  a 
time  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

Broken  off  tip  guide.  Usually  a small  section 
of  rod  tip  remains  in  the  guide,  so  rather  than 
spend  a lot  of  time  trying  to  get  it  out  replace 
it  with  the  spare  that  you  carry  in  your  kit. 
When  you  get  hack  home  you  can  get  this 
broken  section  out  with  a small  drill.  Sand 
down  the  rod  tip  with  emery  cloth  until  the 
new  guide  fits  snugly  all  the  way  down.  (To  do 
a good  sanding  job,  hold  the  emery  cloth 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  your  left 
hand  and  rotate  the  rod  section  with  your  right 
hand.  This  prevents  the  rod  from  getting  out 
of  round.)  Then,  heat  and  apply  a small 
amount  of  ferrule  cement  to  the  tip.  ^ hile  it 
is  still  hot  slip  on  the  guide  making  sure  that 
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and  uiRap  other  side.  . . . 


it  lines  up  with  the  rest  of  the  guides.  Push 
it  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Peel  away  the 
excess  cement  that  oozes  out  when  you  push 
the  guide  down. 

Ferrule  cement  has  a bad  habit  of  drying 
out  after  a couple  of  seasons.  No  doubt  many 
of  you  have  had  the  experience,  when  in  the 
process  of  casting  a fly,  to  see  one  or  two  rod 
sections  flying  through  the  air.  The  cause  is 
simple;  the  cement  has  dried  out,  and  in  the 
act  of  casting  you  crack  and  weaken  the  bond 
between  the  ferrule  and  rod  thus  letting  the 
rod  sections  take  off  like  a bird.  It’s  quite  an 
easy  job  to  reglue  the  ferrules.  First  off,  scrape 
away  the  old  cement  with  the  edge  of  a knife 
blade. 

A WORD  OF  CAUTION.  Be  careful  not  to 
scrape  away  any  of  the  rod  material.  Otherwise 
your  ferrules  will  fit  too  loose  and  make  a 
good  repair  job  almost  impossible.  Next,  heat 
and  apply  a thin  coat  of  cement  to  the  rod, 
and  while  it  is  still  hot  push  the  ferrule  on.  If 
the  cement  should  happen  to  set  before  the 
ferrule  is  all  the  way  down  all  you  need  do  is 


reheat  it  with  a match.  Peel  away  any  excess 
cement  that  oozes  out. 

Ever  see  the  buttons  pop  off  a fat  mans 
vest  when  he  overexerts  himself?  Something 
similar  happens  to  rod  guides,  especially  if 
the  wrappings  are  old  and  worn  out.  And  come 
to  think  of  it,  doesn’t  it  usually  happen  when 
you’re  tied  into  the  lunker  of  the  season?  Year 
after  year  the  same  anglers  turn  up  along  the 
streams  with  rods  on  which  the  guides  are  held 
in  place  with  anything  from  a rubber  band  to 
a piece  of  cellophane  tape.  The  job  of  rod 
wrapping  isn’t  near  as  complicated  or  myster- 
ious as  it  appears.  The  first  step  is  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  old  wrappings.  Then  sand  this 
spot  lightly  with  the  emery  cloth.  Place  the 
new  guide  on  the  rod  and  hold  it  in  place  with 
a piece  of  tape.  (See  Drawing)  Be  sure  it  lines 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  guides.  Follow  the  step 
by  step  drawings  to  wrap  the  guides.  After  the 
wrapping  is  completed  give  them  a couple  of 
coats  of  color  fixative.  This  will  protect  them 
until  you  get  home  where  you  can  apply  a 
couple  coats  of  rod  varnish. 

Busted  rod?  Well  buddy,  you’ve  just 
about  had  it,  because  there  are  only  few  cases 
in  which  you  can  make  an  emergency  repair  in 
the  field.  If  your  rod  is  bamboo  and  the  break 
is  splintered  rather  than  broken  off  cleanly  you 
can  proceed  as  follows;  force  the  splintered 
pieces  back  to  their  original  position.  Then 
wrap  the  entire  break  with  thread.  Start  wrap- 
ping an  inch  or  two  before  the  break  and  con- 
tinue wrapping  an  inch  or  two  beyond  it.  Keep 
the  thread  as  tight  as  possible.  Give  the  wrap- 
ping several  coats  of  color  preservative. 

If  your  rod  should  break  off  close  to  a ferrule 
a repair  can  usually  be  made.  First  remove  the 
broken  section  from  the  ferrule  by  heating  it 
with  a match.  The  broken  piece  will  slide  right 
out.  In  the  case  of  a male  ferrrde  I would  like 
to  give  you  a word  of  warning.  DON’T  POINT 
THE  FERRULE  TOWARDS  ANYONE  while 
you  heat  it,  because  the  hot  cement  will  build 
up  quite  a bit  of  pressure  and  the  broken  piece 
will  fly  out  like  a shot  from  a gun.  Next,  scrape 
and  sand  down  the  rod  section  so  that  the  fer- 
rule will  fit  snugly.  In  the  case  of  a butt  section 
the  ferrule  will  be  slightly  undersize,  due  to 
the  taper  of  the  rod.  This  will  necessitate  re- 
moving a little  more  material  than  you  nor- 
mally would.  Naturally  this  will  weapen  the 
rod  to  a certain  extent,  so  go  a little  bit  easy 
on  that  lunker.  Just  the  opposite  will  be  true 
with  a male  ferrule.  The  ferrule  will  be  slightly 
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oversize  and  might  require  the  addition  of  a 
shim  to  make  it  fit  snugly.  After  the  rod  is 
sanded  down  to  size,  heat  and  apply  a thin  coat 
of  cement.  While  the  cement  is  hot  force  on 
the  ferrule.  The  whole  operation  shouldn’t 
take  more  than  a half  hour,  and  then  you’re  all 
set  to  get  hack  to  the  stream. 

Most  of  the  above  difficulties  could  he  elim- 
inated if  every  angler  would  exercise  a little 


bit  of  care  with  his  equipment,  like  taking  time 
to  untangle  his  rod  from  the  brush  instead  of 
giving  it  an  impatient  yank.  Don’t  let  these 
temporary  repairs  serve  as  permanent  ones. 
Hot  foot  it  to  the  nearest  rod  mechanic  when 
you  get  home  and  let  him  put  your  rod  back 
in  top  notch  shape.  Good  fishing  gear  in  good 
shape  will  add  a great  deal  to  your  favorite 
sport;  Angling. 


First  musky  of  the  new  season  is  displayed 
by  Alex  Timco,  196  Stevens  St.,  Meadville,  Pa., 
after  a successful  fishing  trip  on  Cussewago 
Creek.  Timco  caught  the  36-inch,  lli/^-pound 
fish  on  a casting  plug.  It  was  the  first  muskel- 
lunge  reported  under  the  new  1957  fishing 
regulations  whereby  there  is  an  “open  season” 
the  year-around  on  Muskellunge. 


Them’s  Fine  Susquehanna  Walleyes 

Richard  J.  Hoover,  affable  merchant  of 
Berrysburg,  in  Upper  Dauphin  County,  cer- 
tainly hit  the  jackpot  while  fishing  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  last  March  24,  near 
Hoover’s  Island  above  Dalmatia.  Hoover  tied 
into  two  walleyes  which  certainly  made  his 
day  complete. 

Pictured  above  is  Hoover  holding  the  fish, 
one  measuring  28  inches  and  weighing  8 lbs., 
4 oz.,  while  the  other  measured  27  inches  and 
tipped  the  scales  at  an  even  8 pounds. 

Hoover  landed  the  fish,  one  at  a time  that 
is,  on  a 6 lb.  test  monofilament  line. 
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Open  to  men  and  women  teachers  in  hoth 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  Con- 
servation Education  Laboratory  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  is  planned  to  develop 
the  laymen’s  point  of  view  so  that  he  will 
recognize  the  need  for  more  concentrated  con- 
servation practices.  Individiials  attending  the 
laboratory  will  gain  valuable  concepts  not  only 
of  conservation  hnt  also  of  living  plants  and 
animals  and  their  interrelationships. 

The  laboratory  program  begins  with  concen- 
trated work  in  geology  theoretical  and  applied. 
Geological  formations  of  the  area,  coal  strip- 
ping and  mining  operations,  and  a typical  cave 
of  the  region  are  surveyed  in  order  to  give  the 
student  a better  background  for  the  study  of 
soils. 

Soil  studies  are  under  the  direction  of  trained 
soil  scientists  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  During 
this  phase  of  the  laboratory  field  work,  the 
student  acquires  practical  information  on  soil 
structure,  soil  formation,  and  land  utilization. 

The  School  of  Forestry  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  cooperate  to  give  a basic  knowledge  of 
current  forest  research  problems,  forest  man- 
agement, reforestation,  nursery  practices,  and 
for-est  utilization.  Other  areas  covered  include 
wildlife,  fish  hatcheries,  and  community  ijlan- 
ning  in  regard  to  sewage  disposal,  water  supply, 
and  similar  problems.  Because  of  the  great 
variety  of  the  program  and  the  extensive  field 
trips — some  500  miles  traveled  by  private  bus 
• — the  student  develops  a better  understanding 
of  Pennsylvania  and  its  natural  resources.  In 
addition,  there  will  he  opportunities  to  learn 
of  the  vast  amount  of  resource  materials  which 
are  available — books,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  films,  slides,  and  classroom  activities 
at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

The  laboratory  is  a fidl-time  program  of 
study.  No  other  course  work  may  be  taken  con- 
currently. Other  part-session  courses  are  offered 


which  will  enable  a student  to  earn  three 
credits  in  addition  to  those  completed  in  the 
laboratory,  so  that  a total  of  six  credits  may 
he  earned  during  the  six  weeks  of  the  Main 
Summer  Session. 

The  courses  are — 

Ed.  449a.  Teaching  of  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources  in  the  Elementary  School  and 
Ed.  449c.  Teaching  of  Conservation  of  Natural 


Resources  in  the  Secondary  School. 

General  fee  ($12  per  credit)  $36.00 

Health  Service  fee  (40  cents  per  credit)  1.20 
Housing  accommodations  and  meal 

service  57.80 


Total  $95.00 


For  work  satisfactorily  completed  in  three 
weeks  in  the  laboratory,  three  credits  will  be 
granted.  The  credits  so  earned  may  be  applied 
toward  an  iindergraduate  degree  in  a curri- 
culum in  which  the  course  is  permitted  as  an 
elective,  or  toward  an  advanced  degree  where 
the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  and  where  the  course  is  acceptable  to- 
ward the  requirements  of  the  particular  degree 
for  which  the  student  may  he  a candidate. 

The  course  may  also  be  used  in  satisfaction 
of  the  credit  requirements  of  the  appropriate 
teaching  or  administrative  certificate  issued  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  Credits  earned  in  this  course  may, 
likewise,  he  applied  toward  permanent  cer- 
tification in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Individuals  desiring  further  details  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  program  of  the  Conservation 
Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers,  should 
submit  applications  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion at  once,  to: 

Dr.  T.  R.  Porter 
Room  311,  Burrowes  Building 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
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’Twas  A Ducky  Time  For  All 

Mr.  Wayne  Bard,  Mt.  Louden,  Pa.,  was  fish- 
ing at  Cowan’s  Gap  Lake,  and  a Greb  (dipper 
duck)  dived  and  got  his  hook  that  had  fishing 
worms  on  it.  Mr.  Bard  did  not  see  the  duck 
dive  and  he  thought  he  had  hooked  a large 
trout.  Mr.  Bard  had  a new  Whirlway  spinning 
reel,  and  by  the  time  he  got  the  duck  to  shore 
the  spinning  reel  was  completely  ruined.  The 
duck  was  released  and  is  very  tame,  as  the 
fishermen  are  feeding  him.  He  has  a few 
feathers  missing. 

— Bryce  Carnell,  Warden, 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Motor  Boats  on  the  Increase 

Motor  boat  activity  on  the  Raystown  Dam 
at  this  early  date,  is  well  underway.  This  most 
certainly  brings  into  very  sharp  focus  the 
tremendous  growth  and  popularity  of  motor 
boating. 

—Richard  Owens,  Warden, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

From  Far  and  Wide,  They  Come 

During  the  month  of  April,  in  Bedford 
County,  I have  observed  a large  increase  in 
non-resident  fishermen.  This  is  especially  true 
around  Koon  and  Gordon  Lakes.  I receive 
numerous  inquiries  concerning  fishing  in  Bed- 
ford County  from  residents  of  other  states 
scheduled  to  attend  conventions  in  the  County 
during  1957. 

- — William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden, 

Bedford  County 


No,  all  fishermen  are  not  liars,  luit  some 
come  very  close.  hile  patrolling  a certain 
trout  stream  in  my  district,  I drove  my  car 
up  along  side  of  another  car  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a fisherman  whom  I had  never  seen 
before.  I asked  him  if  he  had  any  luck,  and 
he  replied  that  he  had  caught  seven  trout.  e 
carried  on  witli  a conversation  and  finally,  I 
informed  him  that  I was  a fish  warden,  and 
that  I would  like  to  check  his  license  and  creel, 
to  which  he  replied,  “I  don’t  have  any  trout.” 
I asked  him  why  he  had  made  the  statement 
that  he  had  trout,  and  he  replied,  “I  thought 
that  you  were  someone  else,  and  that  it  was 
none  of  your  l)usiness.”  A search  of  the  car 
showed  that  was  not  the  successful  fisherman 
that  he  had  claimed  to  he.  He  liad  no  trout. 

- — illard  G.  Persun,  AX  arden, 

Bradford  County 

Through  the  Beautiful  Pennsylvania  Canyon 

Many  people  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
high  water  in  Pine  Creek  which  flows  through 
Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon.  A large  number 
of  boats  and  canoes  have  made  the  trip  through 
the  gorge  during  the  past  month.  One  day  a 
party  of  thirty  people,  using  ten  boats,  made 
the  trip  from  Ansonia  to  Blackwell. 

Water  has  been  high  all  over  the  county,  ex- 
cept for  one  day,  since  the  opening  of  trout 
season. 

— Leland  E.  Cloos,  Warden, 
Tioga  and  part  of  Lycoming  Counties 

Hats  Off  to  a Teenage  Expert 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Black  Forest  Con- 
servation Club,  a fly  casting  contest  was  held 
for  all  members.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone 
present,  the  contest  was  won  by  Douglas 
Frederick,  a 13-year-old  lad.  The  targets  were 
at  15  ft.,  25  ft.,  and  40  ft.  Douglas  had  a total 
of  28  points  out  of  a possible  35  points. 

Since  this  meeting  I have  watched  this  hoy 
fish  on  Mill  Creek  in  Potter  County,  and  saw 
him  catch  and  release  as  many  as  ten  trout  in 
30  minutes.  He  keeps  only  the  larger  fish 
from  ten  inches  up.  This  is  quite  an  accom- 
plishment for  a boy  of  his  age,  and  a good 
example  for  some  of  the  older  fishermen. 

— Kenneth  Aley,  Warden, 

Potter  County 
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OPENING  DAY 
FISHERMAN'S  PARADISE 

1  Scores  of  fishermen  line  up  for  early  regis- 

tration. 

2  Nine  lucky  onglerettes  with  exceptionally 

large  trout  caught  in  the  women’s  streams  of  the 
Paradise,  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  Russell  VonWinkle 
Selinsgrove;  Mary  Ann  Erickson,  Lanse;  Ethel 
Schwolgin,  North  Apolla;  Phyliss  Hickok,  Spruce; 
Estella  Summers,  Altoona;  Sharon  Weimer,  Rock- 
wood;  Maugavel  Gruendler,  Lanse;  Arvetta  Hickok, 
Spruce;  and  Ann  Semko,  Colver,  Pennsylvania. 

3 —  Taking  time  out  to  read  Paradise  rules  and 
regulations  prior  to  fishing. 

4 —  The  distaff  side  turned  out  in  real  force  as 
shown  here  on  the  women’s  section. 

5 —  Maybe  they’ll  hit  this  one! 

6^Grinning  from  ear  to  ear  and  displaying  a 
fine  specimen.  Happy  as  she  was  she  refused  to 
give  her  name  and  age. 

7— ~A  pair  of  beauties  including  one  of  the 

biggest  trout  of  the  day  taken  from  the  women's 
stream — a rainbow  weighing  lbs.,  26  inches  long. 

The  other  beauty  is  Mary  Ann  Erickson. 

8 —  This  quintet  arrived  at  12:05  P.M.  the  day 
prior  to  the  Paradise  opening.  They  were  first  in  a 
line  that  had  grown  to  41  cars  by  midnight  open- 
ing day.  (left  to  right)  George  Sprankle,  Punxsu- 
tawney;  Ralph  Gaylor,  Big  Run;  Bob  Davis  and  Paul 
Merrell  also  of  Big  Run  and  Lee  Baisle  of  Rossiter, 
Penna. 

9 —  With  a mighty  arm  this  unknown  angler  holds 
his  huge  trout  in  check  as  he  guides  it  into  the 
landing  net. 

10 —  “Watch  it  mother,”  the  little  foreman  seems 
to  be  saying,  as  she  nervously  holds  the  landing 
net  for  her  busy  mother.  They  were  both  too  busy, 
in  fact,  to  give  the  photographer  their  names. 

11.~A  stretch  of  Spring  Creek  in  the  Paradise 
the  day  before  the  opening. 

12 —  The  same  scene  moments  after  the  siren 
sounded  on  opening  day. 

13 —  Mr.  Charles  Moon  of  Connellsville,  Penna. 
and  friend,  a 27%  inch,  8 pound  14  oz.  rainbow 
trout,  the  second  largest  catch  among  the  men  on 
opening  day. 

(NOTE:  Largest  fish  for  the  day  in  the  men’s 
division  was  taken  by  Doyle  Reed  of  Newville-^ 
a rainbow  trout  weighing  9V^  lb.— 28V2"  long; 
in  the  women’s  division  a 28%"’-— 7 lb.  7 oz.  rain- 
bow trout  by  Rose  Mantz  of  Chester,  Penna.)  Photos 
by  Glen  Hoy,  stoff  photographer,  Pennsylvonig  Fish 


S^OOO  ^CRES  OF  F ishixgKIater 


By  ROBERT  G.  WINGARD 

Wildlife  Management  Specialist 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


Photos  by — M.  R.  Lynch,  AG  Ext.  Photographer 


Autumn  is  often  the  time  to  take  big  ones. 
Casting,  spinning  or  fly  rods  and  even  cane 
poles  all  work  well  in  farm  ponds. 


Modern  farm  ponds  are  permanent,  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  rural  country  side.  Yon  see 
them  everywhere,  and  new  ones  are  Iteing  hnilt 
each  season.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  ap- 
proximately 10,000  of  these  ponds,  and  chances 
are  some  of  these  are  located  in  yonr  neck-of- 
the-woods.  Some  are  small,  one-quarter  acre 
ponds  while  others  cover  several  acres.  Aver- 
age size  of  farm  ponds  in  Pennsylvania  is  about 
a half-acre.  That’s  a lot  of  water,  for  it  adds 
up  to  about  5,000  acres  of  potentially  good  fish- 
ing. 


The  majority  of  these  small  ponds  are  found 
on  farmland,  and  are  part  of  the  owner’s  farm 
operation.  They  serve  such  functional  uses  as 
stock  watering,  spray  water,  fire  proteetion  and 
limited  irrigation.  Pond  owners  are  concerned 
not  only  with  the  use  of  water,  hut  with  its 
management.  They  manage  water  by  manage- 
ment of  land  and  the  vegetative  cover  that 
helps  control  runoff.  In  addition,  farm  ponds 
help  store  millions  of  gallons  of  this  important 
resource  so  essential  to  fishing. 

Many  farm  ponds  serve  an  equally  import- 
ant, hut  less  elearly  defined  purpose ; RECREA- 
TION. More  and  more  ponds  are  being  used 
for  social  activities,  picnie  areas,  swimming, 
boating,  skating  and  just  plain  fishin’  fun. 
Farm  families,  their  neighbors  and  fishermen 
friends,  all  share  in  the  pleasure  and  fun  that 
a farm  pond  can  provide.  This  recreational  use 
doesn’t  interfere  with  a pond’s  agricultural  use. 
Recreation  doesn’t  ehange  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  water  stored  or  flowing  through  the 
pond.  It’s  a case  where  you  can  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  You  can  enjoy  all  the  fun,  and 
the  water  passes  downstream  in  essentially  the 
same  condition  for  others  to  use.  That  sounds 
sensil)le,  and  is. 

Farmers  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  make 
good  use  of  ponds.  Many  sportsmen’s  clubs  are 
finding  it  worthwhile  to  rehabilitate  farms 
they  own.  They’re  building  recreation  ponds, 
planting  eroded  gullies  and  hillsides  and  estab- 
lishing cover  crops.  It’s  a lot  of  satisfaction 
and  fun  to  develop  recreation  areas  and  make 
some  “home  made  fishing.”  It  takes  work  too. 
But,  it  is  a first  hand  experienee  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  land,  water,  vegetation  and 
wildlife.  This  is  good.  More  of  us  would  benefit 
from  some  of  the  biology  lessons  taught  on 
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This  acre  size  pond  on  the  club  lands  of 
White  Deer  Camp  in  Huntingdon  County  pro- 
vides a lot  of  fishing  fun  each  season.  Bob 
Olmstead  of  State  College  tries  his  luck  v/ith 
a fly  rod. 


a piece  of  land  and  beneath  the  surface  of  a 
pond. 

It  takes  care  and  planning  to  have  a success- 
ful farm  fish  pond.  There’s  more  to  it  than 
digging  a hole  in  the  ground,  letting  it  fill  with 
water,  throwing  in  a few  fish,  then  catching 
the  hig  ones.  Real  satisfaction  comes  with  a 
well-constructed  pond.  Control  of  the  water  is 
necessary,  too,  to  prevent  silting  and  leaks  and 
to  avoid  shallow  edges  where  weeds  and  algae 
develop. 

Correct  stocking  is  important,  too.  While 
largemoutli  bass  and  hluegill  ponds  have  their 
problems,  the  bass  and  hlnegills  are  still  the 
best  combination  we  know.  Some  hass-hluegill 
ponds  in  Pennsylvania  yield  200  pounds  per 
acre  each  season  of  nice  pan  size  hlnegills  and 
a fair  share  of  bass.  Complaints  of  poor  fishing 
luck  can  often  he  traced  to  a stock  of  miscel- 
laneous fish  including  pumpkinseeds,  green 
sunfish,  minnows,  perch,  crappies,  bullheads, 
and  other  assorted  species.  Some  ponds  even 
have  goldfish,  so  it’s  no  wonder  fishing  is  poor 
and  the  fish  small  and  stunted. 


Overpopulations  of  stunted  lisli  cause  proli- 
lems  in  public  lakes  so  there’s  no  reason  for 
private  ponds  to  react  differently.  1 liat’s  why 
it’s  important  to  avoid  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  fish  if  you  expect  to  have  a balanced 
hass-hluegill  pond  and  good  fishing  year  after 
year. 

Most  ponds  are  more  productive  than  you 
think,  and  a heavy  harvest  of  bass  and  blue- 
gills  is  necessary  to  keep  them  ])roducing.  Gen- 
erally ponds  yield  about  three-fourths  the 
weight  in  hlnegills  and  one-fourth  bass.  This 
means  a lot  of  hlnegills  must  he  taken,  and 
if  they’re  not,  they  may  become  too  plentiful 
and  stunted.  Heavy  hluegill  fishing  is  one  of 
the  important  steps  in  pond  management. 

Most  pond  owners  know  this,  hut  sometimes 
they  don’t  have  time  to  do  the  necessary  fish- 
ing. If  you’re  looking  for  a place  to  do  some 
fly  fishing,  or  want  to  take  a kid  to  catch  fish. 


The  pond  of  Harry  Haverstick  in  Lancaster 
County  provides  a lot  of  recreational  fishing, 
and  some  nice  fish.  This  is  where  County  Agent 
Max  Smith  landed  a 22  inch  largemouth  bass 
that  weighed  5V4  pounds. 


head  for  a farm  pond.  Be  sure  you  check  with 
the  owner  ahead  of  time.  Ponds  are  private 
property,  hnt  so  long  as  yon  respect  the 
farmer’s  property  and  mind  your  fishing  man- 
ners you’ll  likely  he  welcome.  And  you'll  sel- 
dom get  skunked!  Good  luck! 
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Luxkers  iiv  THE  Lagoons 

By  BILL  WALSH, 


Fabulous  catches  of  Black  Grapples  in  the 
lagoons  of  Erie’s  Peninsula  State  Park  aren’t 
news.  They’ve  been  commonplace  each  spring 
as  the  giant  schools  of  fish  sweep  in  from 
Presque  Isle  Bay  to  spawn  in  the  shallow  and 
warmer  lagoon  waters.  But  this  year  anglers 
collected  some  extra  dividends.  To  give  you  a 
“personalized”  idea  of  what  we  mean,  just 
imagine  yourself  as  one  the  fishermen  along 
the  banks  of  these  picturesque  waters. 

You’re  using  a fly-rod  heeause  it’s  sportier. 
Grapples  make  a hig  fuss  when  first  hooked  hut 
give  up  easy  after  that.  You’ve  got  a bobher  at 
the  end  of  the  fly-line  and  beyond  that  is  four 


under — not  a hit  the  way  it  behaves  when  a 
Grapple  has  the  bait.  You  strike,  set  the  hook, 
and  get  the  satisfying  heft  of  something  really 
big  and  solid  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  And 
you  decide  you’d  better  pay  a little  of  that 
line  out  as  the  bow  in  the  rod  gets  tighter  and 
tighter. 

Other  fishermen  on  the  hank  stop  fishing 
and  watch.  Of  course,  this  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  everything  right — but  being  the 
center  of  attention  is  fun,  too,  and  you  keep 
on  fighting  the  fish. 

The  weight  at  the  end  of  the  line  keeps  bor- 
ing solidly — but  doesn’t  jump.  However,  in  the 


This  is  the  kind  of  water 
lagoon  fishing  affords.  The 
angler  is  treated  to  pretty 
scenery  as  well  as  the  op- 
portunity to  go  home  with 
a creel  full  of  tasty  Crap- 
pies  and  an  occasional 
Northern. 


feet  of  four-pound  nylon  and  a No.  6 hook. 
Two  split  shot  provide  plenty  of  weight. 

Tou’ve  already  piled  eight  nice  Grapples  in 
the  bucket  at  your  feet  and  you’re  glad  you 
were  able  to  get  lake  minnows  (Lake  Emerald 
Shiners)  for  bait.  Grapples  take  ’em  better 
than  anything  else. 

Suddenly  your  bobber  goes  under  and  stays 


shallow  waters  you’re  sure  you’re  going  to  get 
a look  at  him  sooner  or  later.  Yep,  there  he 
comes  up  now — not  jumping,  just  swirling  the 
top  of  the  water  a bit. 

“It’s  a Northern,”  the  fisherman  at  your  left 
exclaims.  “What  a dandy!  Here,  use  my  net,” 
he  almost  falls  over  his  own  feet  as  he  gets  it 
to  you — hut  you’re  not  yet  ready  for  the  net 
anyway.  But  a few  more  minutes  and  you 
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slide  the  bow  of  the  borrowed  accessory  under 
the  fish  and  lift  him  out.  The  fish  has  to  bend 
almost  double  in  order  to  fit  the  net.  Stretched 
on  the  dried  spring  grass  at  the  edge  of  the 
lagoon,  the  fish  measures  35  inches,  is  heavy 
in  the  body,  and  will  probably  go  about  eight 
pounds. 

All  this  is  fine— but  what’s  better  is  you  were 
only  fishing  for  Black  Crappie  in  the  first 
place.  Last  time  you  took  a Northern  was  out 
in  the  bay  and  you’d  thrown  a red  and  white 
spoon  for  an  hour  before  you  got  the  strike. 
Rich  men  may  clip  stock  coupons,  you  think 
to  yourself — “But  this  is  a dandy  dividend, 
too!” 

The  reader,  who  likes  to  catch  Great  North- 
ern Pike,  too,  may  ask:  “How  long  has  this 
been  going  on?” 

Well,  the  springtime  Crappie  runs  have  been 
going  on  for  as  long  as  we  can  remember  and 
we’ve  been  fishing  the  lagoons  for  20  years. 
It’s  always  been  a place  of  surprise  as  far  as 
fishing  goes.  Once  we  took  a 15l/^-inch  perch; 


vania  fishing  laws  took  care  of  that. 

For  those  who  want  to  make  mental  notes- 
concerning  the  1958  season — Erie  fishermem 
are  noted  for  their  willingness  to  move  over 
and  share  the  fun  when  it’s  available — here  are 
a few  pertinent  details. 

The  Crappies  and  the  Great  Northerns- 
started  running  into  the  lagoons  about  the 
first  of  April.  The  fishing  is  hot  and  furious 
for  about  two  to  three  weeks  then  tapers  off. 
When  the  Crappies  pull  out,  Bluegills  and 
perch  move  in.  So  there’s  always  something; 
doing. 

The  lagoons  are  completely  enclosed  by  the 
peninsula  which  forms  Peninsula  State  Park. 
A boat  and  canoe  house,  a concession  run  for 
the  Department  of  Forests  & Waters,  is  located 
on  a tip  of  the  lagoons  and  usually  opens  a 
bit  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  fish. 
Fishing  can  be  done  best  from  a boat  but  is 
also  enjoyable  and  productive  from  the  shores 
of  the  lagoons.  There  is  no  wading  since  the 
lagoons  were  dredged  long  ago  and  fall  off 


One  of  the  more  popular 
spots  on  Duck  Pond  gets  a 
thorough  working  over  from 
anglers  who  are  fishing  for 
Crappie  Bass — and  catching 
’em,  too.  The  fish  swarm 
into  the  shallow,  warm 
waters  of  the  lagoon  each 
spring,  usually  beginning  in 
early  April. 


another  time  we  hooked  and  landed  a fantail 
golden  carp  that  went  about  four  pounds,  and 
on  several  other  occasions  netted  big  bullheads 
that  struck  a bucktail  with  which  we  had 
hoped  to  tease  a bass  or  two. 

During  those  years  a few  Great  Northerns 
were  also  hooked — hut  the  spring  of  1957  was 
the  first  in  which  they  appeared  in  any  num- 
bers. Fortunately  for  the  angler  this  has  also 
been  the  first  year  in  which  it  was  legal  to 
keep  them — making  their  appearance  doubly 
exciting.  The  recent  liberalization  of  Pennsyl- 


steeply  at  the  sides.  In  the  heat  of  summer 
they’re  more  used  for  sightseeing  by  boaters 
and  canoeists  than  for  fishing. 

A member  of  the  Sunfish  family,  the  Black 
Crappie  is  exclusively  a North  American  fish. 
Its  body  is  more  speckled  ordinarily  than  the 
White  Crappie  but  coloration,  as  in  most  other 
fishes,  varies  from  one  water  to  another. 
Anglers  in  doubt  as  to  which  kind  they’ve 
eaught  (White  Crappies  are  rare  in  Pennsyl- 
vania) ean  count  the  dorsal  spines.  The  White 
normally  has  six  while  the  Black  owns  seven 
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Gordon  Hall  and  Michael  McIntyre,  left  to 
right,  of  Meadville,  enjoyed  a day’s  fishing 
in  the  lagoons  of  Presque  Isle  State  Park  and 
although  they  didn’t  reap  any  Northern  Pike 
“dividends,”  they  went  home  with  127  Black 
Crappies — or  Calico  Bass  as  they’re  often 
called.  Both  boys  used  flyrods  and  a weighted 
black  and  white  streamer  fly. 

or  eight.  Caught  in  springtime,  the  flesh  is 
sweet  in  the  pan  and  the  scales  remove  more 
easily  than  from  most  fish — a pleasant  surprise 


to  those  who  prepare  them  for  the  first  time. 

This  intensive  fishing  for  Crappies  each 
spring  hasn’t  seemed  to  dent  the  success  of 
following  years,  indicating  that  enough  fish 
pass  up  the  anglers’  offerings  or  at  least  have 
successfully  spawned  before  clamping  down 
on  a hidden  hook.  Time  was  when  local  sports- 
men’s groups  talked  about  closing  off  the 
lagoons  during  the  springtime  spawning  run 
in  order  to  “conserve”  the  fish. 

However,  it  was  just  at  that  time  that  the 
Fish  Commission  began  to  lean  toward 
liberalization — especially  of  the  prolific  pan- 
fishes— and  most  Erie  folks  “saw  the  light.” 
The  fish  are  still  there  and  no  one  has  since 
complained. 

A few  Crappies  are  taken  each  year  by  folks 
who  enjoy  the  hardy  sport  of  ice  fishing  on 
Presque  Isle  Bay.  They’re  taken  in  goodly 
numbers  on  those  occasional  years  when  the 
ice  remains  on  the  hay  into  late  February — hut 
that’s  another  story. 

Summing  this  one  up — something  new  has 
been  added  to  something  old:  and  since  every 
Erieite  is  an  unofficial  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  we  take  this  opportunity  to  in- 
vite all  Pennsylvania  Angler  readers  to  come 
on  up  next  spring  to  the  “chimney”  of  the  state 
and  join  in  the  fun.  We  guarantee  the  Crap- 
pies— and  the  Northern  Pike  “dividend”  is  a 
matter  between  you  and  the  fish. 


THE  MORE  THE  MERRIER 


Good  things  catch  on. 

Shortly  after  the  Fish  Commission-POWA 
simultaneous  float  fishing  trips  down  four 
major  Pennsylvania  rivers  last  September,  the 
West  Virginia  Conservation  Department  con- 
ducted a float  trip  down  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Kanawha  river  system. 

Now  comes  word  that  a float  is  planned  for 
mid- June  down  the  Potomac  river,  with  the 
Maryland  Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commission 
handling  the  details.  Like  the  Pennsylvania 
float  trips,  this  one  will  be  a three-day  affair, 
starting  near  Hancock,  Md. 


If  this  budding  interest  can  be  called  a 
trend,  and  if  the  trend  keeps  up,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  pioneers  in  the  float  fishing  line, 
may  liave  to  look  to  their  laurels  as  the  float 
fishing  centers  of  the  world.  There’s  plenty  of 
good  float  fishing  water  here  in  the  East.  The 
rivers  have  ample  fish  in  them.  The  rivers  are 
wide,  and  long  enough.  All  it  takes  to  open 
this  new  recreational  horizon  to  relieve  some 
of  the  heavy  fishing  pressures  elsewhere  is  a 
spark  of  interest  by  the  right  people,  plus 
reasonable  public  access  and  some  judiciously 
spaced  camping  areas.  The  fishermen  will  do 
the  rest. 
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Meet  Your  Warden 


S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Regional  Supervisor 

Conneautville,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Sheldon,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Northwest  Reg- 
ional OflBce  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
located  in  Conneautville,  was  born  on  February  9, 
1912,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission warden  force  on  December  1,  1941. 

After  finishing  high  school,  Sheldon  attended  and 
graduated  from  an  accredited  business  college.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission from  March  22,  1933  until  his  appointment  with 
the  Fish  Commission.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Juanita  B.  Sheets,  and  they  have  one  child,  Joyce  Alana 
Sheldon,  aged  seven. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  in  charge  of  the  seven  counties  em- 
braced within  the  Northwestern  area  of  Pennsylvania. 


Norman  L.  Blum 


Tionesta,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Blum  was  born  on  February  28,  1909,  and  is  a 
high  school  graduate.  On  April  1,  1949,  he  was  appointed 
a state  fish  warden.  Following  his  school  days,  Blum 
worked  for  a year  in  the  County  Recorder’s  Office  in 
Tionesta,  following  which  he  served  for  18  years  as  a 
hatchery  worker  at  the  fish  hatchery  located  in  Tion- 
esta. During  the  period  April,  1944  to  October,  1945, 
he  served  with  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  European 
Theater  of  War.  In  August,  1935,  Mr.  Blum  married 
the  former  Vivian  E.  Stranberg.  They  have  two  children, 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Donald  Chappel  of  Endeavor,  Pa.,  and 
a son,  David  E.  Blum,  at  home. 

Mr.  Blum  is  the  warden  in  charge  of  Forest  and 
Clarion  Counties. 


Edward  O.  Pond 


Box  264,  Saegertown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Pond  was  born  on  August  28,  1915,  and  became 
a fish  warden  on  May  1,  1952.  After  finishing  elementary 
school,  he  became  a mechanic  and  plumber,  at  which 
trade  he  worked  until  his  appointment  with  the  Fish 
Commission.  On  December  2,  1939,  he  married  the 
former  Evelyn  G.  Corby,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
three  children,  a daughter,  Donna;  and  two  sons,  James 
and  Phillip. 

Mr.  Pond  is  in  charge  of  Crawford  County. 
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Clifton  E.  Iman 


115  Wahl  Avenue,  Evans  City,  Pennsylvania 
Cliff,  as  he  is  known  to  the  force  of  fish  wardens, 
was  born  on  August  15,  1903,  and  became  a fish  warden 
by  appointment  on  April  15,  1936.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  high  school,  following  which  he 
became  a conductor  on  the  interurban  street  car  line, 
and  later  became  a crane  operator  at  the  American 
Rolling  Mills  in  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

On  July  14,  1927,  he  married  the  former  Oaple  Boyer, 
and  they  have  five  children,  namely  Earl,  Donald,  Mary 
Lou,  Lucy  Mae  and  Ealnor  Kay. 

Previous  to  becoming  a fish  warden.  Cliff  served 
several  years  as  a deputy  game  protector  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  At  present  he  is  the  fish 
warden  in  charge  of  Butler  and  Beaver  Counties. 


Bert  Euliano 


R.  D.  1,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Euliano  was  born  on  May  18,  1911  and  became 
a fisb  warden  on  November  15,  1950.  He  is  a high  school 
graduate  and  was  formerly  employed  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road Company  as  a machinist  before  coming  to  the 
Fish  Commission. 

Euliano  married  the  former  Ethel  Oldfield  on  May 
28,  1932,  and  they  have  three  children,  Bert  Jr.,  Neil 
and  Dolores. 

He  is  in  charge  of  Washington  County. 
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Kenneth  G.  Corey 

18  N.  Main  St.,  Clarendon,  Pennsylvania 
Born  on  February  16,  1913,  Mr.  Corey  became  a fish 
vvarden  on  February  5,  1951.  His  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  Summit  Township  schools,  and  later 
finished  with  a graduating  class  from  the  high  school 
of  that  area.  He  is  a former  employe  of  the  American 
Viscoe  Company  of  Meadville,  where  he  worked  for  17 
years.  On  August  7,  1939,  he  married  the  former 
Josephine  McPoland  of  Pittsburgh,  and  they  have  four 
children,  namely,  Kenneth,  Clifford,  Dennis  and  Mar- 
garet. 

In  October,  1956,  Corey  was  transferred  from  the 
Snyder-Union  Counties  district,  and  is  now  the  fish 
warden  in  charge  of  Warren  County. 


Harold  L.  Solomon 


23  W.  5th  Street,  Waterford,  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Solomon  was  born  in  New  Berlin,  Union  County, 
on  February  23,  1925.  He  attended  the  elementary 
schools  in  New  Berlin,  and  the  Lewisburg  High  School 
in  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Previous  to  becoming  a 
fish  warden  on  February  1,  1953,  he  was  employed  as  a 
millwright. 

During  the  period  1942  through  1946,  he  served  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  then  five  years  later  he  returned  to 
the  Navy  in  1951  and  served  through  1952. 
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Solomon  is  a former  professional  baseball  player, 
having  been  associated  in  the  North  Atlantic  League, 
and  has  also  been  quite  active  with  the  Little  League 
teams  and  American  Legion  baseball  teams  in  New 
Berlin.  He  acquitted  himself  with  credit  as  an  athletic 
in  basketball,  baseball  and  soccer. 

On  October  19,  1946,  he  was  married  to  the  former 
Virginia  Faye  Schell,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Carolyn  Jean  and  Ellen  Mae. 

Mr.  Solomon  is  the  fish  warden  in  charge  of  Erie 
County. 


John  Richard  Abplanalp 

R.  D.  7,  Mercer,  Pennsylvania 

Born  July  19,  1920,  Mr.  Abplanalp  was  appointed  a 
fish  warden  in  February,  1950.  A high  school  graduate 
of  1937,  he  spent  much  time  in  the  oil  fields  of  his  home 
area.  Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  he  enlisted 
in  the  air  corps  and  remained  there  until  1945.  During 
his  campaign  in  the  European  Theatre  he  was  awarded 
the  E.T.O.  Ribbon  with  5 battle  stars,  D.F.C.,  and  the 
Air  Medal  with  4 Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

On  October  18,  1949,  he  married  the  former  Janet 
Marie  Kane  and  they  have  five  children,  John  Richard, 
May  Patricia,  Margaret  Ann,  Susan  Louise  and  Raymond 
Lee. 

Abplanalp  is  in  charge  of  Lawrence  and  Mercer 
Counties. 


Free  Movies 

The  F & M Schaefer  Brewing  Company  has 
released  its  1957  FILM  CATALOGUE.  Many 
will  prove  interesting  to  sportsmen  and  civic 
groups.  All  are  16mm  size  and  are  available 
free  of  charge  for  loan  purposes.  A copy  of 
the  catalog  may  be  secured  by  writing  direetly 
to  the  company’s  Public  Relations  Film  Divi- 
sion, 430  Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn  11,  N,  Y. 
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Johnny  Mock — Conservationist — Out- 
doorsman — Editor — Dead  at  64 

Shock  and  surprise  mingled  with  sor- 
row Friday  morning,  May  10,  when 
the  wires  from  Pittsburgh  flashed  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Johnny 
Mock,  outdoors  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Johnny 
Mock  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  an 
authority  on  fishing  and  hunting,  not  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  throughout  a wide 
and  varied  area  of  Eastern  United  States. 

An  advocate  of  many  ideas  and  new 
departures  which  have  long  since  become 
a part  and  parcel  in  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  both  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missions, Johnny  was  looked  upon  and 
regarded  for  his  sound  eonstructive  criti- 
cisms and  recommendations.  He  performed 
an  unselfish  and  realistic  service  in  carry- 
ing the  conservation  story  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Just  a few  weeks  before  his  death  he 
was  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  as  the  “Outdoor 
Writer  of  the  Year.” 

With  hared  head,  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  pays  this  signal  salute 
of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a very  dear 
friend  of  the  outdoors. 

So  long  Johnny,  until  some  day  beyond 
the  Purple  parapets,  we  meet  again. 

(Editor) 


Charles  Sack  of  Boyers, 
Pa.,  proudly  displays  an 
18-inch  brown  trout 
which  he  caught  on  April 
15,  1957,  while  fishing 
in  McMurrys  Run  in 
Butler  County. 
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Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 


Address  all  inquiries  to 


— I lie  Andy  Lotshaw  Company, 


Chicago  22,  Illinois 


A new  medium  diving  float-at-rest  lure. 
Featuring  new  design  that  gives  it  lively  oscil- 
lating diving  action.  Available  in  two  sizes — 
oz.  hait-casting  and  the  Y-i  oz.  spinning  size. 

— The  Staley  Marine  Inc., 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


the  respective  manufacturers. 


Stream  and  Lake  Spinning  Reel 

Smooth  dial  adjustment  drag.  Finger  tip 
control — loaded  with  “5L”  monofilament — 
right  or  left  hand  models — click  touch  plate 
lor  casting. 

— Wright  & McGill  Company, 
1463  York  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 


Trail-A-Bait 

A complete  lure  for  spinning  and  plugging. 
Many  features  known  to  catch  fish  have  heen 
huilt  into  it.  Trailing  rid)I)er  legs  adds  a life- 
like touch. 

— The  Kringfisher  Company, 
Mountain  View,  California 
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The  folloiving  piece  by  Ernest  F.  Sicift,  Executive  Director 
of  the  National  W ildlife  Federation,  struck  a sufficiently  re- 
sponsive chord  here  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  (The  Editor) 


On  November  18,  1955,  a West  Virginia  con- 
servation officer,  E.  S.  Anderson,  shot  and 
killed  Clyde  J.  Tennant  for  resisting  arrest 
when  caught  spotlighting  for  deer.  Anderson 
was  subsequently  charged  with  murder.  The 
officer  was  an  old  timer  in  the  business,  67  years 
old,  and  with  a reputation  for  good  judgment. 
Anderson  claimed  Tennant  threatened  to  shoot 
him  and  he  did  not  fire  until  Tennant  raised 
his  gun  and  took  aim. 

Anderson  was  in  the  locality  looking  for 
Tennant  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  shooting  occurred. 

Anderson  had  to  stand  the  costs  of  his  own 
defense,  hut  conservationists  rallied  to  raise 
part  of  the  expense  money.  1 would  surmise 
that  Anderson’s  life  has  been  a living  hell  since 
the  day  of  the  shooting,  which  happened  be- 
cause an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  people 
stood  up  to  defend  law  and  order.  Naturally 
stories  were  circulated  to  prejudice  public 
opinion,  common  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Just 
a little  illegal  game  for  a life.  Supposing  the 
officer  had  lost  his  life  for  just  a little  illegal 
game? 

The  basic  difference  to  he  considered  is  that 
the  officer  represented  all  the  concepts  of  law 
and  order  around  which  governments  have 
developed,  while  the  game  violator  represented 
lawlessness  and  a contempt  for  human  life. 
His  greed  was  paramount  to  pul)lic  interest. 

Anderson  was  recently  found  not  guilty  by 
jury  trial. 

Anderson  is  not  the  first  warden  that  has 
had  to  defend  himself  with  fire  arms  and  in 
court;  and  over  the  years  a sizeable  list  of 
wardens  have  heen  killed  because  they  were 
not  fast  enough  on  the  draw. 


This  case  should  l)ring  sober  reflection  to 
many  pseudo  conservationists  that  some  aspects 
of  resource-management  are  still  a deadly 
game. 

Administrators  have  the  job  of  picking  good 
men  and  l)uilding  public  support  for  them; 
and  wardens  on  the  job  could  help  their  case 
l)y  sure  self-analysis. 

Pinning  a badge  on  a man  does  something  to 
him;  his  mental  outlook  has  to  adjust  to  the 
responsibility  and  authority  vested  in  him. 
The  authority  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  fellow 
citizens  should  not  lie  taken  lightly  nor  shoidd 
it  he  abused.  The  adjustment  will  determine 
a man’s  ability,  self-restraint,  judgment  and 
courage.  A badge  can  expose  sadistic  qualities 
formerly  unknown  or  concealed. 

A successful  law  man  must  he  endowed  with 
certain  basic  characteristics.  Among  the  most 
important  are  judgment  and  decision;  a split- 
second  decisiveness  to  follow  through,  and  in 
emergencies,  to  he  able  to  shoot  the  works 
without  thought  of  personal  safety.  Whereas, 
one  rookie  can  he  ruined  l)y  a situation  of  sud- 
den violence,  in  another  it  may  spark  latent 
qualities  of  firmness  and  leadership. 

A successfid  warden  l)y  nature  is  an  individ- 
ualist. He  enjoys  Ijeing  his  own  l)oss,  working 
out  his  own  prohlems  and  the  competition  of 
matching  wits  with  offenders  of  the  law.  He  is 
not  just  a woods  cop,  although  he  must  he  a 
crafty  manhunter,  with  the  sleuthing  ability 
of  a city  detective  as  well  as  a master  crafts- 
man in  the  woods.  He  must  know  tlie  laws  lie 
enforces  from  A to  Izzard  and  he  something 
of  a trial  lawyer. 

In  this  present  day  of  automobiles  and  radio, 
he  is  beginning  to  lose  affinity  with  nature; 
with  the  woods,  fields  and  waters.  He  hikes  less. 
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rides  more  and  does  not  put  forth  the  physical 
effort  of  his  predecessors;  . seldom  carries  a 
pack  or  sleeps  in  the  brush. 

Too  few  wardens  ever  reach  their  full 
potential  in  their  own  field  or  the  broader 
field  of  conservation.  They  fail  through  lack 
of  hard  work  and  diligence  to  master  all  the 
many  ramifications  of  the  work  so  necessary 
for  success.  This  is  equally  true  with  other 
specialists.  When  a warden  allows  the  job  to 
become  routine,  he  is  either  slipping  or  lacks 
imagination.  There  is  no  place  for  routine  in 
fish  and  game  law  enforcement.  In  addition 
to  knowing  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  en- 
forcement, the  warden  should  be  well-grounded 
in  the  biological  field  of  fish  and  game,  and 


have  a working  knowledge  of  forestry  and 
land  management.  All  these  specialties  develop 
him  into  the  overall  field  man  that  he  should 
be.  By  virtue  of  these  additional  attributes  he 
will  be  less  a cop  and  more  of  a conservation- 
ist; less  sadistic  and  better  balanced  in 
humility  and  humor. 

Above  all,  he  must  have  an  intense  fever 
for  his  work,  be  fanatically  conscientious,  in- 
different to  hours,  physical  discomforts,  pay 
and  public  abuse.  Many  are  called,  some  are 
chosen,  but  too  few  really  succeed.  There  is  no 
better  job  in  the  entire  field  of  conservation 
upon  which  to  build  decision  and  judgment 
for  all  specialties  than  some  basic  training  in 
law  enforcement. — Ernest  Swift. 


YOUR  RESPOXI^IBILITIES  AS  A FISHERMAN 


1.  Know  and  be  able  to  indentify  the  various 
game  fish. 

2.  Master  the  principles  of  bait  and  fly  cast- 
ing and  also,  spinning. 

3.  Learn  lake  and  stream  fishing  tactics. 

4.  Fish  with  artificial,  rather  than  live  bait. 

5.  Know  and  observe  YOUR  Commonwealth’s 
Fish  Laws  to  the  letter. 

6.  Learn,  practice,  and  teach  Conservation, 
so  that  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  of 
tomorrow  may  enjoy  the  sport  that  is 
yours  today. 

7.  On  lake  or  streani,  ALfFAYS  BE  A 
GENTLEMAN. 

8.  To  become  a sportsman,  you  first  must 

“BE  A GOOD  SPORT.” 


9.  Always  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

10.  Fishing  is  recreation — relax — don’t  make 
it  hard  work. 

11.  Don’t  destroy  trees,  shrubbery,  or  cover 
along  the  stream. 

12.  Don’t  be  A LITTERBUG— appoint  YOUR- 
SELF as  a clean-up  committee  of  ONE. 

13.  Always  be  careful  of  fires  at  all  times — 
GOOD  COVER  on  a watershed  means 
GOOD  FISHING. 

14.  Practice  at  all  times  being  “A  GOOD 
CITIZEN” — it  doesn’t  cost  anything — YOU 
SET  THE  EXAMPLE. 

15.  The  3 R’s  of  every  Sportsmen  worthy  of 
this  name  are  Respect,  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibility. 


By  Larry  Blaney,  OWAA,  Sponsor  of  the  All- 
quippa  High  School  Conservation,  Fishing 
and  Hunting  Club,  Aliguippa,  Pennsylvania, 
and 

Sam  Harris,  Chairman,  Education  Committee, 
St.  Louis  Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Club,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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MPROVED 


ERVICES  TO 


Fishermeiv 


Services  to  the  states’  fishermen  out  of  the 
six  regional  offices  estahlished  early  last  year  hy 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  have  been 
expanded.  In  addition  to  serving  as  headquar- 
ters for  the  warden  supervisors  and  fisheries 
managers  of  the  respective  regions,  these  offices 
are  now  supplied  and  prepared  to  answer  most 
of  the  requests  for  information  and  special 
permit  inquiries  coming  from  the  counties 
within  the  regions. 

Though  the  move  received  statewide  cover- 
age by  press  and  radio,  the  availability  of  the 
improved  service  is  reprinted  in  the  Angler 
for  the  edification  of  sportsmen’s  club  secre- 
taries and  other  interested  fishermen  who  may 
have  missed  the  earlier  announcement. 

Coincidental  with  expanding  the  duties  per- 
formed in  the  regional  offices  comes  an  im- 
provement in  the  Commission’s  services  to  the 
fishing  public.  By  directing  their  inquiries  to 
the  regional  offices  rather  than  to  the  Com- 
mission’s Harrisburg  office  as  was  necessary 
heretofore,  replies  will  he  speeded  up,  espe- 
cially during  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the 
volume  of  mail  is  heavy.  Also,  in  many  cases 
better  information  will  he  supplie<l  because 
regional  personnel  have  a more  complete  and 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  their  respective  areas. 

Among  the  matters  that  can  he  handled 
readily  Ijy  the  regional  offices  are  requests  in 
relation  to  fishing  licenses,  fishing  laws,  in- 
formation on  fish  and  fishing  within  the  region, 
stream  and  lake  surveys,  pollution  investiga- 
tions and  hookings  for  available  motion  j>ic- 
tures  and  slide  lectures.  The  regional  offices 


also  will  handle  applications  and  licenses  for 
nets,  fish  transportation  and  resale  and  com- 
mercial hatchery  licenses  in  all  categories. 

Following  are  the  addresses  of  the  six  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  regional  offices  and 
the  counties  each  serve: 

Northwest  Regional  Office — Conneautville, 
Pennsylvania.  Serving  Beaver,  Butler,  Clarion, 
Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Ven- 
ango, Warren  Counties. 

Southtvest  Regional  Office — R.  D.  2,  Somer- 
set, Pennsylvania.  Serving  Allegheny,  Arm- 
strong, Blair,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  In- 
diana, Jefferson,  Somerset,  Washington,  West- 
moreland Counties. 

Northeast  Regional  Office — 546  Main  Street, 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania.  Serving  Bradford, 
Carbon,  Columhia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Mon- 
roe, Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Susque- 
hanna, Sullivan,  Wayne,  Wyoming  Counties. 

Southeast  Regional  Office — 100  Market  St., 
P.  O.  Box  145,  Hellani,  Penna.  Serving  Adams 
0/2),  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Dela- 
ware, Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Schuyl- 
kill, York  Counties. 

North  Central  Regional  Office — 644  W.  Main 
St.,  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  Serving 
Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga. 
Union  Counties. 

South  Central  Regional  Office — 201  Ridge 
Road,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania.  Serving 
Adams  U/4),  Bedford,  Cimd»erland,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon.  Juniata.  Milllin,  Perry 
Counties. 
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We’ll  3lake  It  Co  As  Far  We  Can 

By  action  of  the  General  Asseinl)ly,  Pennsylvanians  will  pay  S3. 25  for  their 
resident  fishing  licenses  starting  January  1,  1958,  instead  of  the  present  $2.50. 

Phis  is  expected  to  add  approximately  $525,000  a year  in  new  revenue  for 
Fisli  Commission  activities. 

A half  million  dollars  is  a sizeable  sum  at  any  time.  It  looms  even  larger 
when  it  is  rememl)ered  that  the  entire  Commission  l)iidget  projected  for  the 
1957-1958  fiscal  year  totaled  only  $2,025,000. 

However,  the  cold  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  budget  was  un- 
realistic, in  the  light  of  rising  costs  of  all  goods  and  services  used  l)y  the 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  was  faced  with  the  certain  fact  that  it 
would  have  to  reduce  its  activities  sharply  if  no  new  revenue  was  provided. 

The  General  Assembly  has  acted  to  provide  that  new  revenue.  It  is  not 
as  large  an  increase  as  the  Commission  has  felt  was  needed,  and  it  definitely 
will  not  finance  the  kind  of  long  range  program  of  improvement  that  the 
Commission  feels  Pennsylvania  needs  and  shoidd  have. 

Like  other  state  agencies,  the  Commission  must  get  along  with  what  revenue 
it  receives,  and  this  it  will  do. 

How  will  the  additional  money  he  used?  The  details  have  not  been  spelled 
out  yet,  hut  the  general  direction  we  can  and  must  go  is  well  known.  The 
Legislature  earmarked  all  of  the  increase.  It  specified  that  $1.00  received 
from  each  resident  and  non-resident  fishing  license  buyer  shall  he  spent  for 
activities  that  include:  1)  buying  or  leasing  land,  and  building  and  managing 
fishing  lakes  thereon;  2)  buying  or  leasing  areas  for  providing  access  to 
open  fishing  waters,  and  then  developing  and  managing  those  access  areas 
for  i)uldic  use;  3)  carrying  out  studies  looking  to  better  fishing;  and  4)  re- 
claiming lakes  and  improving  streams  so  they  can  produce  more  and  better 
fish  naturally. 

\\  bile  no  agency  particularly  likes  earmarking,  the  earmarking  actually  done 
by  the  1957  General  Assembly  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  kinds  of  work 
the  Commission  wants  to  do  and  has  made  a part  of  its  program. 

The  Commission  wants  to  build  more  fishing  lakes. 

The  Commission  is  eager  to  provide  better  and  greater  i)ublic  access  to 
streams  and  lakes.  These  are  especially  needed  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  our 
l)ig  rivers. 

The  Commission  has  made  a start  on  lake  reclamation,  treating  five  of  them 
with  chemicals  in  1956,  and  wants  to  treat  more  so  as  to  make  them  more 
l)roductive  of  the  wanted  species. 

Stream  improvement  may  not  progress  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  other  fields 
of  endeavor  mentioned,  hut  this,  too,  is  needed  and  will  l)e  carried  out  when 
and  as  the  funds  available  will  allow. 

The  various  branches  of  Commission  activity  now  are  revising  their  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  the  changed  financial  situation. 

All  of  us — the  appointed  Commissioners  and  the  staff  leaders  alike — want 
lo  do  much  more  than  the  available  money  will  permit.  We  can’t  say  yet  just 
how  far  we  can  improve  conditions  with  the  financing  in  sight,  l)iit  we  <lo 
pledge  this:  We’ll  make  it  go  as  far  as  we  can,  and  always  decide  what  pro- 
grams to  push  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  most  fishermen  over 
the  longest  time. 
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Blue  Pike  Fishing  in  Lake  Erie 


By  EDWARD  D.  MENTZ 


One  of  the  most  popular  fishes  caught  by 
Lake  Erie  Fishermen  is  the  blue  pike,  because 
of  its  fine  flesh  that  hakes  to  a gourmet’s  de- 
light. 

In  research  and  readings  only  one  notice  re- 
lative to  this  specie  known  as  “Blue  Pike,”  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  writer,  and  why 
ichthyologists  and  piscatorial  experts  do  not 
give  it  more  spaee  in  their  seientifie  journals 
only  they  themselves  know. 

The  article  written  in  “The  Book  of  Fishes,” 
by  Dr.  C.  L.  Huhl)s,  which  states  that  another 
species  was  discovered  and  made  known  in 
1926,  under  the  name  Stizotedion  galucum. 
This  fish  is  called  the  Blue  Pike,  and  occurs 
in  the  Great  Lakes  in  abundance,  helping  to 
make  up  a part  of  the  commercial  catch  of 
pike  perches. 

Every  fisherman  l)e  he  commercial  or  other- 
wise knows  that  the  Blue  Pike  taken  from  the 
Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the  finest  food  fishes 
and  is  classified  l>y  epicureans  as  a delicacy 
that  is  hard  to  match  among  the  food  fishes 
of  the  world. 

It  is  taken  Ijy  the  tons  in  the  areas  that  they 
inhabit  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  the  means 
of  providing  our  comtnercial  fishermen  with 
many  days  of  lucrative  work,  and  as  a sport, 
it  provides  many  a day’s  and  night’s  pleasure 
l)ecause  when  they  are  running  and  striking 
during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
the  fisherman  hies  himself  away  to  the  pike 
grounds  on  our  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ijoats  to 
be  found  there,  are  of  every  description,  with 
occupants  enticing  this  denizen  of  sizeable  and 
elongated  dimensions,  and  the  color  of  the  sky 
with  lively  minnows. 


The  usual  method  of  taking  these  fish  dur- 
ing the  day  is  naturally  still,  as  they  swim 
rather  deep,  it  Ijeliooves  tlie  fisherman  to  ar- 
rive at  a likely  spot,  drop  his  anchor,  any- 
where from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  letting  the  boat 
come  to  rest.  Use  a small  straight  snelled 
Jjarhed  hook,  to  which  attach  a leaden  weight 
of  several  ounces,  as  when  the  water  is  turbu- 
lent you  will  find  that  your  line  will  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  strong  under  currents  if  the 
weight  is  too  light.  The  heavier  sinker  with 
eyelets  at  each  end  is  the  typical  sinker,  which 
is  mostly  used  for  this  method  of  fishing.  You 
can  attach  your  line  to  one  end  and  the  hook 
at  the  other  end  of  this  type  of  sinker.  If  sev- 
eral hooks  are  used,  they  can  he  tied  to  line 
at  intervals  of  18  inches  or  two  feet,  and  tying 
the  sinker  to  the  l)ottom  of  the  line.  If  this 
method  is  used  the  pear  shaped  or  plumb  bob 
sinker  can  he  used.  The  still  fishing  for  Blue 
Pike  is  done  much  the  same  as  for  Lake  Perch. 

After  you  have  completed  these  arrange- 
ments you  take  your  hook  and  run  it  through 
the  ])ack  of  a lively  minnow,  about  the  center 
of  the  little  fish,  just  below  the  dorsal  fin,  this 
way  of  hooking  your  minnow  will  keep  it 
alive  longer,  and  cause  it  to  wiggle  more;  if 
you  were  to  put  the  hook  through  the  mouth, 
it  is  subject  to  coming  off  the  hook  too  easily. 
Lines  used  for  fishing  vary  in  test,  probably 
anywliere  from  12  to  16  pound  test,  although 
heavier  and  enamelled  lines  are  satisfactory 
too,  as  they  are  easy  to  handle  when  drawing 
in  hand  over  hand  and  do  not  become  entan- 
gled too  easy. 

You  are  now  ready  to  cast  your  line  over- 
hoard.  In  this  it  is  best  to  discover  at  what 
depth  the  fish  are  feeding,  conditions  being 
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“No  need  to  tense  up.  Blue  Pike  are  gentle 
Feeders”. 


right,  you  should  take  many  of  these  fish  in 
a few  hours  time.  Strip  about  fifteen  feet  from 
your  line,  and  try  fishing  at  this  depth,  if  no 
results  are  obtained  in  a reasonable  length  of 
time,  they  may  he  feeding  at  a lower  depth,  let 
your  line  down  to  al)out  thirty  or  forty  feet,  if 
no  results  at  this  depth,  you  have  discovered 
that  the  fish  must  he  feeding  at  the  bottom 
depth.  Let  your  line  out  until  it  touches  bot- 
tom and  then  draw  up  about  a foot  or  two,  and 
then  wait  for  fish.  A slight  tingle  or  quivering 
of  the  line  tells  you  to  draw  up;  some  get  best 
results  by  immediately  drawing  up  the  line, 
and  others  contend  that  to  let  the  fish  become 
impaled  on  the  hook  after  devouring  the  ])ait; 
you  will  find  out  for  yourself  which  is  the 
best  method  in  your  case  or  suited  to  your 
way  of  fishing. 

The  short  boat  rod  is  best  suited  for  this 
method  of  fishing.  When  you  get  a strike  draw 
up  line  hand  over  hand  making  sure  your  line 
does  not  become  entangled  or  snarled  when 


you  lay  it  down  beside  you,  as  you  will  find 
when  you  come  to  cast  your  line  into  the  Lake 
for  your  next  fish,  if  your  line  is  snarled  it 
makes  fishing  anything,  hut  what  it  is  meant 
to  be.  When  reeling  in  or  drawing  line  in  by 
hand  no  slack  should  develope  as  these  fish 
get  away  so  easily,  when  you  consider  they 
hook  themselves  so  lightly. 

The  fish  may  he  hooked  firmly,  hut  you  must 
consider  the  great  depth  from  which  you  have 
to  draw  your  fish,  your  chances  of  getting  your 
fish  into  the  boat  are  quite  remote  indeed,  if 
you  do  not  handle  your  catch  properly  and 
skillfully. 

Night  Fishing 

Night  fishing  for  blue  pike  has  many  pleas- 
ant moments,  too,  particularly  when  you  know 
the  citizens  are  sweltering  in  the  heat  of  what 
has  been  an  unusually  humid  day,  there,  you 
are,  yourself  and  fishing  pal,  with  only  the 
gas  lantern  hetw^een  you.  It  is  comfortable  and 
cool.  Of  course  you  are  not  entirely  alone ; 
there  are  many  lights  blinking  here  and  there 
over  the  dark  Lake,  as  the  many  motor  boats, 
cruisers,  and  party  fishing  boats,  yes  even  sail- 
boats, rise  and  fall  on  gentle  swells. 

The  gas  lamp  is  hung  on  a boat  hook  that 
extends  some  two  feet  over  the  water.  It  wdll 
attract  insects  and  bugs,  hut  rest  assured  they 
will  not  bother  you  or  your  fishing  pal;  the 
light  is  their  only  attraction.  It  also  attracts 
the  minnows.  If  your  minnows  are  running  low’, 
here  is  your  opportunity  to  restock  your  sup- 
ply, if  you  have  a good  minnow  net  to  which 
is  attached  a long  handle.  Your  fish  also  no- 
tices when  he  comes  within  the  bright  beams 
of  the  light,  and  as  a consequence  his  hunger 
or  curiosity,  whatever  you  may  term  it  in  fish 
life,  will  lead  him  to  a quick  execution,  and 
if  the  executioneer  is  deft,  he  will  have  the 
fish  in  the  boat  before  anyone  can  say  “Jack 
Robinson.” 

Thrills  In  Fishing 

Blue  pike  fishing  has  many  thrills.  For  in- 
stance, you  go  out  into  Lake  Erie,  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  Peninsula,  in  a frail  out-hoard 
motor  boat,  or  a staunch  cabin  cruiser,  and 
you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  lake  elements; 
if  the  day  is  windy,  and  the  fish  are  striking 
fast  and  furious,  you  will  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  your  equilibrium,  if  you  have  a 
weak  stomach,  hut  once  you  take  your  mind 
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“LaSalle,  first  white  man  to  see  and  catch  this 
member  of  the  Pike  family,  called  them 
“Blue  Fish”. 


from  the  good  fishing,  all  may  not  he  so  well. 
Then  yon  have  days  when  the  lake  is  calm 
and  is  serene;  fishing  is  great.  Yon  look  up 
and  see  a cloud  or  mist  ajtitroaching  in  the 
distance. 

It  is  tlien  that  the  cautious  fisherman  pulls 
up  anchor  and  heads  for  shore.  Proltahly  lie 
will  not  make  it  before  the  squall  hreaks,  hut 
if  he  is  a good  hoatman,  he  should  receive 
nothing  more  than  a good  wetting  helore  he 
reaches  shelter. 

Commercial  Fishitig 

Commercially  the  Blue  Pike  are  caught  in 
jiond  nets  and  gill  nets  where  they  ahound. 
It  is  helieved  also  that  the  Blue  Pike  prefers 
clear  waters  everywhere  in  its  range,  and  is 
a fish  of  the  lakes,  rather  than  of  rivers,  and 
is  seldom  found  in  lakes  or  streams  with  mud 
hottoms.  As  to  its  feeding  hahits,  it  is  essen- 
tially a piscivirons  fish,  and  like  the  pike-perch 
would  feed  on  cray  fish,  small  sun  fish,  and 
of  course  chiefly  minnows,  which  it  seems  to 
take  most.  As  to  size  they  reach  a length  up 
to  20  inches  and  attain  a weight  of  around  12 
ounces  up  to  two  and  two-  and  one-half  pounds. 

Other  Stories 

The  story  of  Mis.  Huntington,  wife  of  the 
lighthouse  keeper  of  the  flashlight  on  the  outer 
heach  of  Presque  Isle,  who  caught  a Blue  Pike 


in  Hoi  seshoe  Pond,  no  douht  was  placed  there 
hy  tug  fishermen  when  they  came  in  from  the 
Lake.  These  undersized  fish,  when  one  was 
caught  hy  Mrs.  Huntingdon  weighed  about  six 
pounds. 

The  exiierience  of  fishermen  and  the  meth- 
ods enii)loyed  to  procure  them  and  results  ob- 
tained should  provoke  more  discussion  that  it 
does  in  our  scientific  journals. 

Although  Dr.  Huhhs  says  the  Blue  Pike  was 
discovered  and  made  known  in  1926,  the  fish 
it  is  helieved  was  discovered  hy  the  Indians 
and  made  known  to  the  first  white  man  who 
caught  one  long  before  the  16th  century.  It 
must  have  been  known  among  the  Frenchmen, 
as  LaSalle  states  in  his  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  that  while  he  was  sailing 
in  the  Griffin,  the  ship  came  to  rest  off  the 
shores  of  a great  peninsula,  which  of  course 
is  assumed  was  Presque  Isle,  and  many  Bine 
Fish  were  taken  of  goodly  size  and  numher. 
One  can  visualize  La  Salle  and  his  voyageurs 
hringing  forth  hy  seine  and  hook  and  line 
many  Blue  Fish,  and  later  serving  this  delici- 
ous and  delectable  sweet  meat  at  their  camp- 
fires along  the  route  of  discovery. 

Another  source  of  information  is  document 
No.  51,  issued  hy  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, on  the  “Fishery  Resources  of  the  United 
States,”  entitled,  “Letter  of  the  Secretary  of 


“Blue  Pike  fishing  is  really  something.” 
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Interior,”  and  approved  by  the  79th  Congress, 
first  session.  May  14,  1944.  On  page  114  of  this 
document  we  find  the  following: 

“THE  BLUE  PIKE,  WHICH  OCCURS 
ONLY  IN  LAKE  ERIE  AND  ONTARIO"  is 
the  most  important  of  these  fishes  to  United 
States  fishermen.  In  Lake  Erie,  where  this 
specie  has  been  studied,  most  fish  mature  when 
about  131/2  inches  long.  They  grow  to  he  about 
three  inches  long  in  their  first  year  of  life, 
seven  inches  in  their  second,  nine  and  one-half 
in  their  third,  and  IIV2  in  their  fourth.  The 
annual  catch  fluctuates  rather  widely,  in  recent 
years  between  three  and  six  million  pounds. 


At  the  time  this  document  was  written  it 
stated  of  the  three  states  that  produce  Blue 
Pike,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  size  limits. 
New  York  has  none,  and  additional  ])rotection 
is  afforded  by  closed  seasons  and  gear  regula- 
tions that  apply  to  the  fishing  as  a whole.” 

As  to  the  view  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Huhhs,  of  Blue 
Pike  being  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  in  abund- 
ance ( which  has  been  held  by  the  majority  of 
fishermen  in  this  section  for  many  years)  it  is 
contrary  to  that  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Fishing  report,  which  states  it  occurs  only 
in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  just  two  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  North  America. 


In  They  Go 


a 
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Thousands  of  walleye  fry  being  stocked  into  the  Black  Moshannon  Lake  in  Centre 
County  under  the  supervision  of  Centre  County  Fish  Warden,  David  Dahlgren,  the 
stocking  was  done  at  various  parts  along  the  lake’s  entire  shoreline  on  May  19,  1957. 


Ground  is  Broken  For 


DUTCH  FORK  LAKE 


The  long-heralded  construction  of  91-acre 
Dutch  Fork  Lake  officially  started  Friday,  May 
17th.  R.  Stanley  Smith,  of  Wayneshurg,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and 
sportsmen  federation  officials  turned  the  first 
earth  at  the  site  west  and  north  of  Claysville. 


In  a talk  preceding  the  turning  of  the  first 
earth,  Mr.  Smith  congratulated  Washington 
County  on  at  long  last  getting  under  way  the 
lake  construction  for  which  the  sportsmen  of 
the  county  had  worked  for  many  years. 

Smith  declared  the  Dutch  Fork  Lake  was  a 


Construction  of  Dutch  Fork  Lake  in  Donegal  Township,  near  Claysville,  was  officially 
launched  Friday,  May  17  with  groundbreaking  ceremonies  in  which  state  and  district 
officials  participated.  Pictured  turning  the  first  earth  at  the  site,  with  shovels  in 
hands,  are,  from  left,  Larry  P.  Tarr,  Pittsburgh,  secretary  of  the  Southwest  Division 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  R.  Stanley  Smith,  of  Waynesburg, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  commission,  and  John  Abajace,  Canton  Township,  Washington  County  delegate 
to  the  State  Federation.  The  lake  will  be  built  by  the  State  Fish  Commission,  with 
some  funds  available  from  the  federal  government. 


The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 100  persons,  representing  the  commis- 
sion, the  Washington  County  Sportsmen  and 
Conservation  League,  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  the  Donegal  Township 
supervisors,  and  others. 


fine  step  forward  for  Southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  the  Commission  earnestly  wants 
to  do  more  for  this  section  of  the  state.  He  said 
further  that  this  will  he  done,  if  the  needed 
money  is  provided.  He  pointed  to  the  prospect 
of  soon  acquiring  the  so-called  Alcoa  dam  and 
lake  near  Canonsburg. 
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In  an  earlier  talk,  William  Voigt,  Jr.,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  commission,  repeated  his 
urging  of  a year  ago  here,  when  he  inspected 
the  site,  that  the  township  supervisors  proceed 
as  quickly  as  practical  to  zone  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  new  lake,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a “honkytonk”  type  of  development 
there. 

“You  people  want  this  lake  area  to  remain 
clean  and  beautiful  and  attractive  for  your- 
selves and  your  families  to  enjoy.  This  can  he 
done  only  if  the  right  steps  are  taken  now,  by 
the  supervisors,  to  zone  the  place  and  prevent 
undesirable  development,”  he  said. 

William  Harrison  of  California,  president  of 
the  county  organization,  John  Ahajace,  of 
Washington,  county  delegate  to  the  State  Fed- 
eration, Larry  Tarr,  of  Pittsburgh,  secretary  of 
the  Southwest  Division  of  the  State  Federation, 


John  Laudadio  of  Jeannette,  president  of  the 
Southwest  Division,  and  others  took  part  in  tlie 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  ceremony. 

Also  present  was  Thomas  F.  O’Hara,  of 
Pleasant  Gap,  chief  engineer  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  a crew  of  his  key  men,  who 
staked  out  the  area  and  remained  to  finsh 
cleaning  up  details  of  getting  men  and  equip- 
ment on  the  site  for  the  actual  construction. 

The  lake  covering  an  area  of  some  91  acres 
is  expected  to  l)e  completed  Ijy  the  end  of 
summer  in  1958,  and  should  begin  to  provide 
fishing  by  1959.  The  total  cost  of  the  project 
is  estimated  at  approximately  $250,000.  Some 
idea  of  the  increase  in  costs  for  projects  of  this 
kind  can  well  he  observed  when  we  note  Lake 
Somerset  in  Somerset  County,  which  covers  an 
area  of  180  acres,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
in  October,  1956  for  a similar  amount. 
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Allegheny  Angling 


By  DAVID  N.  TAYLOR 


The  spine-tingling  gobble  of  a wild  turkey 
echoed  through  the  valley  as  we  crossed  the 
mist  covered  river,  and  waded  up  toward  the 
quiet,  dark  eddy,  lying  between  a small  grassy 
island  and  the  boulder  strewn  shore.  Except 
for  the  occasional  cry  of  a kingfisher,  as  he 
flashed  up  and  down  the  stream  and  the  deep 
thump  of  a drumming  grouse,  the  only  sound 
was  that  of  the  ever-moving  water,  splashing 
over  rocks  and  through  the  shallows.  This 
peaceful  scene  was  shattered,  however,  in  just 
a few'  minutes,  by  resounding  splashes  closely 
followed  by  the  excited  cries  of  two  excited 
fishermen,  tangling  with  some  of  those  excited 
Allegheny  River  bass.  True,  they  might  grow 
a hit  fatter  in  some  other  localities,  hut  you’d 
really  have  to  go  some  to  surpass  the  thrill 
you’ll  experience  when  you  suddenly  find  your- 
self tied  onto  one  of  these  fast-moving,  high- 
jumping,  streamlined  smallmouths. 

The  Allegheny  rises  high  in  the  mountains 
of  central  Pennsylvania  and  first  flows  north 
into  New'  York  State.  It  apparently  prefers  its 
home  state,  however,  for  soon  after  it  turns 
south  and  heads  for  Pittsburgh,  draining  the 
entire  western  section  of  the  state,  and  finally 
joins  the  Monongahela  to  form  the  mighty 
Ohio  River.  One  minute  rushing  through  narrow 
shallows  and  the  next  barely  moving  in  wide  lazy 
stretches,  this  famous  waterway  provides  scores 
of  fishermen  w ith  some  of  the  l)est  bass,  wall-eye 
and  inuskie  angling  imaginable.  In  a section, 
which  is  more  widely  known  for  its  battling 
brown,  brook  and  rainbow'  trout  it  is  easy 
to  see  wby  other  tyi)es  of  fish  would  be  forced 
to  take  more  or  less  of  a back  seat,  hut  this  is 
definitely  not  the  case.  With  the  coming  of  July 
and  the  opening  of  the  liass,  pike  and  muskie 
season,  the  greater  part  of  the  trout  men,  in 
the  vicinity  lay  aside  Coachmen,  .3X  leaders 


Everybody’s  after  muskies.  The  Upper 
Tidioute  Eddy,  taken  from  the  Tidioute  Bridge. 


and  salmon  eggs,  and  head  for  the  river,  loaded 
down  with  spoons,  spinners,  hellgrammites  and 
the  old  stand-by,  soft  shell  crabs.  Bait  stands 
appear,  like  mushrooms,  overnight.  Roadside 
taverns  and  restaurants  do  a land  office  busi- 
ness, with  fishermen,  pausing  on  their  way  out 
for  a hit  of  moonlight  casting  or  relaxing,  re- 
living the  past  days  pleasures.  The  trans- 
parent fly  boxes  have  lieen  replaced  by  those 
large  oval  bait  cans.  Spinning  and  bait  cast- 
ing rods  have,  in  a majority  of  the  cases,  re- 
placed the  long,  delicate  fly  lods.  Anglers 
stumble  along  the  shoreline,  turning  over  rock, 
in  search  of  crabs.  In  the  deeper  sections,  the 
sounds  of  oiitl)oards  and  oars  are  heard,  as  the 
fishermen  head  for  their  favorite  hole.  The 
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river  is  alive  again,  for  another  season. 

The  fifty  or  so  miles  from  the  New  Tork 
State  line  southwest  to  Tionesta  constitutes  the 
Upper  Allegheny,  and  is  easily  the  most  ))eauti- 
ful  and  the  most  productive  part  of  the  river. 
Like  any  other  river,  it  has  its  local  ‘hot  spots’ 
and  old  reliable  holes.  The  out-of-town  fisher- 
men can  easily  find  these  spots  with  just  a few 
inquiries.  The  people  here  are  quick  to  assist 
newcomers  with  directions  and  suggestions  and 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the  traveler 
feel  at  home. 

Beginning  at  the  tiny  crossroads  town  of 
Corydon,  less  than  a mile  from  the  state  line, 
the  Allegheny  angler  will  find  himself  in  the 
most  rugged,  wildest  section  of  the  river.  Here 
is  the  famous  Cornplanter  Indian  Reservation, 
where  the  descendants  of  John  O’Bail,  The 
Cornplanter,  the  last  of  the  great  Seneca  chiefs, 
now  live.  Here  much  of  the  river  is  controlled 
by  the  redmen  and  they  not  only  permit  fish- 
ing, but  encourage  it.  Some  operate  bait  stands 
and  boat  landings,  while  others  gain  their 
livelihood  by  acting  as  guides  for  fishermen. 
Others  sell  Indian  souvenirs  and  handicrafts 
and  it’s  a good  idea  to  pick  up  something  in 
this  line  for  your  wife,  so  she’ll  let  you  come 
back. 

Corydon  consists  of  a gas  station,  a barber 
shop,  two  stores,  one  restaurant  and  a typical 
ancient  small  town  hotel.  The  couple  who  oper- 
ate the  hostelry  are  brimful  of  hospitality  and 
helpfulness.  Any  information  regarding  fishing 
in  this  section  can  he  readily  obtained  here. 

The  first  occasion  that  we  had  to  fish  this 
section  of  the  river  was  really  a day  to  remem- 
ber. We  started  out  a couple  of  miles  below 
Corydon.  The  weather  had  suddenly  turned 
cold  and  a driving  rain  pelted  us  all  day.  We 
had  just  about  cast  ourselves  silly  and  had  nary 
a strike  to  show  for  it.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
we  stopped  in  at  the  hotel  to  warm  up  and 
dry  off.  The  owner,  who  doubles  as  cook,  bar- 
tender, hotel  clerk  and  general  information 
center,  suggested  that  we  try  the  quiet  water 
above  an  island  formed  by  the  entrance  of 
Willow"  Creek.  I doubt  whether  any  of  us  will 
ever  forget  the  two  hours,  from  about  six  to 
dark,  that  night.  We  all  caught  one  bass  after 
another,  no  matter  what  we  offered — bait, 
streamers,  spinning  lures,  plugs — we  took  fish. 
I seriously  believe  that  we  could  have  caught 
bass  on  old  cuff-links  or  can-openers  that  eve- 
ning. Although  we  have  never  experienced  that 


kind  of  luck  there  again,  we  have  always  <lone 
better  than  average  here. 

There  is  another  nice  spot  just  l)clow  the 
island  and  some  nice  fish  are  caught  in  the 
main  stream  between  the  island  and  the 
western  l)ank. 

Moving  downstream,  at  the  entrance  of  1 racy 
Run,  we  come  to  another  ‘fishy’  i)lace.  The 
water  is  up  to  eighteen  feet  deep  here  and 
contains  some  mighty  fine  wall-eyes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bass.  A few-  boats  and  all  varieties 
of  bait  are  available  at  Williams  boat  landing. 
Also  available  is  some  expert  advice.  There 
is  also  an  outside  chance  of  hooking  a muskie 
or  a big  rainbow"  while  fishing  this  length  of 
quiet  water. 


Hot  spot  at  Big  Bend. 


Below  here  the  river  rushes  over  a series  of 
gravel  bars  and  through  shallows,  forming 
several  islands  and  offering  the  wading  angler 
some  pretty  terrific  smalhnouth  action. 

At  Gowango,  a mile  long  stretch  of  quiet 
water  affords  some  deep  water  for  the  boat 
fisherman.  Bass  and  pike  are  numerous  licre, 
hut  the  interesting  part  of  this  spot  is  the  fact 
that  some  real  line-breaking  nuiskies  call  this 
home.  Evidence  of  this,  in  the  form  of  heads, 
can  he  examined  on  the  l)ack  of  Frank  Baatz’s 
home,  just  across  the  road.  Frank  operates  the 
boat  landing  and  supplies  the  bait. 
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South  of  here  the  wader  really  comes  into 
his  own.  A stretch  of  shallows,  five  or  six  miles 
long,  runs  down  past  the  sleepy  little  town  of 
Kinzua,  to  a sharp  turn  in  the  river  known 
locally  as  Big  Bend.  While  almost  any  spot 
here  will  produce  fish,  the  favorites  are  above 
Kinzua,  opposite  the  site  of  a long-burned 
hotel,  below  town,  a mile  or  two  at  Corn- 
planter  Island,  the  stretch  just  upstream  from 
the  Jinks  Hotel  and  just  above  the  bend  at 
Big  Bend.  Another  location,  which  should  not 
l)e  overlooked  is  at  the  entrance  of  Kinzua 
Creek,  Incidentally,  ‘Kinzua,’  roughly  trans- 
lated from  the  Seneca  language,  means  “The 
Place  of  Many  Fish,”  and  it  usually  is.  The 
deep  pool,  formed  by  the  entry  of  the  creek, 
was  a favorite  fishing  spot  of  the  redmen  years 
ago,  and  it  still  holds  the  same  attraction  for 
the  whites.  This  section  has  provided  us  with 
an  amazing  sight  on  several  occasions.  On 
warm  summer  evenings,  a couple  of  hours 
before  dark  you  can  wade  out  in  the  stretch 
of  riffles  between  Cornplanter  Island  and  the 
Jenks  Hotel,  and  watch  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
anglers,  all  within  sight,  and  all  catching  fish 
all  of  the  time.  At  least  a dozen  are  playing 


Fast  water  at  productive  Big  Bend. 


fish  at  one  time.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  hut  seems  to  happen  regularly. 

While  plugs  can  he  used  successfully  in 
much  of  the  area  covered,  so  far,  the  most 


widely  used  bait  is  the  soft  shell.  Hellgrammites 
and  nightcrawlers  are  also  widely  used  along 
with  small  spinners  and,  at  times  streamers, 
usually  white.  Below  the  Bend  there  lies  more 
deep  still  water  and,  while  the  other  baits  are 
used  successfully,  you  do  see  more  plugs  and 
spoons  in  action. 

From  Big  Bend  to  Warren,  the  fisherman 
will  pass  through  a series  of  deep  runs,  separ- 
ated by  short  rapids  and  riffles.  While  the 
wader  can  find  a lot  of  sport  in  this  area,  most 
of  the  really  good  water  is  deep  and  requires 
a boat.  There  are  no  boat  liveries  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  usually  a courteous  and  careful  angler 
can  borrow  or  rent  one  from  one  of  the  cabin 
owners  along  the  shore.  Another  tip — while 
most  of  the  travelers  use  Route  59,  which  fol- 
lows the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  road  to 
Hemlock,  which  leaves  Warren  at  the  Glade 
Bridge  and  follows  the  western  hank  affords 
many  more  aeeessihle  spots.  As  in  other  parts 
of  the  river,  a few  inquiries  will  lead  the  angler 
to  sueh  productive  locations  as  Hemlock  Eddy, 
at  the  settlement  of  Hemlock,  Wartle  Eddy 
and  Shipman  Eddy. 

The  Borough  of  Warren  seems  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  fishermen  of  all  sorts  and  it’s  a 
fact  that  some  of  the  best  angling  can  he  had 
right  in  the  city  limits.  Entering  the  city  from 
the  east  on  Route  6 the  highway  crosses  the 
river  over  the  previously  mentioned  Glade 
River  Bridge.  Below  this  structure  lies  a deep 
pool,  from  which  nice  bass  and  pike  are  taken 
daily.  This  spot  is  exceptionally  good  at  night. 
Farther  down  in  the  famous  Railroad  Bridge, 
which  is  easily  the  most  popular  spot  with 
the  local  rivermen.  A few  hundred  feet  more 
and  we  come  to  the  Hickory  Street  Bridge, 
where  you  can  tie  into  some  braggin’  size 
monsters,  less  than  a block  from  the  center  of 
town.  Just  west  of  the  city  limits  is  another 
good  spot,  at  the  site  of  the  Pennelec  Power 
Plant.  Proba])ly  the  most  interesting  spot  on 
the  entire  river  is  a short  ways  downstream. 
Here  is  the  lengendary  Gravel  Pit.  Gravel  has 
been  taken  from  the  river  at  this  point  for 
years  and  years,  forming  a tremendously  deep, 
mysterious  hole.  Some  say  it  is  bottomless. 
Local  talk  has  it  that  here  live  the  biggest 
fish  in  all  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  statement 
is  easily  believed  once  you  see  the  large  bass, 
wall-eyes  and  catfish  which  are  hauled  out 
with  amazing  regularity. 

There  is  one  other  very  good  spot  near  War- 
ren, where  Route  62  crosses,  on  the  Irwin 
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Bridge.  A short  walk  upstream  from  the  bridge 
would  put  you  in  Ittle’s  Eddy,  which  many 
of  the  local  anglers  swear  by. 

After  leaving  the  Irwin  Bridge,  Route  62 
follows  closely  the  western  shore  of  the  river, 
as  it  flows  south  again,  toward  Tidioute.  There 
is  approximately  six  miles  of  peaceful,  se- 
cluded river  to  try.  First  there  is  a nice  eddy 
at  the  entrance  of  Dunn  Run.  Then  several 
islands  dot  the  river,  providing  both  riffle  fish- 
ing and  calm  stretches.  Thompson’s  Island  is 
next  on  the  agenda.  It  cannot  he  missed  as 
there  is  one  of  the  state’s  many  interesting 
historical  markers  here,  commemorating  a 
battle  between  the  Indians  and  the  Whites. 
Below  here  lies  the  well-known  Thompson’s 
eddy.  Here  the  same  excellent  lironzeback  and 
wall-eye  fishing  continues  and  to  make  things 
quite  a hit  more  exciting,  the  muskie  fishing 
becomes  very  good.  The  river,  for  the  most 
part  here  is  deep  and  slow  and  plug  casting 
and  trolling  predominate.  From  here  to  Tidi- 
oute the  angler  will  have  at  his  disposal  such 
places  as  Connelly  Eddy,  Magee  Eddy,  Bimher 
Run  Eddy,  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Tidioute 
Eddies.  The  river  in  this  area  has  been  pretty 
well  commercialized.  Cabins,  camps  and  cot- 
tages line  the  banks.  Boat  landings  are  com- 
mon, so  there  is  no  difficulty  on  that  score. 
Many  eating  spots  and  stores  selling  groceries 
and  canned  goods  can  be  found  so  the  fisher- 
men will  not  go  hungry  here.  In  spite  of  all 
this  activity  and  presence  of  people,  the  river 
here  continues  to  produce  fine  catches  day  in 
and  day  out.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best-liked  holes 
is  directly  under  the  bridge  in  Tidioute.  The 
town  caters  to  the  sportsmen  and  it  honestly 
appears  that  more  hip  hoots  and  moccasins 
walk  along  the  narrow  main  street  than  dress 
shoes. 

Leaving  Tidioute,  we  find  the  best  known 
and  best  loved  muskie  water  in  the  state.  Bass 
and  pike  are  still  numerous  and  hungry,  hut 
that  magic  word,  Muskie,  overshadows  every- 
thing else.  Bait  casters  drift  down,  heaving 
huge  jointed  plugs  toward  the  weedy  shoreline. 
Trollers  more  slowly  up  and  down  the  river, 
dragging  spoons,  spinners  or  suckers.  Huge, 
angry,  battle-scarred,  sharp-toothed  fighters, 


twenty  to  forty  pounds  are  taken  regularly.  At 
the  entry  of  Dale  Run  there  is  a good  spot. 
About  six  miles  south  of  Tidioute,  at  East 
Hickory  lies  the  celebrated  Trunkyville  Eddy. 
Any  fishing  report,  that  is  worth  its  salt,  will 
contain  the  latest  happenings  at  this  popular 
muskie  hangout.  A short  distance  from  liere 
is  the  Macadamdale  Run.  This  is  a deep  run 
up  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  where  even  a novice 
has  an  excellent  ehance  of  hooking  one  of 
those  fresh  water  tigers.  Boats  can  ])e  obtained 
easily  all  along  the  stream.  And  in  case  your 
heart  can’t  take  the  strain  of  lighting  with  one 
of  these  muskies,  the  bass  and  pike  still  hit 
hard  and  there  are  spots  that  are  loaded  with 
washtuh-sized  cats. 

That  just  about  covers  the  fishing  in  the 
upper  Allegheny.  Below  here  civilization 
begins  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  river, 
in  the  form  of  pollution,  erosion  and  construc- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  only  real  good  fishing 
in  the  lower  Allegheny  occurs  in  the  spring, 
when  the  clear  soft  water  from  the  upper  river 
moves  down  and  predominates.  True,  there  are 
a few  isolated  areas  all  the  way  down  to  Pitts- 
burgh, which  offer  fair  angling,  hut  it  certainly 
can’t  hold  a candle  to  the  upper  valley.  In 
addition  to  the  best  doggone  fishing  in  the 
East  you  ean  enjoy  scenery  which  is  breath- 
taking in  spots  and  just  plain  beautiful  the 
rest  of  the  way.  You  have  the  choice  of  camp- 
ing out  in  rugged,  secluded  wilds  or  staying 
at  a crowded  resort  or  hotel.  The  weather  is 
usually  ideal,  with  cool  nights  to  offer  relief 
from  the  hot,  sunny  days.  The  people  are  just 
about  the  nicest,  friendliest  l)unch  that  you 
could  ever  find  and  the  fish  are  the  tastiest 
thing  that  you’ve  ever  pulled  your  weary  body 
up  to.  Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  Plan  a week- 
end there  and  after  a few  minutes  with  one  of 
those  high-hailing  smallmouths  or  the  deep- 
running walleyes,  or  a set  of  sore  knuckles 
from  the  strike  of  an  aggravated  muskie  and 
you’ll  he  convinced. 

On  second  tliought,  don’t  believe  a thing 
you’ve  just  read.  If  too  many  hear  about  this 
fisherman’s  paradise,  there  won’t  l)e  as  many 
fish  left  for  me.  And  I’m  on  my  way  back  now. 
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A 17-year  locusf  (cicada)  nymph  just 
before  its  final  molt. 


The  nymphal  case  after  the  adult  has 
emerged,  still  clings  where  it  was  molted. 


A newly  emerged  adult  before  wing  de- 
velopment and  final  color  stage. 


Body  c S; 

'i|i 


Mugicicadn  septemdecim  L„  completes  the  scientific  designation. 
To  the  layman,  however,  it’s  the  seventeen  year  locust.  And 
brood  XIV,  the  lot  due  this  year  (1957),  is  of  particular  note 
because  it  is  one  of  the  more  abundant  of  cicada  broods  whose 
life  cycle  si>ans  seventeen  years.  Other  important  broods  of  this 
insect  family,  from  the  standpoint  of  brood  size  and  distribu- 
tion, are  numbers  II,  VI  and  X,  due  in  1962,  1966  and  1970 
respectively. 


CICADA: , 

by  C.  ROBERT  GLOVER,  Chief 
Conservation  Education 


Though  these  are  the  most  important,  periodical  cicada  hroods 
do  appear  in  one  iilace  or  the  other  every  year,  showing  that 
in  the  past  these  insects  have  diverged  so  that  there  are  now 
seventeen  broods. 

In  the  South  is  a cicada  race  with  a thirteen  year  life  cycle,  the 
origin  of  which,  as  related  to  the  seventeen  year  race,  is  not 
as  yet  explained.  Some  places  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
several  of  these  broods  which  explains  why  they  may  be  observed 
th  ere  several  times  within  the  cycle  of  either  of  the  two  races. 
Ho  wever,  the  descendants  of  any  one  of  these  broods  will  not 
be  found  until  the  normal  thirteen  year  or  seventeen  year  life 
cycle  has  elapsed. 

Exceptions  to  a normal  cycle  will  occur  where  an  abundant 
food  supply  would  enable  individuals  of  a brood  to  gain  a 
little  and  aiipear  a year  ahead  of  schedule.  Others  with  a scanty 
food  supply  may  be  delayed  a year  beyond  the  expected 
appearance.  These  are  few  in  number,  however. 

This  remarkahle  insect  is  a native  of  North  America.  The 
fact  that  an  earlier  generation  of  this  year’s  (1957)  brood,  in 


all  its  abundance,  constituted  a welcoming  committee  < 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  is  credited  by  some  for  tli'^ 
ing  called  locusts.  Because  of  their  great  number,  com  ^ 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  newcomers  to  the  horde  of 
referred  to  in  the  Bible,  the  Pilgrims  disregarded  the  phjiif 
of  the  insects  and  called  them  locusts,  by  which  they  a ■# 
commonly,  though  mistakingly,  referred.  Today,  as  the  t 
are  found  from  Vermont  to  Northern  Florida,  w'est  to  11 
drawn  roughly  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas.  * 

The  adult  is  about  an  inch  long,  with  a stout  blaclw 
orange  eyes,  legs  and  wing  veins.  The  wings  when  i 
extend  considerably  beyond  the  body.  In  the  far  Sout  dj 
will  atipear  in  early  May,  but  near  their  northern 
appearance  may  he  as  late  as  early  June.  The  insects  are  ui, 
in  evidence  for  about  four  to  five  weeks,  and  are  part  ib. 
noticeable  in  and  near  wooded  areas.  ^ 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  smaller  twigs  o A 
shrubs  and  even  in  herbaceous  plants.  The  oak,  the  :f! 


A cluster  of  adults  just  before  their  maiden 
flights  and  . . . 


One  crash  landed  in  a Center  County 
stream  and  is  eyed  by  a trout  . . . 


A small  pine  is  as  good  a molting  place 
as  any. 


while 


Full  maturity  and  development  is  attained. 


Ready  for  flight  and  the  job  of  perpetuate 
ing  its  kind. 
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le  apple  trees  seem  to  be  preferred  though  more  than 
n -five  kinds  of  trees  are  attacked. 

Keggs  are  placed  in  slits  made  in  rows  by  the  ovipositor 
t;  twig  thus  punctured  is  liable  to  break  off  either  entirely 
u in  part.  These  eggs  hatch  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  and 
raiphs,  ant-like  in  appearance,  drop  to  the  ground.  They 
c too  and  feed  by  sucking  sap  from  plant  roots,  in  the 
! the  seventeen  year  race,  until  the  seventeenth  spring 
Hatching.  Most  of  them  burrow  to  between  six  and  eighteen 
,e  below  the  surface.  During  the  appointed  spring,  after 
r molts  as  the  nymphs  grow,  they  burrow  upward,  nearly 
1 surface,  but  do  not  usually  complete  the  journey  until 
b or  the  final  molt,  which  produces  the  adult.  At  the  proper 
ydth  moisture  and  temperature  as  factors,  the  nymphs  crawl 
l(  their  burrows,  a greater  number  in  the  afternoon  and 
and  make  their  respective  ways  to  any  of  the  objects 
tned  earlier.  On  these  they  molt  for  the  last  time  to  be- 
eidults,  ready  for  flight  the  next  morning, 
b harm  these  adult  insects  inflict  on  plant  life  is  confined 


to  the  egg  laying  process.  The  adults  of  the  periodical  cicada 
species  do  not  eat. 

They,  however,  are  preyed  upon  by  numerous  enemies  and 
parasites.  Some  birds  feed  on  them,  while  others,  upon  coming 
out  of  the  ground,  fall  prey  to  various  mammals,  numbered 
among  which  are  skunk,  opossum  and  fox. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  species 
of  cicadas  other  than  the  periodical  races  and  common  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  East  the  dog-day  cicadas 
present  themselves  during  late  July  and  August.  Most  of  these 
species  are  somewhat  larger  than  their  periodical  cousins,  and 
generally  are  black  and  olive  green  with  a white  powder  or 
“bloom”  on  the  underside  of  the  body.  They  supposedly  have 
about  a two  year  life  history.  A few  of  these  species  greatly 
resemble  the  periodical  cicada  in  color,  but  are  smaller  and 
appear  more  than  a month  after  the  latter  have  disappeared. 

Other  species  of  the  cicada  family  are  rather  large  insects 
with  bodies  of  from  two  to  three  or  more  inches  in  length  and 
quite  stout.  Their  wings  are  correspondingly  large,  and  in  some 
species  have  a spread  of  more  than  six  inches. 

The  adult  males  in  all  species  have  vocal  organs  located  on 
the  underside  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  abdomen  and  covered 
by  extensions  backward  of  the  metathorax.  No  hearing  organ 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  with  certainty  in  either  sex. 

The  control  of  the  insect  is  another  story,  and  will  be  left 
to  those  interested  to  search  it  out  in  other  media  or  through 
other  authority. 


n misses. 


The  action  does  not  go  unobserved  and 
on  enterprising  ongier  acts  accordingly. 


Even  before  the  locust,  now  bait,  reaches 
the  water,  another  pass  is  made. 


Final  proof  that  trout  will  take  them. 
The  one  with  the  hook  in  it  was  number  4. 


Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon 

(Editors  note:  We  hope  no  one  yells  “sacrilege”  after  reading  the 
following,  tvhich  is  reprinted  from  the  Newsletter  of  the  Harris,  Texas, 
Soil  Conservation  District.  It  transforms  into  modern  idiom,  or  shirt- 
sleeve English,  the  biblical  story  familiar  to  most  readers  of  The 
Angler.  And  why  does  this  appear  in  a magazine  by  and  for  fisher- 
men? Those  versed  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  harm  deforestation 
can  produce  in  siltation  and  in  reduced  floiv  of  streams  will  know!) 


There  are  many  fruitful  stories  in  the  Bihle.  One  is  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  where  Hiram  of 
Tyre  and  King  Solomon  formed  a lumher  and  ship  liuilding  partnership.  They  sent  80,000  haul- 
ers and  70,000  eutters  into  the  Tall  Cedars  above  Lehanon  (pop.  1,000,000).  The  Lebanon  news- 
papers and  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  hailed  this  as  the  dawn  of  a new  industrial  era,  with  hands 
playing,  flags  flying,  and  speeches  at  the  cutting  of  the  first  tree.  It  was  a “new  industry.” 

Hiram,  Solomon  & Co.  made  a pot  of  money.  They  built  fleets  of  ships  and  made  a killing 
by  cornering  the  world  supply  of  incense  and  myrrh.  To  celebrate,  they  Ijrought  the  glamour  girl 
of  their  time,  (the  Queen  of  Shel)a),  to  Lehanon  for  a whale  of  a party.  Those  were  big  doin’s 
worthy  of  today’s  tycoons,  Texas  style. 

Then  what  happened?  The  Queen  of  Sheba  lost  her  voice,  lost  her  figure  and  her  good 
looks,  and  went  l)ack  home  and  married  the  drummer  in  her  hand. 

Hiram  and  King  Sol  made  out  right  good  money  wise.  But  their  rape  of  the  forests  ruined 
the  country  in  a few  years.  Tlie  1,000,000  people  of  Lehanon  dwindled  to  a handful  of  villagers, 
eking  out  a l)are  existence.  And  the  Lord  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  land  where  good  steward- 
ship was  unknown. 

This  is  a lesson  for  all  humanity. 


Lake  Reclamation  Pays  Off 


Washington,  one  of  the  states  most  blessed 
with  excellent  natural  fishing  water,  has  led 
the  nation  in  lake  reclamation  through  chemi- 
cal treatment.  The  total  of  lakes  treated — 278 
in  all — is  impressive.  So  is  the  fact  that  these 
have  been  treated  in  only  slightly  more  than 
ten  years. 

Nor  have  the  lakes  been  small,  by  Pennsyl- 
vania standards.  The  largest.  Diamond  like, 
covered  more  than  4,000  acres.  That  is  bigger 
than  Conneaut  lake,  in  Crawford  county. 

In  a recent  bulletin  the  Sport  Fishing  In- 
stitute commented  on  the  progress  Washington 
state  has  made,  and  noted  that  of  40  lakes 
reclaimed  in  the  last  two  years  12  had  been 
treated  previously. 

The  Institute  said  it  was  fallacious  to  think 
of  chemical  reclamation  as  a “one-time  capital 
investment.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  ran  the  comment,  “it  is 
a tool  that  should  he  used  periodically.  In  that 
respect,  it  is  somewhat  like  maintenance  stock- 


ing, though  far  less  frequent,  far  more  effective, 
and  far  less  expensive  in  the  long  run.” 

The  chief  reason  for  repeating  chemical 
treatment  in  Washington  has  l)een  the  fact  that 
the  lakes  treated  have  in  time  become  rein- 
fested with  rough  or  trash  fish. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  chemical  reclama- 
tion is  still  in  its  infancy,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  try  to  prevent  the  early  deterioration 
of  treated  lakes,  by  forliidding  the  use  of  min- 
nows as  bait  when  the  waters  are  reopened. 
This,  in  itself,  won’t  guarantee,  that  unwanted 
fish  won’t  become  a nuisance,  since  there  will 
he  some  undetected  violations  of  the  rules,  and 
since  some  trash  fish  may  he  missed  by  the 
chemical  at  the  time  of  treatment.  However, 
it  should  delay  the  time  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
give  a repeat  treatment  to  the  lakes  that  have 
been  treated  or  are  now  scheduled  for  reclama- 
tion. 
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Fish  Coiiiiiiission  Regional  Biologists 


Robert  Bielo 

Mr.  Bielo  was  born  on  August  9,  1924,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Ed  Markham 
School  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  finished  an  academic  high 
school  course  at  the  Linesville  High  School  in  Lines- 
ville.  Pa.  Bielo  is  a graduate  of  the  Elizabethtown 
College,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  where  he  earned  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Mr.  Bielo  is  not  a newcomer  to  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, having  been  employed  as  a fish  warden  over  a 
period  of  four  and  one-half  years,  where  he  gained 
wide  field  work  experience.  On  April  1,  19.56,  he  was 
appointed  a fishery  manager  and  assigned  to  the 
Southeast  Region  of  the  Commission  with  offices  at 
Hellam,  York  County. 


Curtis  Simes 

Mr.  Simes  was  born  on  December  23,  1923,  in 
Christiana,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.  On  May  1, 
1956,  he  became  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Fishery 
Management. 

He  is  a graduate  of  the  Christiana  High  School  and 
the  Scott  Senior  High  at  Coatesville,  where  he  pursued 
a college  preparatory  course.  Following  his  discharge 
from  the  Army  Air  Force  in  1946,  Simes  was  associated 
with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  In  1953  he  was  a unit  leader  in  fishery 
management  for  the  Conservation  Commission  of  West 
Virginia,  stationed  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia. 

A graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  he  also 
studied  fish  management  at  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 

On  April  16,  1956  Mr.  Simes  was  appointed  fishery 
manager  for  the  South  Central  Region  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  with  offices  at  201  Ridge 
Road,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


Dan  Reinhold 

Mr.  Reinhold  was  born  on  March  24,  1931,  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  attended  the  Raub  Jr.  High  School  in 
Allentown  and  graduated  from  the  Allentown  High 
School  in  1949.  His  advanced  education  was  obtained  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  where  he  pursued 
a course  in  zoology  and  entomology.  Since  leaving  the 
University,  he  has  been  a consultant  on  sport  fishing 
and  biology  in  the  Catasauqua  and  Philadelphia  areas. 
He  also  served  as  an  assistant  aquatic  biology  researcher 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  during  which  time 
he  was  a part  time  instructor.  Reinhold  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on 
April  1,  1956  and  has  been  assigned  to  the  North 
Central  Region,  with  offices  at  644  W.  Main  St.,  Lock 
Haven. 
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Roger  Reed 


Mr.  Reed  was  born  on  June  29,  1929,  in  Turtle  Creek, 
Allegheny  County.  He  attended  the  Turtle  Creek  public 
schools,  and  later  finished  a four-year  course  at  the 
Penn  Township  High  School  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
prepared  for  college.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  with  a major  in  zoology.  Of  this  institu- 
tion he  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  1951,  an  M.S.  degree 
in  1953  and  the  Ph.D.  in  1956. 

Formerly  employed  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake, 
the  American  Brake  Shoe  Company  of  Meadville  and 
the  J.  and  L.  Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  he  later 
became  a graduate  assistant  in  the  zoology  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  April  1,  1956  he  was  appointed  fishery  manager 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  and  assigned 
to  the  Northwest  Region,  with  offices  in  Conneaut- 
ville. 


Daniel  Heyl 

Mr.  Heyl  was  born  on  September  16,  1928  in  Warren, 
Ohio.  He  is  a graduate  of  the  Muncy,  Pennsylvania 
High  School,  and  obtained  his  B.S.  degree  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  where  he  also  earned  an  M.F. 
degree  majoring  in  forestry  and  wildlife.  He  devoted 
several  years  as  an  aid  unit  leader  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  later  be- 
coming associated  with  the  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation 
and  Parks  Commission  assigned  to  research  and  manage- 
ment. Immediately  before  being  employed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  he  was  associated  in  foresta- 
tion  work  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 

Mr.  Heyl  was  appointed  a fishery  manager  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on  April  25,  1957  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Southwest  Region  of  the 
Commission  with  offices  at  R.  I).  2,  Somerset. 


Buddy  L.  Jacob 

Mr.  Jacob  was  born  on  April  3,  1931,  in  St.  Johns, 
Michigan.  He  is  a graduate  of  St.  Johns  High  School 
and  of  the  Michigan  State  College  (now  University), 
graduating  with  a B.S.  degree  in  June,  1953. 

He  spent  a year  in  the  employ  of  the  Michigan 
Conservation  Department  and  for  three  years  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Deiiartment, 
coming  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on 
April  1,  1957. 

Mr.  Jacob  is  the  fishery  manager  assigned  to  the 
Northeast  Region  of  the  Commission  with  offices  at 
546  Main  Street,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
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TMIH;iLiE  WCilEAlR 


Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  ivherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and 
outdoors  gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  tvith  no  in- 
tention of  endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


Hedtlon  Catalog 

This  hook  is  more  than  a catalog,  it’s  al- 
most a fisherman’s  hible.  . . Illustrations  and 
data  on  72  popular  sport  fish,  how  to  catch 
them,  four  pages  of  fishing  tips  from  the  ex- 
perts, and  a special  offer  on  fidl  color  fish 
plaques,  slah-mounted  ready  for  hanging. 

Just  drop  a line  to  Heddon’s,  Dowagiac, 
Michigan,  and  hint  that  you’re  interested. 


The  New  “Microloii” 

Produced  under  infra-ray  process.  A durable 
line  with  very  small  diameter.  Shadow-grey 
finish  limits  visibility  in  water. 

— Horrock’s-Ilihotson  Co. 

Utica,  New  York 


Rani 

New  fresh  water  spinning  lure.  Features  bird 
wing  blade  and  is  available  in  ]/g  and  1/3 
ounces.  By 

— The  Airex  Corporation 

411  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Weber  Hi-Gloss  Jig 

Gaining  such  popularity  among  fresh  water 
fishermen.  The  jig  is  a deep  one  that  gets  down 
where  they  are.  Sizes  for  spinning  and  casting 
— Weber  Lifelike  Fly  Co. 

Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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Fish  Commission  In-Serviee  Training  Confemire 


Those  in  attendance  and  reading  left  to  right — front  row  kneeling — John  S.  Ogden, 
Warden  Supervisor,  Southeast  Region;  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  Supervisor,  Northwest 
Region;  Lester  C.  Ogden,  Acting  Warden  Supervisor,  North  Central  Region;  Roger  Reed, 
Fishery  Manager,  Northwest  Region;  Robert  Bielo,  Fishery  Manager,  Southeast  Region; 
Ralph  O.  Singer,  Warden  Supervisor,  Northeast  Region;  Minter  C.  Jones,  Warden  Supervisor, 
Southwest  Region,  and  DeWayne  Campbell,  Fishery  Biologist. 

Back  row  standing  left  to  right — Jack  Miller,  Fishery  Biologist;  Harold  Corbin,  Warden 
Supervisor,  South  Central  Region;  Curtis  Simes,  Fishery  Manager,  South  Central  Region; 
Keen  Buss,  Fishery  Biologist;  Daniel  Reinhold,  Fishery  Manager,  North  Central  Region;  Dr. 
Albert  S.  Hazzard,  Assistant  Executive  Director;  Daniel  Heyl,  Fishery  Manager,  Southwest 
Region;  Dewey  Sorenson,  Superintendent  of  Fish  Hatcheries;  Gordon  Trembley,  Chief  of  Aquatic 
Biology;  Wallace  Dean,  Member  of  the  Fish  Commission;  Buddy  L.  Jacob,  Fishery  Manager, 
Northeast  Region;  William  W.  Britton,  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement  and  William  Voigt,  Jr., 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


An  in-service  training  conference  of  fishery 
managers  and  research  liiologists  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  was  conducted  May 
22,  23  and  24,  1957.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Administration  Building  at  Fisherman’s 
Paradise.  The  first  day  was  largely  devoted  to 
a discussion  of  field  techniques  and  methods. 
Thursday  and  Friday  morning  were  given  over 
to  a discussion  of  fish  management  programs 
such  as  the  trout  stocking  program  and  the 
various  regulations  now'  in  effect  which  might 
be  imposed  in  order  to  achieve  a better  fish 
harvest.  Included  in  these  discussions  was  con- 


sideration of  possible  future  research  projects 
to  he  undertaken  when  funds  are  available. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  and  Friday  morning, 
several  members  of  the  Fish  Commission  were 
present,  also  Executive  Director  illiam  Voigt, 
Jr.  warden  supervisors,  and  the  chiefs  of  law' 
enforcement  and  of  fish  propagation.  The  need 
for  full  cooperation  of  all  divisions  within  the 
Commission  was  emphasized  throughout  the 
discussions.  This  was  considered  to  he  espe- 
cially important  at  this  time  when  rising  costs 
of  services  and  materials  are  making  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  travel  and  effect  other  economies. 
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N.  W.  Streams  Improve  With  Weather 

Good  catches  of  northern  pike  have  been 
made  since  the  weather  warmed  up.  Otter,  Big 
Neshannock,  and  Sandy  Creeks  have  all  )>een 
producing  and  even  some  of  the  feeder  streams 
have  had  northerns  caught  out  of  them. 

— Richard  Al)planalp,  Warden, 
Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties 

Artificials  Take  Them 

Wliile  checking  fishermen  at  the  Tionesta 
Dam  tunnel  outlet  one  evening,  I watched  an 
angler  catch  a rainbow  trout,  2 walleyes  and 
3 bass,  all  within  a period  of  twenty  minutes. 
He  was  using  artificial  lures. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden, 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 

Two  For  One 

Wile  patrolling  Thorn  Creek,  I noticed  a 
fisherman  with  2 trout  about  8 inches  in  his 
landing  net  anchored  in  the  stream.  He  hooked 
into  another  one  about  15  inches,  and  when 
he  used  his  net  to  land  it,  the  2 trout  in  his 
landing  net  got  away. 

— Clifton  E.  Iman,  Warden, 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 

Staff  Of  Life,  With  A Twist 

While  patrolling  Mill  Creek  during  creel 
census  hours,  1 came  across  a boy  of  about 
seven  years.  I watched  him  fish  for  awhile  and 
then  asked  him  what  he  was  using  for  bait.  He 
told  me  bread.  Finally  his  bread  soaked  up  and 
dropped  off  what  1 thought  was  a hook.  I 
noticed  the  boy  had  a safety  pin  for  a hook, 
and  the  pin  was  closed.  1 said  to  him  yon  can’t 
catch  fish  with  that  hook  closed,  and  he  came 


right  haek  at  me  with  “That’s  the  secret  when 
the  fish  bite  the  bread  the  pin  opens  up  and 
you  catch  the  fish.”  I find  that  you  just  can’t 
get  ahead  of  kids. 

— Kenneth  Aley,  Warden, 

Potter  County 

Snapper  Soup  Is  Ripe! 

While  doing  fish  salvage  in  a Wayne  County 
Lake  near  Honesdale  under  the  direction  of 
fishery  manager  Bud  Jacob  we  were  successful 
in  taking  from  the  net  two  large  snapping 
turtles.  One  weighed  351/4  lbs.  and  measured 
19  inches  from  top  to  bottom  of  shell,  and  the 
other  weighed  33  Ihs.  The  turtles  were  large 
enough  to  lift  the  net  nearly  18  inches  to  the 
surface  to  obtain  air. 

— Harland  F.  Reynolds,  Warden, 

Wayne  County 

Well  Distributed 

The  trout  fishing  in  Susquehanna  County 
this  year  has  been  far  and  away  the  best  we 
have  ever  had.  In  addition  to  the  four  new 
trout  streams  which  have  been  stocked  this 
year,  there  have  been  two  loads  of  federal 
trout  stocked  in  the  streams.  All  this  has  added 
up  to  the  finest  trout  fishing  Susquehanna 
County  has  ever  enjoyed.  The  fishing  pressure 
has  lieen  siuead  around  so  that  no  one  stream 
has  been  fished  “to  death”  but  all  the  water 
areas  have  produced  very  well. 

— G.  Max  Noll,  Warden, 

Susquehanna  County 

Now  You  See  Me — Now  You  Don’t 

While  patrolling  Tuscara  Creek  in  Juniata 
County  on  May  30th,  at  the  point  known  as 
the  Stong  Fait,  I saw  a branch  of  a tree  com- 
ing upstream.  It  was  about  150  yards  down- 
stream when  I first  noticed  it.  The  branch 
came  up  to  within  about  25  yards  of  where  I 
was  and  disappeared.  In  about  five  minutes  a 
beaver  came  from  the  edge  of  the  stream,  swam 
down  to  where  I first  saw  the  branch.  Soon 
another  branch  started  upstream  and  into  the 
same  hole.  Three  trips  were  made  by  the 
beaver.  On  the  fourth  trip,  and  about  half  way 
down  the  flat  stretch  of  water,  something 
alerted  the  animal  and  a quick  dive  under  the 
water  was  the  last  seen  of  it. 

— C.  V.  Long,  Warden, 
Juniata  and  Perry  Counties 
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Fishery  Management  Doing  Good  Joh 

In  OctoJjer,  1956,  Cowan’s  Gap  Lake  was 
cliemically  treated  and  stoeked  with  rainhow 
trout.  This  lake  is  now  producing  some  of  the 
finest  trout  fishing  ever  known  in  this  section 
of  the  state. 

— Bryce  Carnell,  Warden, 
Franklin  and  Fulton  Counties 

Bow-Arrow-Carp 

The  bow  fishermen  are  really  beginning  to 
show  up  in  this  district.  They  can  be  observed 
on  almost  any  evening  on  both  the  Frankstown 
and  Raystown  branches  of  the  Juniata  River. 
One  carp  on  display  at  a Huntingdon  sport- 
ing goods  store  weighed  in  at  29  pounds,  length 
37  inches. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

Proof  of  the  Pudd’n 

In  1953  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
introduced  the  muskellunge  into  the  Pymatun- 


ing  Lake.  This  year  we  placed  experimental 
nets  in  the  Lake  to  cheek  size  and  growth  rates. 
Seven  muskellunge  from  31  to  35  inches  were 
taken  and  after  scale  reading  were  j)ositively 
traced  to  the  1953  planting.  All  fish  taken  were 
jaw  tagged  before  returning  them  to  the  lake, 
and  since  that  time  two  untagged  muskellunge 
in  the  same  size  range  have  been  taken  ])y 
fishermen. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  Supervisor, 

Northwest  Region 

Conneaut  Lake  Is  Producing 

During  the  month  of  May  while  patrolling 
Conneaut  Lake,  I found  fishermen  catching  a 
large  nundjer  of  small  walleyed  pike  ranging 
from  9 inches  to  12  inches.  This  is  unusual  for 
this  lake,  either  a good  hatch  or  the  fry  that 
have  been  stocked  are  coming  on. 

To  date*  there  has  been  one  41-inch  inuskie 
caught  and  one  39-inch  muskie  killed  l)y  a 
motorboat. 

— Edward  O.  Pond,  Warden, 

Crawford  County 


Where  There’s  A Will  There’s  A Way! 


Stanley  Skiba  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  prepares  to 
dunk  “garden  hackle”  in  the  South  Branch  of 
the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  near  Tunkhannock  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Skiba,  38-year-old  father  of  two  children, 
was  injured  seven  years  ago  in  a rock  fall  in 
a coal  mine.  Paralyzed  from  the  waist  down, 
he  has  been  confined  to  this  wheel  chair  since 
the  accident. 

He  waits  all  Winter,  he  says,  for  the  first 
bloom  of  Spring.  “I  read  about  fishing  all 
Winter  and  fish  all  Summer,”  he  added. 
Friends  drive  him  to  his  favorite  spots  along 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania’s  trout  streams  and 
ponds  and  lakes.  They  park  him  beside  a likely 
hole  and  leave  him  there. 

“There’s  an  advantage  in  this  wheel  chair,” 
he  mused.  “I’m  not  tempted  by  that  other  hole 
just  around  the  bend  because  I just  can’t  get 
there.  I’ve  learned  to  fish  the  one  place  for 
hours  on  end.” 

His  friends  say  the  system  works.  Stanley 
usually  has  most  of  the  fish. 


Photo  by  Frank  Stout,  The  Scranton  Times. 
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Foe  of  Cvood  Fishing  • • • 

Your  Name  is  MYD 

By  R.  F.  “Dick”  JENNINGS 


So  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  greatest  com- 
mon enemy  of  good  fiishing  water  is  MUD — 
valuable  top  soil  that  has  been  washed  into 
our  streams  by  erosion  due  to  faulty  land  man- 
agement practices.  Whether  suspended  in  the 
water,  making  it  turbid,  or  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  a lake  or  stream  as  silt,  it  destroys 
fish  and  fishing  opportunities.  Soil  belongs  on 
the  land  where  it  is  valuable,  not  in  the  water 
where  it  becomes  harmful. 

Research  has  established  that  fish  grow  more 
rapidly  in  clear  waters.  Bass  in  clear  ponds,  for 
example,  increased  their  weight  six  times  while 
the  bass  in  muddy  ponds  were  doubling  their 
weight.  It  has  further  been  proved  that  fish 
reproduce  more  successfully  in  clear  water  and 
that  food  (plankton)  is  thirteen  times  more 
plentiful  in  clear  water.  These  microscopic 
organisms  need  light  to  he  able  to  grow — and 


light  can’t  penetrate  muddy  waters. 

Muddy  waters  make  poor  fishing  and  they 
are  also  a sympton  that  our  land  is  being 
robbed  of  its  richness.  Already,  according  to 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  have  lost 
by  erosion  the  use  of  25,000,000  acres  of  once 
highly  valuable  cropland  and  75,000,000  acres 
of  land  which  was  once  good  for  marginal 
farming.  Every  year  an  additional  5'00,000  acres 
are  washed  away.  Erosion  costs  our  land  own- 
ers $557,000,000  every  year. 

To  successfully  combat  any  enemy  you  must 
first  know  who  he  is  . . . put  this  dirty  black- 
guard high  on  your  list  of  undesirables — MUD. 
Then,  do  whatever  you  can  to  get  rid  of  him 
— an  active  interest  in  the  conservation  pro- 
gram of  your  local  rod  and  gun  club  is  a good 
place  to  start.  Make  a speech,  plant  a tree, 
write  your  Congressman  . . . 


LONG  LONG  TRAIL 


AHTHUR  S.  SNYDER 

CHARLES  F.  BERKEY 

Senior  Fish  Warden 

Pocono  Charlie 

The  June  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Angler  pauses  to 

Angler  was  already  on  press  when  the 

pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles  F. 

news  of  Art  Snyder’s  death  reached  us. 

Berkey. 

Arthur  S.  Snyder,  a senior  fish  warden  in 

An  avid  fisherman  and  nimrod,  Pocono 

Union  County  of  some  twenty-two  years 

Charlie  was  truly  a symbol  of  leadership 

service,  passed  away  at  noon  on  Wednes- 

whose  memory  will  brighten  and  shine  as 

day.  May  22.  Art,  as  he  was  more  genially 

an  example  of  fair  play  and  clean  outdoor 

known,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties. 

conduct  and  behavior  throughout  the 

was  also  in  charge  of  Pennsylvania’s 

years  to  come. 

Fisherman’s  Paradise  near  Bellefonte,  for 

Born  in  Easton  in  1874,  he  passed  away 

a period  of  seventeen  years. 

quietly  on  April  26,  1957,  following  a 

On  behalf  of  the  Fish  Commission 

brief  illness. 

family — the  Angler  pays  signal  salute  to 

One  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  sportsmen. 

the  memory  of  a loyal  fellow  employe — a 

we  like  to  think  that  he  hut  tarried  as  he 

loved  pid)lic  servant — a sterling  husband 

passed  our  way,  and  we  all  feel  so  much 

and  father. 

better  for  his  having  been  with  us. 
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^^Tliiinibs  Down” 


THUMBS  DOWN 

means 

DON’T  CLOWN! 


For  some  thirty  millions  of  Americans  of  all 
ages,  boating  has  proved  the  most  exciting  and 
invigorating  of  all  sports.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
safest! 

Yet — just  as  motoring  has  its  irresponsible 
“hot-rod  jockeys”  and  “drag-race  show-offs” — 
so  does  boating  have  a few  smart-alecks  who 
imperil  the  safety  of  themselves  and  others. 

Out  of  a desire  to  curb  the  outlandish  and 
exhibitionistic  behavior  of  this  reckless  minor- 


il>  lias  siMiing  a new  idea — “Ihumlis  Down 
Means  Don’t  Clown!”  The  objective,  which  is 
endorsed  by  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  is  simply  to  discourage  <langerous 
antics  by  giving  the  warning  signal  “Thumbs 
Down”  to  the  offender. 

It  is  suggested  that  whenever  we  see  a i>er- 
son  who  makes  a pest  of  himself  by  clownish 
behavior  in  or  around  a boat,  we  can  give  him 
the  unmistakable  “Thumljs  Down”  sign — uni- 
versally recognized  signal  of  disapproval.  When 
he  sees  you  make  this  sign,  he’ll  know  he’s 
doing  something  he  shoiddn’t  do.  He’ll  know 
that  others  know  it,  too.  If,  in  common  with 
the  vast  majority,  he’s  a true  sportsman,  he 
will  stop  his  foolishness  and  act  like  a gentle- 
man. 

So — “Thundis  Down”  to  the  clown! — And 
happy,  safe  boating  for  all! 


Wilfred  Baumgartner  Explains 


Following  publication  of  “How  Do  You  Like 
This  For  a Long  Shot”  on  page  four  in  the 
May,  1957  Angler,  we  have  received  many  fun- 
poking letters  relating  to  the  age  of  Mr.  Baum- 
gartner. We  confess,  no  attention  was  given  to 
the  fishing  licenses  of  Mr.  Baumgartner,  except 
for  the  strange,  believe  it  or  not  incident  of 
his  having  been  issued  the  same  number  two 
years  consecutively.  According  to  Mr.  Baum- 
gartner’s letter  which  follows,  it  appears  that 
the  license  issuing  agent  misunderstood  him. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

May  28,  1957 

Dear  Mr.  Barrett: 

Allow  me  to  apologize  for  any  inconvenience 
caused  you  by  the  discrepancy  on  the  age  col- 
umn of  my  1946  fishing  license. 

If  it  has  done  nothing  else,  it  certainly  has 
stimulated  some  reader  interest,  and  proven 
the  close  scrutiny  of  your  suliscrihers. 

Having  gotten  like  serial  numbers  in  con- 


secxitive  years  was  quite  a feat,  but  it  couldn’t 
match  my  getting  a year  younger,  could  it? 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was  about  1946 
when  applicants  for  fishing  licenses  were  re- 
quired to  fill  out  a form  which  included  a liirth 
date  space.  If  this  was  the  case,  then  the  age 
of  25  yrs.  or  my  1946  license  was  purely  an 
issuing  agents  miscalculation,  since  I was  horn 
Nov.  16,  1922.  It  should  have  l)een  23  yrs.  be- 
cause I reached  my  24th  birthday  that  ensuing 
Nov.  of  1946,  and  was  23  yrs.  of  age  in  Jan. 
1946  when  I was  issued  the  license.  This  is 
the  only  explanation  I can  give  for  this  dis- 
crepancy. 

As  for  having  waited  this  long  in  bringing 
this  oddity  to  your  attention;  well,  I just 
wasn’t  concerned  enough  aliout  it  until  friends 
encouraged  me  to  mail  it  in. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wilfred  Baumgartner 
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By  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


From  the  middle  of  June  right  up  to  the  last  day 
of  trout  season  is  the  time  to  switch  from  daylight 
fishing  to  that  “nightmarish”  type  of  angling  called, 
appropriately,  “night  fishing.” 

The  streams  at  this  time  of  year  are  low  and  clear, 
Trying  to  entice  those  lunker  trout  with  the  usual 
methods  brings  only  hap-hazard  success.  Those  old 
brownies  just  aren’t  having  any  during  the  daylight 
hours.  Comes  dark  their  attitudes  change  abruptly  and 
they  move  slowly  from  their  secluded  niches  to  go  on 
the  prowl. 

At  this  point  our  hero  enters  the  picture,  loaded 
down  with  the  paraphernalia  that  is  peculiar  with  the 
night  fisherman.  His  equipment  usually  includes: 

1 — Heavy  duty  wet  fly  or  streamer  rod 

2 — Several  leaders  7'  and  9'  long,  about  ten  pound 
test,  with  a couple  of  dropper  loops  18”  apart. 

3 — Landing  net  and  creel 

4 — Boots  or  waders 

5 — Dozen  or  so  night  flies 

6 — Flashlight 

7 — Snakebite  kit 

8— Mosquito  dope 

9 — .22  Pistol  (With  permit  to  carry) 

10 — Thermos  of  hot  coffee  and  a couple  of  sandwiches 

11 — Pocket  knife 

12 — Hook  hone 

The  flies  he  uses  are  standard  patterns,  but  they  are 
tied  in  sizes  8 to  1/0.  A 4 or  , 3 inch  snell  is  attached 
which  makes  fly  changing  much  easier.  Some  of  the  best 
fly  patterns  are:  Black  Gnat,  Reub  Wood,  Yellow  and 
dark  Cahill.  Royal  Coachman,  White  Miller.  A typical 
leader  would  consist  of:  Black  Gnat,  White  Miller,  and 
Yellow  Cahill.  Make  the  flies  with  bulky  bodies,  and 
use  extra  amounts  of  materials  for  the  wings  tail  and 
hackle.  (See  drawing). 

Some  anglers  like  to  use  split  shot  to  sink  the  flies, 
but  actually  the  weight  of  the  flies,  once  they’re  soaked 
is  sufficient  to  take  them  down. 


FISHING  AT  NIGHT 

Before  we  get  into  the  actual  fishing  there  are 
several  precautions  which  you  should  observe.  The  first 
is:  DON’T  TRY  THIS  TYPE  OF  FISHING  ALONE. 
Take  your  buddy  with  you.  In  case  of  accidents  you  can 
help  each  other.  Another  thing  that  you  might  run 
into  at  this  time  of  year  is  that  “dad  blasted”  critter 
called  the  rattler.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  experienced 
the  cold  chills  caused  by  the  “buzzing”  of  one  of  those 
lethal  lads  you  know  what  I mean.  It’s  especially  un- 
nerving walking  along  a brushy  path  in  the  wee  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  The  best  thing  to  do  if  you  hear 
a rattler  is  to  stop  dead  in  your  tracks  until  you  locate 
him  with  your  flashlight.  Then  you  can  eliminate  him 
with  your  .22.  It’s  best  not  to  swing  your  arms  when 
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walking  along,  especially  near  rock  ledges  or  fallen 
timber.  Keep  your  arms  chest  high.  This  will  cut 
down  your  chances  of  being  bitten  on  the  hands  or 
arms.  Boots  or  waders  do  a pretty  good  job  of  pro- 
tecting your  legs.  The  snake  bite  kit  is  pretty  good 
insurance  in  case  you  should  be  bitten  and  having  a 
buddy  along  to  administer  first  aid  and  then  get  you  to 
a doctor  will  go  a long  ways  toward  keeping  up  your 
morale.  (Anybody  still  wanta’  go?) 

The  night  fisherman  usually  arrives  at  his  favorite 
stretch  of  water  about  an  hour  before  dark.  This  gives 
him  ample  time  to  make  a few  practice  casts  to  deter- 
mine how  much  line  he  can  use  without  snagging  any 
tree  limbs  or  brush  that  might  be  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. The  best  type  of  water  to  fish  is  a long  fairly 
deep  pool  with  more  shallow  water  at  the  foot  and  along 
the  edges.  (See  sketch)  After  a few  warmup  casts  the 
fisherman  sits  down  to  await  dusk. 

Make  your  first  cast  across  the  current  and  slightly 
downstream.  Let  the  line  swing  down  into  the  foot  of 
the  pool  and  give  it  a little  time  to  sink.  Then  slowly 
work  the  flies  towards  you  with  short  jerks.  Usually 
though,  you  won’t  have  time  to  work  the  flies  at  all, 
because  the  strike  will  come  when  the  flies  swing  into 
the  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  the  pool.  And  brother 
you  better  be  ready,  because  oT  Mr.  “Nite  owl”  Brown 
hits  hard!  The  first  couple  of  rounds  will  probably 
go  to  the  trout,  because  in  darkness  you  won’t  be  able 
to  steer  him  around  snags  and  rocks.  However,  with  a 
little  perseverance,  you  should  be  able  to  bring  him  to 
the  net.  And  this  presents  another  problem.  If  you 
can  imagine  catching  a black  cat  in  a dark  room  at 
midnight  then  you  pretty  well  have  the  picture.  How- 
ever, if  your  buddy  has  heard  the  commotion  and  has 
come  over  to  investigate,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
is  easy:  He  can  hold  the  light  while  you  do  the 
honors.  Don’t  count  on  your  buddy  every  time  though, 
because  if  the  fish  are  really  hitting,  he'll  no  doubt 
be  busy  himself,  so  it’s  up  to  you  to  get  him  in  the 


CAST  TO  HERE.  THEN  LET 
CURRENT  SWING  FLIES 
INTO  TAIL  OF  POOL  . 


GRAVEL OR  SAND  BAR 


net  yourself.  After  you’ve  caught  a fish  let  the  pool 
rest  for  a half  hour  or  so,  or  go  on  to  another  hole 
close  by. 

Some  pools  will  yield  two  or  three  nice  trout,  and 
don’t  be  surprised  if  you  make  a double  now  and 
then.  If  you  think  you  had  troubles  trying  to  land  a 
single,  then  wait  till  you’ve  got  two  trout  on  the  end 
of  your  line. 

A few  other  things  you  might  catch  besides  trout 
are:  Black  bass,  bats,  chubs,  water  snakes,  coons,  etc. 
They  just  add  a little  spice  to  the  game.  Some  of 
those  chubs  grow  to  lunker  proportions  in  some  of  the 
larger  streams,  and  will  give  you  a good  battle. 

After  exhausting  all  the  possibilities  at  a pool  it’s 
either  time  to  <niit  or  move  to  another  hole.  Right 
about  here  is  the  time  to  enjoy  one  of  those  sand- 
wiches and  a cup  of  coffee.  You’ll  find  by  this  time 
you’ve  really  \vorked  iii)  an  appetite. 


Boy^  Dog  and  Catfish 

Here’s  a Fish  Story  With  a !^ew  Wrinkle 


This  is  a fish  story — hut  with  a new  twist — 
ahoiit  a ])oy  and  his  dog. 

Tainaqua  fishermen  Peter  Smulligan  swears 
he  saw  it  happen.  And  he  has  friends  who  haek 
him  it[). 

On  Saturday,  Tippet’s  Swamp  in  Carhon 
County — east  of  Hauto  Dam — was  stocked  by 
the  state  with  several  hundred  catfish. 

During  the  stocking,  a Itoy  appeared  with  his 
fishing  pole  and  line.  He  was  told  it  was  all 
right  to  fish. 

The  way  Smulligan  tells  it,  you  could  see  the 
fresh-stocked  fish  swimming  within  several  feet 
of  shore.  The  hoy  prolialily  figured  he  was  in 
for  a good  day’s  haid.  But  something  went 
wrong. 


For  about  a half  hour,  the  hoy  tried  and 
failed  to  get  a bite. 

He  was  on  the  verge  of  giving  up  when  sud- 
denly his  dog  leaped  into  the  water,  dipped 
his  head  and  came  up  with  a catfish.  He  carried 
the  fish  unharmed  to  his  master. 

The  dog  repeated  his  tactics  five  times,  each 
time  to  the  delight  of  the  boy.  Five  times  he 
came  hack  with  a catfish  and  placed  it  at  the 
l)oy’s  feet. 

It  was  just  a little  later  that  the  hoy  packed 
his  belongings.  With  his  dog  and  the  fish,  he 
walked  up  the  road. 

Like  Huck  Finn,  he  probably  had  a good 
story  to  tell  ^vhen  he  got  home. 

Tho  Morning  Call,  Allentown 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


Conservation  Pledge 

I give  my  pledge 
as  an  American  to  save 
and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country -its  soil  and 
minerals.  If s forests, 
waters,  and 
wildlife. 


POWER  BOATINO 

•c  _ 


No.  llie  typesetter  didn't  go  haywire  while 
potting  the  heading  over  this  editorial.  The 
(joestion  marks  were  thrown  in  deliberately, 
for  the  reason  that  perhaps  no  other  phase  of 
onldoor  reereation  lias  eansed  more  question- 
ing and  chin  seratehing  than  iiower  boating. 

Froliahly  no  other  segment  of  the  recrea- 
lional  indnstr>  is  growing  as  fast  as  that  hav- 
ing to  do  with  boats  and  boat  motors. 

Anyone  who  goes  on,  or  takes  a look  at, 
sneh  Pennsylvania  waters  as  Lake  Wallenpan- 
pack;  Conneant  Lake;  the  Susipiehanna  River 
at  Harrisburg  or  at  Long  Level  near  Wrights- 
ville;  the  jiools  of  tlie  Sehuylkill;  the  reservoir 
above  the  Raystown  Dam  in  the  .luniata;  the 
\lleghcny,  the  Ohio,  the  Monongahela  and  tlie 
Reaver  Rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
numerous  other  spots,  knows  what  is  meant. 

I he  waters  are  filled  with  an  infinite  variet> 
of  powered  craft.  They  are  used  for  many  ])iir- 
poses.  including  fishing,  Avater  skiing,  sightsee- 
ing and  Sliced  cruising. 

At  \V  allenpaiqiaek  there  Avere  approximately 
2. .500  resident  iioAver  boats  in  the  1956  summer 
season.  In  the  smnniei-  of  1957  the  miniher  had 
grown  to  2,900. 

At  Conneant.  v\hieh  is  only  about  four  miles 
long  and  a mile  Avide.  there  were  1,500  resident 
power  boats  in  1956.  ami  close  to  1,800  in  1957. 

These  n nmlims  do  not  include  the  hundreds 
of  boats  brought  in  on  eartops  and  trailers  on 
wf'ek  emL  and  holidays. 

W here  is  the  saturation  point?  Hoav  many 
mor(‘  can  these  Avaters  ahsorh? 

PoAver  boating  has  been  likened  in  some 
ways  to  automohiling.  Some  folks  helive  that 
it  can  expand  indefinitely  uithout  diffienlty. 
But  is  that  true? 

More  highways  ran  he  built,  and  better  ones, 
to  handle  the  added  auto  traffic.  The  Federal 
(TOAernment.  in  eollahoration  with  the  states, 
is  noAv  entering  a niultihillion-dollar  program 
that  will  crisscross  the  country  Avith  more  than 
40.000  miles  of  superhighways. 


But  man  can't  huild  a riAcr.  Lakes  and  im- 
poundments— yes,  to  the  extent  that  available 
locations  and  funds  permit.  And  these  are  be- 
ing done  in  some  places.  They  Avill  furnish 
some  relief  from  congestion  hut  only  until 
they  too  become  overloaded,  if  the  small  boat 
fleet  continues  to  grow.  By  and  large,  hoAvever, 
Ave  must  make  do  Avith  Avhat  boating  Avaters  Ave 
have. 

This  means  that  if  all  boat  users  of  existing 
waters  are  to  have  a fair  part  of  Avhat  is  avail- 
able, there  must  he  sharing.  There  must  he 
tolerance,  understanding  and  consideration  of 
the  other  felloAV,  whocAcr  he  may  he  and  Avhat- 
CAer  legitimate  Avater  sport  he  enjoys. 

If  equitable  sharing  cannot  lie  achieved 
otheiAvise,  the  constituted  authorities  may  one 
day  have  to  come  to  zoning  the  waters  setting 
markers  and  instituting  patrols,  to  assure  that 
the  fishermen  stay  in  their  allotted  areas,  the 
water  skiers  over  here,  the  pleasure  cruisers 
over  there,  and  so  no. 

Today  a power  boater  can  violate  any  section 
of  existing  law,  even  cause  an  accident  in  which 
other  persons  are  killed  or  injured,  and  after 
[laying  a fine  can  go  right  hack  on  the  same 
water  and  indulge  iu  the  same  reckless  pas- 
time— if  he  wishes. 

There  surely  must  come,  and  quickly  if  the 
situation  is  not  to  get  entirely  out  of  hand,  a 
system  of  licensing  iiower  boat  operators,  so 
that  licenses  can  he  revoked  and  the  right  to 
boating  jileasures  denied  in  flagrant  eases  of 
reckless,  careless  or  hazardous  boating.  In  this, 
power  boating  is  indeed  very'  much  like  car 
driving.  Highway  safety  jieople  have  found  that 
the  threat  of  losing  a diver’s  license  is  a jiower- 
ful  deterrent  to  improper  ilriving. 

Pennsylvania  doesn’t  have  much  alternative. 
The  problem  is  real,  and  a solution  must  he 
found. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Dangerous  Three 


SNAKES  ALIVE! 


By  J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 

Editor 


RATTLESNAKE  FANGS  . . . Fangs  are 
highly  modified  teeth,  sharp  and  hol- 
low; behind  the  jaw  of  each  side  of 
the  head  lies  a poison  gland  in 
which  venom  is  made;  when  snake 
forces  fangs  into  victim’s  flesh, 
venom  is  squeezed  from  glands 
through  a duct  and  into  the  hollow 
fangs;  action  is  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  a hypodermic  needle 
and  syringe,  venom  is  a liquid;  yel- 
lowish in  color. 


Dangers  and  hazards  encountered  by  fisher- 
men and  outdoorsmen  generally,  are  not  con- 
fined to  accidents.  Though  bodily  hurt  by  fall- 
ing is  most  prevalent  on  the  mishap  list, 
fatigue,  overexertion,  sunstroke,  drowning  and 
confusion  account  for  many  of  the  outdoors 
casualties  each  year.  To  all  of  these  must  be 
added  the  bites  of  poisonous  snakes. 

According  to  “Snakebite  Manual”  published 
by  the  National  Safety  Council,  there  are  some 
2,000  poisonous  snake  bite  cases  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  63%  are 
suffered  by  stepping  on  or  near  the  snake;  27% 
by  stooping  to  pick  up  objects  near  which  a 


snake  is  coiled;  6%  by  catching  and  handling 
snakes;  3%  by  reaching  under  objects,  and  1% 
while  sleeping. 

Among  the  venemous  snakes  in  the  United 
States,  three  species  are  found  in  Pennsylvania 
—the  timber  rattlesnake  (crotalus  horridus 
horridus)  the  copperhead  (agkistrodon  con- 
tortrix  mokeson)  and  the  Eastern  massasauga 
(sistrurus  catenatus  catenatus)  the  latter,  by 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  rattles  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a small  timber  rattler.  It,  however,  is 
rare  and  reportedly  confined  to  the  counties 
of  Allegheny,  Butler,  Crawford,  Lawrence, 
Mercer  and  Venango,  in  Pennsylvania. 
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TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalus  hor- 
ridus  horridus)  . . . Th‘s  is  called 
the  “yellow”  phase  becajse  the 
ground  color  is  sulphur-yellow;  the 
pattern  is  black  chevron-shaped 
blotches  across  the  body;  timber  rat- 
tler is  our  largest  poisonous  species, 
reaching  a maximum  of  about  5 feet 
in  Pennsylvania;  most  common  in 
sparsely  settled  mountainous  regions 
but  in  late  summer  often  descends 
into  valleys  to  obtain  water. 


According  to  Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting,  Curator 
of  Herpetology  at  the  Carnegie  Museum  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  greatest  size  of  the  three  in  the 
State  is  attained  by  the  timber  rattler — up  to 
5 feet  in  length.  The  copperhead  and  the  mas- 
sasauga  may  attain  lengths  up  to  3^  feet 
though  most  often  the  massasauga  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three. 

Although  snakes  can  and  do  go  for  months 
without  eating,  when  not  in  hibernation  or 
captivity,  they  have  prodigious  appetites.  An- 
other characteristic  is  their  aversion  to  temp- 
erature extremes.  Below  40  degrees  F.  they 
beeome  extremely  lethargic — their  muscles  be- 
come virtually  inoperable.  Temperatures  above 
100  degrees  invariably  prove  fatal.  They  are 
most  active  when  the  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 60  and  90  degrees.  The  body  tempera- 
ture of  a snake  is  generally  about  1 degree 
above  the  temperature  of  its  surroundings. 

When  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  sun  is 
low  in  the  horizon,  snakes  sun  themselves 


around  logs,  rocks,  sandy  patches,  pipelines, 
fences,  utility  poles,  paths,  country  roads, 
bridges  and  the  masonry  around  them.  As  the 
season  advances,  they  may  still  be  found  near 
these  same  locales  but  generally  out  of  the 
direct  sunlight. 

Safe  conduct  when  in  vicinity  of  such  sur- 
roundings can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 
Don’t  plaee  any  part  of  your  body  in  a posi- 
tion where  it  could  be  within  striking  range 
of  a poisonous  snake.  By  way  of  explanation, 
the  following  precautions  constitute  safe  and 
sane  practices: 

When  walking  on  country  roads,  paths  or 
trails,  remain  alert.  The  alternative  is  to  auto- 
matically give  wide  berth — 5 feet  will  do — to 
brush,  logs,  stumps  or  rocks  that  line  your 
course  of  travel.  The  reason  being  that  the 
striking  range  of  a snake  is  about  two-thirds  of 
its  length  forward,  one-third  of  its  length  up- 
ward. 

When  leaving  a car  or  truck  in  the  vicinity 


TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE  (Crotalus  hor- 
ridus horridus]  . . . The  dark  ground 
color  makes  this  individual  the 
“black"  phase,  but  colors  cannot  be 
correlated  exactly  with  sex;  timber 
rattlers  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
warm-blooded  prey,  chiefly  rodents 
and  birds;  from  7 to  12  young  are 
born  in  September;  has  been  re- 
corded from  46  counties  but  is  now 
extinct  in  some  of  these,  such  as 
Allegheny. 
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EASTERN  MASSASAUGA  (Sistrurus 
catenatus  catenatus)  . . . Rare  in 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  recorded 
only  from  Allegheny,  Butler,  Craw- 
ford, Lawrence,  Mercer,  and  Venango 
counties;  top  of  head  covered  with 
iarge  piates,  distinguishing  it  from 
timber  rattlesnake;  has  a small  rat- 
tle and  a central  row  of  squarish 
spots  along  the  back;  partial  to  prai- 
ries and  marshy  areas;  amount  of 
venom  injected  is  small  but  snake 
must  be  considered  dangerous;  pro- 
duces from  5 to  9 young  in  August 
or  September;  maximum  length  SVj 
feet. 


of  objects  described  earlier,  do  not  step  onto 
the  ground  before  looking.  Make  sure  car 
doors,  windows  and  trunk  are  closed,  as  snakes 
have  been  known  to  crawl  into  cars  thus  left 
open. 

Do  not  walk  to  overhanging  banks  and 
ledges,  rock  ledges  and  walls  or  fences,  or 
similar  places  where  snakes  are  prone  to  rest. 

Do  not  jump  across  streams  or  ditches  unless 
you  are  certain  you’ll  land  clear  of  places 
where  snakes  might  he  present. 

Do  not  sit  on  stumps,  fallen  trees  or  rock 
and  stone  walls  without  carefully  examining 
the  spot  and  immediate  vicinity. 

Do  not  step  over  obstacles  without  looking 
first,  particularly  when  the  obstacle  is  a log, 
fallen  tree  or  large  rock. 

In  lifting  logs,  boards,  poles,  etc.,  lift  from 
the  end.  Never  use  bare  hands  for  such  work 
if  picks  or  other  tools  are  at  hand. 

When  handling  straw  and  grass  cuttings, 
etc.,  use  a pitch  fork. 

Never  enter  a hoat  without  carefully  examin- 
ing it.  The  warmth  afforded  hy  the  inner  sur- 
face of  a hoat  is  attractive  to  a snake  hent  on 
sunning  itself. 

When  working  or  climbing  around  rocks  or 
outcroppings,  never  take  a handhold  or  a step 
without  being  certain  it  is  clear  of  snakes. 

Never  reach  into  a hole  in  the  ground  with 
hand  or  arm  bared. 

Do  not  make  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  brush 
or  rock  piles  or  wood  litter  without  first  shak- 
ing down  the  area. 

If  you  are  gathering  rocks  for  a fireplace 
or  any  purpose,  before  lifting  the  rock,  tilt 


it  by  its  far  edge  toward  you.  In  that  manner 
if  there  is  a snake  under  it  you  have  a mea- 
sure of  protection. 

Do  not  gather  firewood  after  dark. 

To  the  foregoing  precautions,  you  may  be 
able  to  add  some  of  your  own. 

Despite  all  the  listed  do’s  and  dont’s,  nothing 
will  imprint  precautions  on  one’s  mind  more 
indelibly  than  personal  experience  or  observa- 
tion of  a snake  incident.  Over  the  past  fifty 
years,  the  author  has  observed  some  very  grave 
and  alarming  human  contacts  with  poisonous 
snakes  that  have  lent  themselves  to  super- 
caution. One  experience  occurred  on  the  sun 
side  of  Peter’s  Mountain  in  Upper  Dauphin 
County  some  years  back.  Returning  home  on 
foot  from  a two-day  trout  fishing  jaunt  in 
Clark’s  Valley  with  my  dad  and  brother  Roy, 
we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  and  cool  our 
catch  at  the  Hanover  Spring  about  midway  up 
the  mountainside.  Roy  was  first  to  reach  the 
spring,  whereupon  he  lay  on  his  belly  to  lap 
up  a drink.  Almost  simultaneously  my  dad 
and  I spotted  a large  rattler  directly  above  him 
within  a foot  of  his  head,  coiled  and  ready  to 
strike.  In  a firm  but  low  tone,  and  quickly, 
dad  ordered  Roy  to  remain  still — “There  is  a 
rattler  directly  over  you,  don’t  move,”  he 
said,  while  he  swiftly  drew  his  pistol,  fired 
and  killed  the  coiled  menace. 

Another  was  the  experience  of  John  Fenton, 
a game  protector  then  in  charge  of  the  state 
game  refuge  in  Perry  County.  John  stopped 
along  the  trail  to  remove  some  tree  branches 
which  had  blown  over  a high  bank.  Upon 
reacbing  down  to  grasp  the  limbs,  he  suddenly 
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RATTLESNAKE  RATTLES  . . . The  num- 
ber of  rattles  does  not  indicate  the 
snake’s  age;  a new  segment  is  added 
each  time  the  skin  is  shed,  which  may 
be  several  times  a year;  rattles  are 
brittle  and  terminal  portions  often 
wear  out  or  break  off;  segments  fit 
together  loosely,  and  when  snake 
vibrates  its  tail,  the  segments  rub 
together  producing  a buzzing  noise; 
rattlers  do  not  always  warn  before 
they  strike. 


felt  a sting  between  the  second  and  third 
knuckles  of  his  left  hand.  In  quick  succession 
he  noted  fang  punctures  and  a large  copper- 
head slithering  into  the  brush.  A seasoned 
veteran  of  the  outdoors,  he  iininediately  tied 
a kerchief,  tourniquet-fashion,  around  his  arm 
at  the  elbow  then  slit  the  wound  with  his 
pocket  knife.  He  headed  for  home  from  where 
his  family  physician  was  summoned.  Despite 
doing  the  right  things  and  prompt  medical 
attention,  John  was  hedfast  for  more  than  a 
week,  a dangerously  sick  man. 

By  way  of  precaution  in  the  event  of  snake 
bite,  the  mouth  should  never  he  applied  to 
suck  the  poison.  The  venom  of  a poisonous 
snake  which  would  thus  enter  the  mouth  may 
be  equally  dangerous  if  it  reached  a tooth 
cavity,  or  even  worse,  a cut  lip  or  mouth  sore. 
Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  the  prompt  use 
of  a tourniquet,  suction  must  be  applied  im- 
mediately. And  in  a type  of  syringe  that 
permits  the  operator  to  see  and  be  certain 
that  the  venom  is  being  sucked  out  of  the 
wound.  That  venom  must  be  prevented  from 
spreading  through  the  body. 


It  is  equally  essential  that  the  suction  he 
controlled,  increased  as  desired  and  easily  and 
quickly  administered,  hy  the  victim  alone  if 
necessary.  This  requires  a dependable  easy-to- 
manage  reciprocating  suction  syringe  made 
with  precision. 

Suction  must  be  maintained  up  to  15  hours 
for  about  15  minutes  out  of  each  hour,  or 
until  under  the  care  of  a physician.  Coinci- 
dental with  this  suction,  the  tourniquet  must 
be  released  slightly  at  regular  intervals  to 
prevent  mortification,  as  a result  of  stopped 
lilood  circulation,  from  setting  into  the 
wounded  member. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average 
adult  rattler,  for  example,  injects  about  225  mg. 
of  deadly  venom  on  a strike.  Authorities  state 
that  25  mg.  is  the  lethal  quantity  to  a man 
weighing  approximately  150  pounds.  There- 
fore, life  depends  upon  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  and  to  a large  extent,  upon 
the  type  and  quality  of  a syringe’.  The  latter 
is  the  heart  of  every  snake  bite  kit. 

Among  tbe  several  approved  kits  on  the 
market  is  one  that  was  introduced  to  Angler 


HEAD  OF  A COPPERHEAD  . . . Tri- 
angular-shaped; plain  coppery-red; 
like  all  pit  vipers,  it  has  a pit  on 
each  side  of  the  head  between  the 
eye  and  the  nose;  potentially  dan- 
gerous, but  it  is  so  secretive  that 
bites  are  infrequent;  young  are  born 
fully  equipped  with  fangs  and 
venom  and  are  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size. 
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Snake  Bite  Kit 


readers  in  the  “New  Things  in  Tackle  and 
Gear”  department  on  page  20  of  the  February, 
1957  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler.  There 
are  others.  Additional  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  inquiry  of  the  Medical  Service  Cor- 
poration, 1474  West  Hubbard  St.,  Chicago  22, 
Illinois. 

It  all  adds  up  to  constant  vigilance  when  in 
Pennsylvania’s  woods  or  along  her  streams  or 
lakes.  The  chances  are  you’ll  never  see  a snake, 
poisonous  or  otherwise,  especially  if  its  aware 
of  your  presence  or  approach.  It’s  those  that 
are  unaware  of  you  that  you  must  be  alert  for. 
And  if  both  you  and  the  snake  let  down  the 
guards  and  you  are  bitten,  keep  your  head. 
Take  the  steps  described  earlier,  including 
prompt  medical  aid.  You  may  be  a sick  person 
for  awhile,  but  you’ll  live  . . . not  to  be 

bitten  again. 


Pennsylvania  Ontdoor 

Colnmnists  Win 

Xational  Acelaim 


Steven  Szalawicz 


Eldy  Johnston 


In  a nation-wide  contest  established  to  stim- 
ulate broader  public  interest  in  the  outdoors, 
two  of  Pennsylvania’s  outdoor  editors  were 
honorably  acclaimed  for  quality,  quantity,  cir- 
culation and  pertinence  and  vitality  of  subject 
matter. 


They  are  Steven  Szalawicz,  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Oil  City  Derrick,  and  Eldy  Johnston, 
outdoor  editor  of  the  McKeesport  Daily  News. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America  in  conjunction 
with  Johnson  Motors. 
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Remember  the  CCC? 


Some  observations  on  the  depression  - born  agency 
and  the  prospect  of  a modern  connterpart 


By  ERNEST  F.  SWIFT 

Executive  Director,  National  Wildiife  Federation 


Sweet  violets,  sweeter  than  all  the  roses. 
Covered  all  over  from  head  to  foot 
Covered  all  over  with  . . . Siveet  Violets. 


With  this  song  on  their  lips  over  3,000,000 
youths  of  America  invaded  the  forests,  the 
swamps,  the  mountains,  the  hinterlands  and 
made  conservation  history.  Officially  it  was 
Public  Law  No.  5,  of  the  73rd  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  31,  1933:  “An  Act  ...  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restoration  of  the  country’s  de- 
pleted natural  resources,  among  other  useful 
work,  through  the  agency  of  those  unemployed, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed.”  With  these 
prophetic  words,  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  born. 

In  great  part  the  CCC  camps  were  a social 
experiment  and  morale  builder  to  overcome 
the  nation’s  fear  of  fear.  Millions  of  idle  and 
bewildered  boys  from  Brooklyn  to  Podunk 
were  put  to  work.  Their  jobs  had  a two-edged 
purpose:  to  build  confidence  and  character, 
and  bring  financial  aid  to  their  distressed 
families. 

From  the  beginning  the  watchword  was 
action.  Camps  were  scheduled  to  the  federal 
services,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 


Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Indian  Serviee,  National  Parks,  for  the  wildlife 
refuges  and  soil  conservation;  almost  simul- 
taneously camps  were  allocated  to  the  states 
for  various  conservation  projects.  The  United 
States  Army  was  drafted  to  furnish  organiza- 
tional leadership  for  the  far-flung  venture  and 
to  supply  equipment  for  immediate  action. 

It  was  truly  an  amazing  spectacle,  this  con- 
servation on  the  march;  amazing  in  the 
rapidity  of  execution  as  a peace-time  effort. 
Boys  flocked  to  county  seats  and  city  halls 
to  enroll,  from  neat  city  homes  and  from  the 
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.slums,  from  villages  and  farms,  and  from  the 
backwoods.  And  the  psychology  of  determined 
action  brought  new  hope  and  life  to  nearly 
every  corner  of  the  land. 

The  execution  l)ewildered  a people  who  were 
becoming  dangerously  stoic  to  their  economic 
situation.  The  even  tenure  of  the  country 
village  would  be  startled  of  an  early  morn- 
ing to  find  that  a long  train  had  heen  shoved 
onto  a siding  during  the  night  and  with  shouts 
and  orders  was  erupting  men  and  trucks  and 
tents  and  food  and  field  kitchens;  or  it  could 
be  a lone  siding  in  the  woods,  in  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  desert  or  an  Indian  reservation. 
After  a protracted  period  of  confusion,  hard- 
boiled  sergeants  would  corral  their  charges  in 
trucks — a mob  they  scornfully  called  them — 
and  the  noisy  cavalcade  would  start  for  its 
camp  site.  By  night  there  would  be  a tent 
city,  a CCC  camp  would  have  come  into  exist- 
ence. 

The  entire  proposition  took  a great  deal  of 
shaking  down  with  many  fantastic  aspects. 
Some  boys  were  misfits  from  the  start  and 
hard  to  handle,  some  quit,  others  were  dis- 


charged. Some  Army  officers  were  out  of  their 
element  and  had  to  he  shifted;  others  had 
no  concept  of  the  multitude  of  field  jobs  to 
be  done  and  looked  upon  their  wards  as  the 
largest  group  of  dog  robbers  they  had  ever 
been  blessed  with. 

But  the  jobs  were  begun.  Boys  in  blue 
fatigues  and  faded  cloth  hats  hiked  out  with 
axes,  shovels  and  picks  to  their  assignments; 
boys  who  had  never  had  a tool  in  their  hands, 
wdio  had  never  slept  away  from  home.  Fuzzy 
cheeked  kids,  some  already  homesick,  getting 
the  wrinkles  out  of  their  bellies  for  the  first 
time  in  months  with  camp  grub,  and  learning 
to  swagger  in  the  fierce  joy  of  coming  man- 
hood. 


No  listing  could  ever  be  made  of  the  end- 
less variety  of  projects  and  experiments  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  CCC  pro- 
gram. There  were  camps  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  in  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Alaska.  Three  million  boys,  working  and  sweat- 
ing and  playing;  in  the  heat  of  the  desert  and 
the  arctic  cold  of  the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
the  western  mountains;  in  New  England  and 
the  Gulf  Coast;  breathing  pure,  fresh  air  of 
a great  America. 

There  were  camps  on  the  plains  doing  range 
rehabilitation  work,  improving  wells  and 
springs,  building  corrals  and  fences,  building 
stock  trails  and  roads,  killing  rodents.  There 
were  camps  in  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
railroad  grant  lands,  building  fire  trails  and 
timber  access  roads;  there  were  boys  repairing 
irrigation  ditches  and  water  flumes;  others 
were  given  the  job  of  controlling  the  coal  bed 
fires  in  the  Little  Thunder  Basin  in  Wyoming. 

There  were  SCS  camps  doing  contour  work 
and  helping  farmers  save  the  precious  soil  in 
the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
there  were  camps  improving  state  parks  from 
New  York  to  California;  and  there  were  hoys 
in  side-camps — that  boon  to  conservation — 
gathering  fish  spawn,  building  hatcheries  and 
improving  trout  streams.  Some  youths  suddenly 
became  steel  men  and  erected  fire  towers; 
others  tried  their  hand  at  being  stone  masons 
and  bricklayers  and  built  ranger  stations;  and 
the  backwoodsmen,  with  pride  in  their  axe 
work,  put  up  rustic  log  cabins  and  shelter 
houses  for  recreational  use. 

While  there  were  young  men  mixing  concrete 
for  dams  on  wildlife  refuges,  others  built  fire 
trails  or  cut  down  snags  to  eliminate  fire 
hazards;  and  occasionally  took  a five  to  pick 
off  the  woodticks.  There  were  boys  developing 
muscle  and  grit  and  getting  sunburned  and 
fighting  mosquitoes  in  the  Carolina  and  Florida 
swamps,  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Great 
Smokies,  on  L.  U.  lands,  in  the  Yellowstone 
and  Yosemite;  and  any  place  there  was  a stick 
of  timber  they  were  fighting  the  common 
enemy,  forest  fires.  By  the  sweat  of  their  col- 
lective brows  these  future  voters  proved  be- 
yond a reasonable  doubt  that  forest  fires  could 
be  controlled,  could  be  stopped  in  their  tracks. 

The  CCC  camps  were  also  a testing  ground 
for  leadership.  It  was  the  job  of  the  men  in 
the  federal  and  state  agencies  who  directed  the 
camps  to  plan  productive  programs,  and  many 
of  them  had  to  think  bigger  than  was  ever 
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required  of  them  before.  Many  of  them  had 
never  carried  out  work  programs  on  the  land 
in  such  broad,  expansive  terms.  Too  many  had 
never  really  been  tried  and  tested,  and  as  a 
result  they  failed  and  were  replaced  by  younger 
men  of  courage  and  imagination.  Many  a 
youngster  who  commenced  as  a camp  foreman 
later  rose  to  state  and  national  prominence  in 
the  field  of  conservation. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  lit  a beacon 
throughout  the  nation  that  is  still  burning. 
Some  day  it  may  be  considered  some  sort  of 
conservation  milestone.  The  effort  proved  be- 
yond doubt  that  conservation,  with  its  endless 
ramifications,  could  be  translated  from  aca- 
demic theory  to  an  action  program,  and  that 


actual  work  on  the  land  was  the  only  true 
test  of  it. 

In  January  of  this  year  a hill  was  introduced 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  “to  study  the  use  of  con- 
servation programs  to  provide  healthful  out- 
door training  for  young  men  and  to  establish 
a pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps.”  The  i)iir- 
pose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  twofold: 
(1)  A study  to  determine  advisability  of  re- 
establishing CCC  camps;  (2)  to  establish  a 
pilot  program.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Commission  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
include  representatives  from  the  National 
Parks,  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 


Favorite  Flies 


DF  PEnnsvLYHnm  hiiblers 

^UAL  PURPOSE  STREAMER  ...  IS  FINE  FOR 
EARLV  TROUT  FISHING  - AND  IS  AN 
EXCELLENT  BASS  LURE 
BEST  RESULTS 
WHEN  FISHED 
DEEP  € FAIRLV 
FAST • • • 


WHITE  POLAR  BEAR  HAIR 
TOPPED  WITH  RALE  BLUE 
f GREEN 


BLACK  TVING 
THREAD . 


SMALL  BUNCH/ 
OF  RED  HACKLE 
FIBERS. 


SMALL  BUNCH  OF 
VELLOW  HACKLE 
FIBERS- 


WIDE  SILVER  TINSEL 
RIBBED  WITH  FINE 


HOOK  SIZES  : -4  TO  lO 
3X  LONG  SHANK 


SILVER  TINSEL.. 


NOTE  ; 


BLACK  OR  BROWN 
HAIR  CAN  BE  USED 
IN  PLACE  OF  GREEN. 
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Hats  Off  - To  A Champion 


CORKY  BRUSH  and  some  of  the  trophies  and  medals 
won  in  Fly  and  Bait  Casting  Tournaments. 


Like  the  U.  S.  Mail,  neither  wind,  nor  rain 
nor  snow  shall  interfere,  the  mail  must  go 
through.  Alike  unto  being  horn  without  the 
right  hand,  this  too  shall  not  prevent  a boy 
from  becoming  a champion  in  the  art  of  casting. 

Like  the  old  woman  who  contixmally  com- 
plained because  she  had  no  shoes,  and  who 
suddenly  realized  how  well  off  she  really  was 
when  she  met  a man  who  had  no  feet.  Here 
then,  is  the  story  of  a boy  with  only  one  hand 
who  has  not  only  mastered  the  severe  handi- 
cap, but  who  came  through  to  he  a champion. 

Corky  Brush,  13  year  old  lad  who  lives  with 
his  parents  in  Aspinwall,  Pennsylvania,  has 


accomplished  an  enviable  record  in  the  field  of 
tournament  bait  and  fly  casting.  He  has  not 
only  gained  prominence  among  the  young 
casters  of  our  day,  hut  among  adult  casters  as 
well.  Many  of  his  triumphs  have  been  in  com- 
petition with  seasoned  adult  casters. 

The  Pittsburgh  Casting  Club,  with  whom 
Corky  started  his  casting  career,  feels  that  he 
will  go  right  to  the  top  and  will  stand  there  as 
a symbol  of  the  youth  of  today.  The  illustra- 
tion accompanying  this  story  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  his  prowess  and  ability  with  both  bait 
and  fly  casting  tackle. 
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CASTING  RECORD  OF  CORKY  BRUSH 


Where 

When 

Event 

Place 

Class 

Score 

Washington,  D.  C 

1953 

JRS.  5/8  oz. 

let 

None 

94 

Pittsburgh  

1953 

JRS.  % oz. 

2nd 

None 

91 

Pittsburgh  

1954 

JRS.  5/3  oz. 

2nd 

None 

89 

Rotary  Club  

1953 

JRS.  5/g  oz. 

1st 

None 

93 

Rotary  Club  

1954 

JRS.  5/3  oz. 

1st 

None 

94 

Rotary  Club  

1955 

JRS.  5/3  oz. 

1st 

None 

96 

Charleroi,  Pa 

1955 

Dry  Fly 

1st 

C 

97 

Charleroi,  Pa 

1955 

Wet  Fly 

2nd 

C 

96 

Charleroi,  Pa 

1955 

% oz. 

1st 

C 

94 

Charleroi,  Pa 

1955 

Jr.  Yb  oz. 

3rd 

None 

95 

Washington,  D.  C 

1955 

% oz. 

3rd 

C 

89 

Washington,  D.  C 

1955 

Dry  Fly 

2nd 

C 

91 

Washington,  D.  C 

1955 

Skish  Bait 

2nd 

C 

56 

Toledo,  Ohio  

1955 

Ya  oz. 

1st 

B 

95 

Toledo,  Ohio  

1955 

Dry  Fly 

1st 

C 

91 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1955 

Dry  Fly 

1st 

C 

90 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1955 

% oz. 

2nd 

C 

92 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1956 

% oz. 

1st 

B 

94 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1956 

Dry  Fly 

1st 

C 

90 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1956 

Wet  Fly 

3rd 

B 

89 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1956 

JR.  5/3  oz. 

1st 

None 

96 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1956 

Skish  Bait 

2nd 

70 

Barberton,  Ohio  

1956 

% 

1st 

B 

Barberton,  Ohio  

1956 

% 

1st 

C 

. . • 

Barberton,  Ohio  

1956 

Wet  Fly 

1st 

C 

. , , 

Barberton,  Ohio  

1956 

Juniors 

1st 

, • 

• • . 

Rotary  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1956 

Senior 

1st 

All  accuracy 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1956 

% 

1st 

B 

. . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1956 

Juniors 

3rd 

♦ • • 

Pittsburgh  Tournament  

1956 

% 

1st 

B 

• • . 

Pittsburgh  Tournament  

1956 

.... 

2nd 

Intermediates 

Pittsburgh  Tournament  

Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Show 

1956 

2nd 

Skish 

Harrisburg,  Pa 1957  % 

(With  a score  of  98  out  of  possible  100) 

1st 

B 

Grenoble  Heads  Fish  Commission 


At  its  annual  meeting  held  on  Monday,  July 
8,  1957,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
elected  Mr.  John  W.  Grenoble  of  New  Bloom- 
field, Perry  County,  to  the  office  of  president, 
succeeding  R.  Stanley  Smith  of  Waynesburg, 
Greene  County.  Albert  R.  Hinkle,  Jr.,  of  Clear- 
field, Clearfield  County,  was  reelected  vice- 
president.  The  Commission  immediately  re- 
elected William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive  Director; 
Dr.  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector, and  H.  R.  Stackhouse,  Administrative 
Secretary. 


Mr.  Grenoble 
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Keep  Fishing  When  It  Rains 


By  DON  SHINER 


(Photos  by  the  Author) 


Most  anglers  are  fair  weather  fishermen.  We 
prefer  casting  lines  on  sunny  days,  when  the 
sky  is  hlue  as  a saphire  and  the  warm  sun 
rays  filter  down  through  lacy  clouds.  At  the 
first  sign  of  a storm  in  the  making,  we  fold 
the  gear  and  go  hotne.  Most  hate  to  brave  a 
little  precipitation.  As  a result  we  miss  some 
exciting  angling  that  occasionally  follows. 


We  barely  launched  the  skifF  when  it  began 
to  rain.  We  immediately  pulled  full  length 
parkas  from  the  tackle  and  wiggled  into  this 
gear. 

Properly  prepared,  the  rain  seldom  annoys 
fishermen  between  bites.  Dressed  in  a generous 
size  rain  shirt  or  parka,  the  angler  is  not  aware 
of  the  falling  rain  drops  aside  from  the  few 
that  drop  tipon  his  face  and  hands  or  drip 
from  the  scoop  of  his  cap.  Certainly  the  angler 
is  in  no  way  uncomfortable  because  of  the 
waterfall.  Such  a plastic  rain  gear  has  been 
part  of  my  tackle  for  a number  of  years.  I 
have  had  several  occasions  to  he  grateful  that 


it  was  packed  in  my  gear  box  because  of  the 
unusually  good  fishing  that  resulted. 

Take  for  example  an  outing  a few  months 
ago  when  three  of  us  trailered  a boat  to  one  of 
the  large  rivers  to  angle  for  catfish.  We  barely 
slid  the  skiff  into  the  water  when  dark  over- 
cast clouds  let  go  with  a light  sprinkling  of 
rain.  We  wished  very  hard  that  the  heavy  black 
clouds  would  dissolve  or  roll  on  past  the  hills 
and  let  the  friendly  sunlight  pour  through  to 
us,  hut  we  had  no  intentions  of  letting  the  rain 
dampen  our  spirits  or  the  outing. 

Reaching  into  our  tackle  boxes,  each  of  us 
pulled  a full  length  plastic  parka  and  wiggled 
into  the  dress-like  garment.  The  hoods  were 
drawn  tightly  around  our  faces.  Only  our  nose, 
mouth,  eyes  and  hands  were  exposed.  Then, 
dressed  in  this  suit,  we  climbed  into  the  await- 
ing skiff,  shoved  from  shore  and  motored  to- 
ward mid  stream.  Several  boats  streaked  past 
us  carrying  fishermen  intent  upon  seeking 
shore  and  cover  from  the  pelting  rain. 

We  were  uncomfortable  when  assembling 
our  rods  and  lines.  But  after  baiting  our  hooks 
and  casting  them  overboard,  we  snuggled  down 
inside  the  rain  gear  and  relaxed  against  the 
restful  seats  to  await  the  catfish  to  nudge  our 
lines.  We  didn’t  wait  long. 

The  rain  hammered  the  rivers  surface,  charg- 
ing the  water  with  a new  supply  of  oxygen. 
The  oxygen  in  turn  gave  a booster  shot  of 
vitamins  to  the  fish.  Suddenly  they  became 
hungry  and  as  the  cats  swam  over  the  river 
bottom  they  found  our  lines.  We  alternated 
catching  the  whiskered  fish.  For  once  the 
fellows  seated  in  opposite  ends  of  the  boat 
both  began  catching  fish  as  did  the  person 
in  the  mid  section.  First  one  would  heave  on 
his  rod  and  reel  in  a cat.  Then  one  of  the 
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In  about  two  hours  we  had  a full  stringer 
of  these  whiskered  fish. 


Others  wrestled  with  the  rod,  grai>hed  the  net 
and  lifted  a hig  cat  aboard.  They  hite  feverishly. 
We  soon  had  a full  stringer. 

Within  two  hours  we  folded  gear  and 
motored  hack  to  the  wharf  amid  the  now 
thinning  rain.  Sure  enough,  as  the  how  reached 
shore  the  rain  stopped.  The  sun  came  out  and 
the  sky  appeared  to  he  clearing.  Those  anglers 
who  had  retreated  to  their  cars  began  climb- 
ing into  their  boats  again,  hailing  out  the 
water  and  prepared  to  resume  fishing.  They 
were  impressed  with  our  sting  of  husky  cats. 

On  shore  we  spent  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
cleaning  the  catch.  We  took  our  leasure  time 
packing  for  the  homeward  departure.  In  that 
short  time  several  fishermen  came  hack  to 
shore  and  tied  their  boats  to  the  wharf.  They 
said  the  cats  had  quite  biting.  The  fish  ap- 
parently hit  only  during  the  light  rain  storm. 

Of  course,  fishing  during  the  rain  does  not 
always  end  this  way.  I have  worked  hard  to 
induce  fish  to  bite  during  a storm,  all  to  no 


The  cats  were  big  in  size  and  biting  fever- 
ishly during  the  rain. 

avail.  But  I’ve  had  some  excellent  fishing  for 
catfish,  bass,  walleyes  and  even  trout  when 
sheets  of  rain  fell  from  the  heavens. 

Prior  to  my  packing  a rain  parka  in  the 
gear,  I turned  tail  and  ran  at  the  first  rain 
drop  that  spattered  my  forehead.  I rowed  fran- 
tically in  a race  to  reach  the  car  or  the  cottage 
before  the  storm  hit  in  force.  But  I don’t  any- 
more. I simply  reach  into  the  box  and  pull 
out  the  rain  coat  and  keep  right  on  fishing. 
Unless  the  storm  is  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  I seldom  allow  the  gentle  rain 
to  interfere  with  my  playing  a few  rounds  with 
the  finsters.  Odds  are  three  to  one  it  wdll  pay 
off! 


Other  fishermen  were  impressed  with  our 
nice  catch  of  catfish.  But  when  the  rain 
stopped  the  fish  also  stopped  biting.  Moral 
is:  always  carry  a rain  coat  and  then,  when 
it  rains,  keep  right  on  fishing. 
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Motorboats  and  Fish 

• • • and  Fishermen 


Motorboats  Don’t  Scare  or  Annoy  Fish  . . . 


The  mirror  calm  of  the  lake  is  rippled  only 
occasionally  hy  a wisp  of  breeze,  the  sunlight 
is  diffused  by  a deep  haze  and  dragonflies 
zoom,  hover  and  dip.  An  occasional  “pfluff” 
mingles  with  the  chirps,  peeps  and  croaks  ex- 
tant along  the  lake  as  a bass  in  its  bid  for  one 
of  those  dragons  breaks  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  water  near  a protruding  stump.  A perfect 
day  for  bugging. 

Off  in  the  distance  another  sound  intrudes. 
Though  there  is  hope  against  it,  the  sound 
gets  louder,  which  only  means  closer.  And  the 
worst  happens.  Complete  with  flaring  how 
wash,  snarling  roar  and  wake,  a motorboat 

Art  by  Ned  Smith 


careens  by.  First  the  noise,  then  the  rock  and 
roll  of  the  fisherman’s  craft,  heretofore  guided 
smoothly,  slowly  and  stealthy  down  the  shore- 
line, and  finally  the  slaps  of  those  same  canoe- 
rocking waves  proceeding  down  the  shoreline 
against  objects  he  didn’t  want  disturbed.  The 
fisherman  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  closer  to 
mayhem,  unless  he  would  have  been  trolling 
and  the  joy-rider  cut  behind  him,  just  over 
the  business  end  of  his  lash  up. 

Ever  since  the  first  outboards  and  inboards 
roared  onto  the  outdoors  scene,  fishermen  have 
not  only  burned,  boiled  and  fumed,  but  blamed 
a minimum,  or  lack,  of  angling  success  on  the 
antics  of  the  motorhoater. 

For  a long  time  there  were  none  to  deny  his 
viewpoint.  Other  fishermen  echoed  his  senti- 
ments. Streamside  residents,  annoyed  at  the 
racket,  were  sympathetic  sufferers.  Nor  did  the 
boaters  themselves  deny  it — they  merely 
shrugged  off  the  complaints  and  went  about 
their  pleasure. 

Such  antagonisms,  however,  were  not  good 
for  the  boating  industry.  To  their  credit  they 
succeeded  in  softening  the  intrusion.  Much  time 
and  money  went  into  developing  quieter  motors 
and  urging  saner  boating  practices.  And  after 
numerous  experiments,  they  contended  that 
motorhoating  has  little  or  no  effect  on  angling 
success.  Of  course,  the  fishermen  brushed  the 
latter  aside  as  propaganda.  But  now,  like  it  or 
not,  accept  it  or  not,  on  the  authority  of  per- 
sons and  agencies  whose  business  and  forte  is 
fishing,  “outboards  don’t  scare  fish.” 

In  some  instances,  the  opposite  is  true.  Just 
such  an  instance  was  the  experience  on  TVA 
waters  of  Richard  Stroud,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  and  re- 
lated by  him  over  the  NBC  Monitor  Fishing 
Round-up.  (Note:  S.  F.  I.  is  endowed  by  the 
fishing  tackle  industry.)  Recalled  Stroud,  “The 
only  way  we  could  catch  white  bass  for  tagging 
purposes  was  to  dance  spoons  through  the  wake 
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of  the  outboard  motor  where  it  bubbled  right 
behind  the  boat  and  then  we  got  ’em.  If  we 
didn’t  use  the  trick  we  just  didn’t  catch  white 
bass. 

“I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  based  on 
scientific  data  available,  there’s  absolutely  no 
basis  to  indicate  that  outboard  motors  in  any 
way  harm  our  fish  populations  or  their  tendency 
to  fight  or  strike  the  angler’s  lure.” 

Elaborating  on  the  scientific  data,  he  outlined 
the  study  some  years  ago  by  the  University  of 
Michigan’s  Dr.  Karl  Lagler,  on  outboards  and 
fish. 

“The  Michigan  group  took  outboards,  put 
them  on  the  back  of  good  boats,  tied  them  by 
harness  to  posts  in  the  middle  of  ponds  and 
circled  them  for  hours  and  hours,  day  after 
day.  Then  they  checked  the  quality  of  fishing. 
At  the  same  time,  they  had  similar  nearby 
ponds  that  had  no  motors  on  them  at  all,  and 
they  checked  the  fishing  there  and  could  find 
absolutely  no  difference  in  quality  of  fishing.” 

Another  potentially  partial  group  of  investi- 
gators— partial  to  the  fisherman’s  viewpoint, 
that  is — were  the  technicians  of  the  Texas  Fish 
and  Game  Commission.  Theirs  was  a federal 
aid  fishery  study  on  the  same  issue,  in  which 
skin  divers  were  used  to  make  underwater  ob- 
servations, a bit  over  a year  ago  on  the  Lone 
Star  State’s  Lake  Travis.  In  his  report,  John  E. 
Tilton,  fishery  biologist  of  the  Texas  Commis- 
sion, stated: 

“Surface  noises  apparently  have  little  effect 
on  fish  at  depths  of  over  10  feet.  A 10  horse- 
power outboard  motor  is  used  frequently  in  the 
diving  areas  while  observations  are  in  progress. 
No  difference  in  numbers  of  fish  seen  or  gen- 
eral activity  can  be  seen  during  periods  of  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  motor  and  periods  when  the 
motor  is  not  in  use.  On  one  occasion  the  boat 
was  run  at  full  speed  back  and  forth  over  a 
test  area.  The  fish  in  the  area  completely 
ignored  the  motor  noise  and  continued  normal 
activity.  With  the  exception  of  a small  whirring 
noise,  no  effect  of  the  motor  below  10  feet  was 
noticeable.  The  skin-divers  ranged  in  depth 
from  three  to  20  feet  in  an  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  motor  effect.  Near  bank  areas,  a definite 
water  surge  could  be  felt  as  deep  as  six  feet 
each  time  the  boat  traversed  the  area.” 

Other  surface  sounds  are  believed  to  have 
little  effect  on  fish  activity.  The  fish  observed 
completely  ignored  common  surface  sounds 
such  as  movement  in  the  boat,  talking  by 


helpers  on  the  surface,  and  even  low  dying  jet 
aircraft.” 

Though  one  who  has  come  to  respect  and  ac- 
cept the  findings  and  opinions  of  the  “science 
boys”  within  their  science,  the  writer  held  some 
mental  reservations  on  the  score,  despite  the 
evidence  that  has  been  piled  against  the  “motor- 
boats  ruin  fishing”  contention. 

A recent  experiment  took  me  out  of  that 
camp  irrevocably  and  beyond  recall.  It  took 
place  over  smallmouth  bass  spawning  beds  on 
Spednik  Like  on  the  Maine-New  Brunswick 
(Canada)  border. 

Four  occupied  nests  on  a gravel  and  rock 
bar  some  ten  to  twenty  feet  offshore  in  about 
five  feet  of  water  were  spotted  from  the  canoe 
out  of  which  I was  fishing.  The  guide  was 
directed  to  back  paddle,  start  the  “kicker” 
and  move  over  these  nests,  wide  open.  Before 
the  wake  distorted  the  view  of  three  of  the 


. . . But  They  Do  Annoy  Fishermen 


nests  on  the  side  toward  shore,  only  two  of 
the  five  bass  thereon  seemed  to  give  any  in- 
dication of  awareness  or  concern  of  what  was 
going  on  above.  And  they  only  turned  to  face 
the  canoe. 

Several  lengths  beyond  the  area  we  turned 
and  again  approached  it,  this  time  at  a speed 
sufficiently  slow  to  note  their  conduct  while 
passing  directly  over  them.  In  all,  there  were 
six  bass  on  the  four  nests.  Nary  a fin  wiggled. 
Another  turn  and  approach  was  negotiated, 
this  time  at  trolling  speed  and  trolling  a spoon, 
without  hook,  about  twenty  feet  behind  the 
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canoe  at  a depth  of  approximately  two  feet. 
There  were  four  strikes  as  the  lure  coursed 
over  and  through  those  beds. 

One  more  turn  was  made,  hut  this  time, 
armed  with  a hair  hug  and  fly  rod,  the  pass 
was  well  off  the  nesting  area.  Six  casts  over 
those  beds  resulted  in  two  bass  brought  to  net. 
rhat  settled  the  issue  in  my  hook. 

Though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motor, 
the  question  immediately  arose,  “How  about 
the  bass  caught?”  Would  they  return  to  the 
next  ? The  answer  to  that  was  also  forthcoming 
in  short  order. 

For  the  want  of  something  better,  the  two 
bass  were,  in  turn,  marked  by  tying  a pieee  of 
white  string  around  their  bodies  just  ahead 
of  the  tails  and  released — 60  to  80  feet  from 
where  they  were  hooked. 

All  that  had  gone  before  was  then  mulled 


over  with  the  guide  for  as  long  as  it  took  to 
smoke  a cigarette.  The  nests  were  again  ap- 
proaehed  and  slowly.  Only  one  of  the  four  was 
vacant.  On  another  was  one  wearing  the  string. 
And  while  we  watched,  the  sixth  hass  glided 
baek  over  the  vacant  nest,  string  and  all.  Both 
back  home  and  on  the  job  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  the  set-to. 

The  business  of  their  return  to  the  nest 
came  as  no  surprise.  But  the  fact  that  the 
motor  and  attending  disturbance  had  little  or 
no  effect  on  their  conduct  frankly  was  not 
expected. 

But  regardless  of  the  “proof”  set  forth  here- 
in, old  and  deep-seated  prejudices  die  hard.  So 
try  this  on  for  size — motorboats  don’t  seare 
or  annoy  fish,  but  they  sure  do  annoy  fisher- 
men. 

By  C.  Robert  Glover 


Big  Carp  Killed  wilh  Bow  and  Arrow 


.lay  Bennett,  a recent  graduate  of  Mechanics- 
burg  High  School,  Mechanicshurg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, killed  a 3.5-inch  carp  with  a 32-pound 
how  on  June  6,  1957,  at  “Kate’s  Hole”  in  the 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumherland  County,  Pa. 
The  carp  weighed  23^/4  pounds.  Only  one 
arrow  was  used,  and  the  fish  was  struck 
through  the  middle  at  about  25  feet. 

Jay  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett, 
Executive  Direetor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  He  will  attend  Central  College, 
Fayette,  Missouri,  this  fall. 
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Spinning  the 

Soft-Cray  Bass  Hannts 


By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 


(Photos  By  The  Author) 


As  almost  every  experienced  old  smallmouth 
bass  angler  understands  perfectly,  the  season 
for  soft-shell  crayfish  angling  reaches  its  apex 
sometime  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  first  week  or  so  in  August.  If  the  waters 
that  are  to  be  fished  for  this  species  holds  to  its 
normal  levels  and  the  weather  continues  dry 
and  hot,  the  spell  of  the  soft,  flabby  morsel 
that  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  the  crayfish  bait 
will  continue  to  exercise  its  charms  over  the 
summer  feeding  bass  family  on  into  the  early 
weeks  of  September  in  the  most  of  the  bass 
fishing  ranges  of  the  north  and  midland  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Generally  dealing  with  the  matter  of  soft- 
cray  bait  fishing,  however,  the  mid-summer 
season,  when  the  smallmouth  creeks  and  rivers 
have  attracted  the  fish  to  work  well  up  into 
the  more  shallow  and  pool  dotted  reaches  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  for  the  use  of  the 
shedder-crab,  or  peeler  crays,  as  they  are  vari- 
ously defined  by  the  experts  in  this  line  of 
delicate  and  successful  angling. 

At  the  times  described  above  the  major  part 
of  the  crayfish  population  in  a stream — or  a 
good  smallmouth  lake — will  be  shedding  their 
former  shell  coverings.  Feasting  on  the  bounti- 
ful supplies  of  forage  foods  that  warm  weather 
produces  in  the  rocky,  shallow,  gravelly  and 
friendly  waters  that  the  smallmouth  bass  likes 
to  favor  the  best  when  the  weather  turns 
warmer  and  they  seek  the  cooler  upstream 
reaches,  produces  in  the  average  adult  crayfish 
a state  of  suspended  body  expansion,  where  the 


Soft-shell  crays  can  be  recognized  by  the 
angler  pressing  their  bodies  with  the  thumbs 
to  determine  the  “-moulter’s”  from  the 
normally  hardshell  varieties.  If  this  test  re- 
veals a high  percentage  of  shedders  then  a 
stream  with  smallmouth  bass  in  its  pools 
and  eddy  margins  will  produce  its  best  spin- 
ning fishing  with  the  lures  that  most  closely 
impersonate  such  classes  of  crustacean  bass 
foods. 

corpulent  spread  of  the  crayfish’s  torso  fails  to 
confine  itself  within  the  inflexilile  armour  of 
the  old,  tough,  protective  shell  that  it  wears 
as  a protection  against  its  many  enemies  and 
predatory  neighliors  in  the  stream  or  the  lake. 

A new  shell  has  to  replace  the  older  one  if 
the  crayfish  takes  on  too  much  avoirdupois,  or 
weight  and  size.  Nature  has  arranged  this  mat- 
ter according  to  her  best  rules.  The  expanding 
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body  of  the  fattening  and  growing  crayfish 
simply  splits  the  old  habiliments  of  the  crusta- 
cean out  at  the  seams.  The  shell  it  has  origi- 
nally had  to  serve  it  during  the  previous  weeks 
of  the  spring  season  simply  begins  to  disinte- 
grate and  fall  away  in  peeling  segments,  leav- 
ing the  obese  creature  entirely  unprotected 
for  a period  of  time,  or  until  a new  shell  be- 
gins to  form  on  the  Cray’s  body.  During  this 
interim  of  “nudity,”  for  the  cray  is  virtually 
naked  at  this  time  following  the  disposal  of  the 
old  shell,  the  crayfish  has  to  seek  the  protection 
and  the  soft  and  soothing  embraces  of  aquatic 
moss,  weed  and  grass  growths,  preferably  in 
those  places  where  there  also  are  other  havens 
of  repose  for  it  while  it  is  being  hunted  and 
sought  after  by  every  hungry  and  active  bass 
inside  its  watery  baliwick. 

At  this  period  in  the  summer  weeks  the 
proper  and  logical  places  to  fish  for  smallmouth 
bass  in  the  stream,  or  the  lake,  are  at  those 


Wade  carefully  along  the  shallow  edges  of 
the  stream  pools  and  spot  the  lure  in  the 
deeper  eddies  among  the  weeds  and  shore 
boulders  of  an  opposite  bank.  Use  careful, 
quiet  approaches  and  favor  long,  direct  casts 
with  the  small  lure  for  the  best  results  on 
smallmouth  bass. 

spots  where  there  are  plenty  of  green,  lush 
shore  weeds  to  be  noticed  and  also  where  there 
are  fairly  large  flat  stones  to  be  seen  under  the 
water  surface  in  shallow  and  gravelly  bottomed 
parts  of  the  shore  lines  and  reefs.  Around  these 
submerged  rocks  there  will  be  found,  in  the 
best  favored  sections  of  a lake  or  stream,  waver- 
ing growths  of  a very  tender  and  fine  species 
of  water  weed.  Sometimes  these  small  weeds 
or  grasses  are  known  as  Widgeon  grass.  Its 
most  suitable  growing  condition  is  along  the 
sides  and  ends  of  freshly  laved  bottom  rocks. 
Or  it  will  be  found  also  growing  vigorously 


where  there  are  large-like  pebbles  and  small 
boulders — all  of  these  chiefly  connected  with 
the  flowing  margins  of  the  current  and  where 
the  eddies  swing  off  from  the  main  channels  of 
a stream  or  from  the  channel  of  a lake.  These 
are  mostly  easy  to  discern  by  the  summer  fisher- 
man. They  will  be  marked  clearly  by  growths 
of  fresh  green  pickerel  weed,  for  pickerel  weed, 
with  its  small  stars  of  purpling  flowers  and  its 
lance-like  foliage,  allies  itself  with  mossy,  sub- 
merged, cool  rocks  resting  on  a gravel  shore 
or  reef  shelf.  Around  such  places  the  soft-shell 
crayfish  finds  its  best  concealment  during  those 
painful  moments  when  it  is  completing  its 
moulting  season. 

And  around  the  locations  described  above  is 
where  the  best  kind  of  smallmouth  bass  fishing 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  angler  who  wishes  to 
put  into  his  angling  a sporty  touch  of  light  and 
deft  casting  and  lure  retrieving.  Instead  of  de- 
pending on  the  natural  bait  the  soft-cray  angler 
who  cares  to  do  so  can  transpose  the  bait  prob- 
lem into  a lure  fishing  project.  And  it  is  sage  to 
state  that  just  as  much  success  can  be  had  by 
fishing  with  the  lure,  when  it  is  practiced  in 
these  sorts  of  surroundings  and  stream  condi- 
tions and  with  the  suitable  sort  of  artificial 
baits  as  ever  can  be  attained  with  a pail  of 
freshly  kept  soft  crayfish.  The  only  difference 
there  is  that  the  lure  fisherman  can  have  even 
more  fun  and,  in  all  probabilities,  can  glean  as 
many  good  smallmouth  from  these  efforts  as 
with  the  use  of  the  natural  cray  baits.  In  fact, 
if  artificial  soft-cray  impersonation  is  done  ac- 
cording to  the  logical  rules  of  the  pastime,  and 
the  light  spinning  rod,  light  spinning  reel  and 
moderately  light  monofilament  line  is  used  I 
believe  that  more  good  bass  can  be  caught  in 
a certain  period  of  fishing  time  than  with  na- 
tural soft  Cray  baits! 

Tbe  best  rod  for  this  style  of  lure  casting  is 
the  very  light  and  resilient  types  or  classes. 
The  3 or  the  4 ounce,  6 foot  length  tubular 
glass  fiber  spinning  rod  is  an  excellent  one  to 
choose  for  small  artificial  plug  casting  in  this 
pastime.  A light  model  of  spinning  reel,  such 
as  the  Spin  Light  make,  which  weighs  about 
6 ounces  is  highly  advisable  and  a monofila- 
ment line  of  3 lbs.  test  can  be  advised  for  use 
with  the  1/4  the  % ounce  sizes  of  wood, 
plastic  or  metal  constructed  artifieial  plugs. 

The  matter  of  lures  is  very  important  to  as- 
sociate with  this  trick  of  fishing  the  soft-cray- 
fish sheltering  places  along  a stream  or  a good 
smallmouth  bass  lakes  edges  and  bars  and 
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channels.  Only  the  peculiarly  curved  and 
boomerang  shaped  plugs  and  wobbler  lures  are 
the  most  representative  models  for  this  class 
of  bass  casting.  The  Flatfish,  the  Nikie,  the 
Rangeley  Minnow  and  the  Halls  Lure  are  four 
types  I happen  to  know  are  well  representa- 
tive of  the  model  of  lure  I am  trying  to  de- 
scribe for  this  phase  of  smallmouth  bass  sum- 
mer angling  uses.  These  have  their  peculiar 
curved  and  hump-backed  shapes  especially 
fashioned  to  give  the  appearance  and  the 
moves  of  a furtive  and  frightened  cray  as  it  at- 
tempts to  either  escape  from  some  nosey  small- 
mouth bass  or  a largeniouth  of  the  species 
that  has  been  interrogating  the  vicinity  of  a 
submerged  rock  or  boulders  overhang  or  the 
soft,  interlaced  depths  of  a cluster  of  tender 
grasses  and  moss  growing  along  these  natural 
havens  the  tender  bodied  crustacean  might 
have  chosen  for  a refuge.  Minnows  and  other 
crustaceans  will  prey  also  on  the  unprotected 
crayfish  when  its  body  is  unprotected  by  the 
hard  original  shell.  The  chief  source  of  its 
worries,  however,  are  the  ever  prowling  mem- 
bers of  the  bass  family.  There  is  a tender  and 
appetizing  appeal  and  an  aroma  that  this  form 
of  crayfish  exudes  that  makes  it  especially 
tempting  to  the  fastidious  hot  weather  tastes 
of  the  bass  schools.  When  these  periods  ar- 
rive then  the  larger  and  deeper  eddy  pools 
below  the  riffles  and  shallow,  fast  currents  with 
their  submerged  shelters  for  the  game  fish  to 
hide  about  will  keep  disgorging  an  almost  con- 
tinuous supply  of  feeding  smallmouth  fish, 
finning  about  usually  in  the  current  outside  the 
green  growths  of  weeds  that  fringe  the  gravelly 
and  rocky  shorelines.  At  these  logically  located 
points  of  surveillance  the  bass  is  in  a position 
to  spot  any  fleeing  or  disturbed  soft-cray  and 
to  dart  upon  it  with  the  speed  of  a shaft  of 
sunlight. 

The  neatest  trick  the  spinning  fisherman  can 
use  to  interpret  the  flights  of  an  tmdersurface 
Gray  is  to  cast  the  light  1/4  ounce  curved-shape 
lure  to  the  edges  and  into  the  corners  and 
crevices  of  these  green  weed  growths.  Then  reel 
or  retrieve  the  lure  at  fairly  fast  and  even 
speed  down  the  eddying  current  at  an  angle 
down  with  the  flow  of  the  stream.  This  works 
more  often  successfully  than  when  the  cast  is 
made  down  ctirrent  and  reeled  up  against  the 
flow  of  the  water.  The  currents  flow  and  the 
retrieve  tends  to  equalize  things  so  that  the 
curved  wobbling  action  of  the  lure  described 
as  most  adaptable  in  impersonating  tbe  move- 


ments of  a humped-back,  flabby  soft-cray  will 
deceivingly  copy  a Cray’s  swimming  awkward- 
ness. At  least,  for  some  strange  reason,  as  we 
might  note,  the  trick  works,  providing  a light 
and  well  balanced  spinning  outfit  and  a light 
monofilament  line  is  used.  No  leader  or  snap, 
and  no  sinker  should  be  used  with  this  out- 
fit’s use.  Just  attach  the  lure  to  the  end  of  line 
with  a good  safe  knot  fastening  and  use  it  that 
way.  When  the  lure  is  reeled  up  for  another 
cast  it  shoidd  be  permitted  to  spin  about  until 
all  the  twist  has  left  the  line,  then  another 
deft  and  accurate  cast  made.  In  casting  the 
light  lures  in  this  manner  it  is  advisable  to 
make  them  sjjeed  at  a good  low  angle  to  their 


A quarter-ounce  surface  plug  such  as  a Jitter- 
bug spinning  type  lure,  or  a Plunker  or  Pop- 
ping lure  usually  goes  big  on  pools  of  this 
type,  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  or  early  Fall 
days. 

targeted  positions  among  the  weeds  or  along 
them.  Draw  them  under  with  a quick,  sharp 
dive  and  then  start  them  wobbling  and  weaving 
tbeir  erratic  course  down  tbe  edges  and  across 
the  currents  and  eddies.  The  bass  bave  a pe- 
culiar babit  of  following  these  erratic  flights 
in  the  water  of  the  crayfish  impersonating  plug, 
and  then  sometimes  shying  off  from  them.  For 
some  reason  they  are  wary  of  making  the 
final  dash  onto  the  victim  of  their  lethal  in- 
terests. To  counter  these  habitual  wariness 
tactics  of  the  smallmouth — and  also  the  large- 
mouth  bass — do  not  hurry  the  final  phases  of 
the  retrieve,  but  leave  around  8 feet  of  line  off 
tbe  tip  as  the  retrieve  nears  its  completion  and 
play  the  lure  about  swiftly  in  circling  and  weav- 
ing actions  through  the  water,  below  the  sur- 
face. This  frequently  will  instigate  the  follow- 
ing bass  to  take  a lightning  fast  swirl  at  the 
lure  and  be  caught  with  the  small  sized,  sharp 
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It  is  only  a 12  inch  smallmouth  in  this  case, 
so  it  will  be  returned  to  the  pool,  unharmed 
by  the  small  hooks  of  the  1/4  ounce  spinning 
type  plug.  The  hand  should  be  wet  in  the 
stream  and  the  bass  carefully  unhooked. 
There  are  bigger  fish  of  this  species  in  a pool 
of  this  character,  so  by  resting  the  pool 
several  minutes  and  then  casting  to  the  op- 
posite shore  of  pickerel  weeds  probably  a 
keeper  smallmouth  can  be  connected  with 
on  the  crayfish  style  of  lure. 

pointed  hooks  these  lures  usually  are  armed 
with. 


In  largemouth  l>ass  fishing  with  these  outfits 
and  these  same  crooked  shaped  wohhling  act- 
ing types  of  undersurface  artificials  the  best 
spots  will  he  in  lake  and  pond  coves  where 
there  are  submerged  beds  of  soft  moss,  sago 
weeds  and  grasses.  If  there  is  a fine  grass 
noted  to  he  growing  among  these  moss  and 
weed  clumps  then  it  can  he  pretty  surely  de- 
termined that  there  will  he  soft-shell  crays 
hiding  among  them,  and  the  largemouth  bass 
will  he  seeking  for  them  just  as  assiduously 
as  the  smallmouth  of  the  streams  and  rocky 
lakes  seeks  the  cray  around  similar  bedding 
down  surroundings.  Where  the  water  of  these 
coves  and  hays  shows  clear  and  sparkling  out- 
side the  confines  of  the  darker  shadowings  of 
the  weed  clusters  is  where  the  small  lures 
shoidd  he  retrieved,  using  slow  moving  reel 
turns  to  give  the  lure  an  up  and  down  and 
wohhling  action.  This  up  and  down  system  of 
retrieving  the  lure  of  this  type  seems  to  meet 
with  the  largemouth  bass’s  ideas  of  how  a soft- 
shell  moves  when  it  has  been  routed  by  some 
other  fish  from  its  weedy  and  grass  beds. 


New  Books  On  Fishing 


TROUT  FLIES,  Naturals  and  Imitations 

By  Charles  M.  Wetzel,  The  Stackpole  Company,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  152  pages;  $5.00; 

Called,  “the  modern  American  Halford”  Charles  (we 
call  him  Skipper)  Wetzel  has  put  more  time  and  study 
on  observing  aquatic  insects  and  their  relation  to  feed- 
ing habits  of  trout  than  any  other  man  in  America.  The 
Bard  of  Penns  Creek,  Pennsylvania  in  his  new  book 
has  come  up  with  a superb  description  of  streamside 
insects  that  will  become  a classic  of  American  angling 
literature. 

Many  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  originally  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and  hailed  by  novice  and 
expert  alike  as  a bible  of  imitating  tbe  naturals.  His 
other  volume,  “Practical  Fly  Fishing”  is  already  con- 
sidered an  angling  classic  eagerly  sought  by  fishermen 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  line  sketches  appearing  in  his  new  book  are 
excellent  and  an  aid  to  those  seeking  to  match  the 
hatch.  The  editor  was  honored  with  a personally  auto- 
graphed copy  of  this  book  which  he  fervently  intends 
to  pass  along  to  his  son,  a heritage  or  legacy  not 
specifically  associated  with  property,  insurance  and  the 
like. 


AMERICA’S  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

By  Charles  H.  Callison,  National  Wildlife  Federation, 

The  Ronald  Press  Company — Neiv  York  (10),  N.  F. 
$3.75. 

A clear,  intelligible  summary  of  the  facts  about 
America’s  natural  resources  and  their  conservation.  It 
brings  together  the  basic  information  about  soil,  water, 
grasslands,  forests,  and  each  of  the  major  renewable 
resources,  in  a form  that  will  be  immediately  useful 
to  the  intelligent  citizen  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  details.  Each  topic  is  covered  in  a separate 
chapter  by  a leading  authority,  who  sketches  the  his- 
torical background,  points  out  the  importance  of  the 
resource  to  human  life,  shows  the  dangers  that  threaten 
it,  and  explains  sound  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
preserved  and  used  most  profitably  in  the  long  run. 
Introductory  and  final  chapters  provide  a national 
and  world  perspective. 

This  is  a book  that  will  be  valuable  to  readers  in 
many  situations — to  the  voter,  the  farmer,  the  teacher, 
the  legislator,  the  leader  of  public  opinion.  It  is  es- 
sential reading  for  all  who  have  glimpsed  the  dangers 
threatening  natural  resources  and  wish  to  take  intelli- 
gent action  in  their  defense  on  the  community,  state, 
or  national  level. 
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"^SHOCKING”  NE^VS 


By  BILL  WALSH 


Fishermen — like  everyone  else — quit  believ- 
ing the  one  about  the  moon  and  green  cheese 
a long  time  ago.  And  those  of  us  who  fish  the 
trout  streams  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
are  going  to  have  to  give  up  some  equally 
commonplace  ideas  about  our  so-called  “moun- 
tin  brook  trout  streams.”  Why? 

Because  Fish  Commission  folks  are  throw- 
ing the  cold  light  of  scientific  fact  on  some  of 
our  time-worn  ideas — -and  this  light  is  just  as 
cold  and  sobering  as  the  waters  of  the  streams 
concerned.  Yes,  the  day  has  passed  when  brook 
trout  streams  will  be  managed  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  fishermen  have  conjured  up  as  we 
stood  around  with  hands  on  hips  and  talked 
about  fishing  or  sat  around  the  stove  with  our 
feet  (and  our  heads)  in  the  air. 

Initial  assault  against  the  barrier  of  missing 
and  misinformation  concerning  important 
trout  streams  began  in  February  1957  when 
Roger  Reed,  Regional  Fishery  Manager  for 
the  northwestern  section,  got  together  with 
Warden  Ken  Corey  and  aquatic  biologist  (U.  S. 
Fish  & Wildlife  Service)  Joe  Boccardy  for 
some  electrical  shocking  tests  on  five  typical 
brook  trout  streams  in  Warren  and  McKean 
Counties.  The  results  were  almost  as  “shock- 
ing” as  the  method  used  to  collect  and  count 
fish  populations. 

The  first  eye-opener  is  enough  to  make  any 
angler  sit  up  and  THINK. 

In  over  4,000  feet  of  testing  in  streams 
heavily  stocked  with  brook  trout  during  the 
1956  season — only  ONE  brook  trout  was  re- 
covered. 

And,  as  if  that  weren’t  enough  to  puzzle  us, 
eye-opener  Number  Two  follows  as  quickly  as 
one  cold  wave  after  another: 

Of  the  51  trout  collected  through  use  of  the 
stream  shocking  device,  50  turned  out  to  be 
brown  trout.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  records 
show  that  neither  the  Fish  Commission  or  the 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  stocked  brown 
trout  in  any  of  these  streams  during  the  past 
ten  years. 

What’s  it  all  mean?  Well,  if  we  were  to  draw 
any  too-quick  conclusions  we’d  be  as  guilty  as 
we  have  in  the  past  about  basing  our  thoughts 
on  pure  conjecture  even  though  this  time  we 
have  some  facts  to  go  on. 

Those  of  us  who  fish  and  write  about  north- 
western brook  trout  streams  had  best  wait  for 
Reed  and  his  associates  to  observe  various  new 
stocking  procedures  in  the  tested  streams  dur- 
ing 1957,  then  we’ll  see  how  fishermen  fared 
and  whether  stocking  closer  to  the  creel  in- 
creases angler  success.  It  has  in  other  states, 
of  course,  and  should  accomplish  that  result 
here. 

However,  from  the  “shocking  news”  released 
by  Reed  in  his  report  on  the  activity,  we  feel 
100%  safe  in  announcing  that  the  winter-carry- 
over on  the  five  tested  streams  is  less  than  5% 
of  the  fish  stocked  the  season  before.  This 
figure  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  similar 
surveys  in  other  states  and  seems  to  he  a solid 
base  on  which  to  manage  these  and  similar 
streams. 

In  Warren  County,  the  electrical  shocking 
device  was  used  on  Four  Mile  Run  and  Six 
Mile  Run.  In  McKean  County,  the  fishery 
manager  tested  Lewis  Run,  Chappel  Fork,  and 
Meade  Run — all  traditionally  regarded  as  brook 
trout  water. 

During  1956  these  streams  received  a total  of 
13,060  fish  as  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service. 

In  his  report  on  the  experimental  stocking 
work,  Reed  states: 

“From  data  published  in  other  states  we 
find  that  stocked  brook  trout  are  returned  to 
the  fisherman’s  creel  at  a 35%  to  60%  rate. 
This  information  is  based  on  jaw  tag  or  fin 
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clip  returns  over  a five-year  period.  For  the 
sake  of  argument  let  us  assume  that  50%  of 
the  13,060  hrook  trout  were  utilized  hy  the 
angler.  The  fate  of  the  remaining  6,530  is  de- 
batable.” 

If,  at  this  point,  the  reader  will  permit  an 
aside  from  a veteran  newsman— the  foregoing 
is  the  most  polite  manner  in  which  we’ve  ever 
heard  a biologist  or  fishery  manager  assume 
that  half  the  fish  concerned  have  now  perished 
from  the  earth  and  are  lost  to  the  fisherman. 
Reed  continues : 

“It  is  certainly  significant  that  we  recovered 
only  one  brook  trout  from  the  4,000  feet  of 
stream  sampled.  This  supports  the  results  of 
studies  conducted  in  other  states  concerning 
the  “wintering-over”  of  stocked  brook  trout. 
They  found  that  carry-over  of  this  species 
ranged  from  0 to  5%. 

“This  present  study  points  up  one  basic 
fact — we  are  in  need  of  information  as  to  what 
stocking  method  or  combination  of  methods 
we  should  use  to  assure  a greater  return  to  the 
angler  of  the  stocked  trout  before  the  natural 
environmental  factors  destroy  them.” 

Further  statistics  on  the  river-stream  study 
follow : 

On  Lewis  Run — 11  brown  trout  were  col- 
lected, measured,  and  returned  to  the  stream. 
They  ranged  from  31/2  inches  to  17  inches  in 
length,  the  smaller  fish  giving  good  indication 
that  some  natural  reproduction  is  taking  place. 

On  Four  Mile  Run — eight  brown  trout  were 
coUected  measuring  from  41/^  to  181/^  inches  in 
length. 

On  Six  Mile  Run — 20  brown  trout  turned 


belly  up  and  were  measured  before  they  re- 
vived and  were  placed  back  in  the  water.  They 
ranged  from  2^  to  14  inches  in  length. 

On  Chappel  Fork — eight  brown  trout  were 
found.  They  measured  from  3^  to  7.2  inches. 
On  this  stream,  three  brook  trout  between  4 
and  5 inches  in  length  were  observed  after 
rotenoning  a stretch  of  the  headwater  region. 
They  were  not  collected  hy  shocking  in  the 
“fishing”  stretches  of  the  stream. 

The  only  brook  trout  encountered  during 
the  three-day  project  was  collected  on  Meade 
Run.  It  was  just  over  legal  size  and  measured 
6^  inches.  Three  other  fish— all  brown  trout — 
responded  to  the  shocking  device.  They  ranged 
between  7 and  8 inches  in  length.  The  poor 
showing  of  fish  in  this  stream  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  heavy  siltation  in  this  area,  ac- 
cording to  Reed’s  report. 

Summing  up,  we  trout  fishermen  of  the 
northwestern  section  of  the  state  are  happy 
to  give  up  the  false  notions  we’ve  had  about 
these  streams  being  good  hrook  trout  “holding” 
water.  Because  we  know  that  this  first  push 
into  the  territory  of  the  unknown — as  far  as 
factual  information  is  concerned — will  not  he 
the  last.  And  we  know  that  when  Reed  and 
his  boys  have  completed  their  studies  our 
chances  of  catching  trout  next  fishing  trip  will 
be  greater  because  of  the  applied  knowledge. 
Maybe  they’ll  be  more  recently  stocked;  may- 
be a different  species;  maybe  whatever  tests 
and  their  conclusions  indicate. 

But  we’ll  personally  he  satisfied  that  as  a 
fisherman,  science  is  on  our  side — and  that’s 
good! 
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riiey’re  Taking  'Em  On  Hoppers  and  Locust 
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Looking  Forward 

On  June  5,  Lyman  Lake  was  reclaimed  as 
a trout  lake  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. The  gate  was  closed  at  12:00  noon  on 
June  5.  As  soon  as  the  lake  is  full  it  will  be 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout,  and  under  the 
new  rules  and  regulations  at  the  lake,  fishing 
will  continue  until  November  30,  thus  com- 
pensating for  lost  fishing  time  this  summer. 

— Kenneth  Aley,  Warden, 

Potter  County 

Carp  Are  Big  Game  Practice 

Bow  fishing  for  carp  has  taken  the  spotlight 
in  my  district  the  past  month.  Four  carp  were 
taken  in  the  Juniata  River  in  the  area  near 
Port  Royal  by  one  bow  fisherman.  The  four 
fish  weighed  a total  of  105  pounds. 

— C.  V.  Long,  Warden, 
Juniata  and  Perry  Counties 

Thanks  To  Heaven 

George  Sotirokos,  an  eight  year  old  boy 
attending  Bible  School  in  Bedford,  Pa.,  was 
asked  by  his  teacher  to  draw  a picture  illus- 
trating something  he  was  thankful  for.  He  drew 
a picture  of  a boy  fishing,  with  the  caption 
he  was  thankful  to  God  for  trout  fishing, 
especially  for  a thirteen-inch  trout.  This  was 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  upon  checking, 
I discovered  the  boy  had  caught  one  trout  this 
season.  It  was  thirteen  inches  long. 

— William  E.  Mcllnay,  Warden, 

Bedford  County 


Some  of  the  finest  catches  of  troul  1 cvei 
saw  were  taken  in  this  district  during  June. 
These  fine  fish  fell  victim  to  the  grasshopper 
and  the  locust.  Certain  sections  are  alive  with 
the  locust  and  smart  old  trout  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  with  them. 

— Richard  Owens,  Warden, 
Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties 

For  Want  of  A Line — The  Rod  Was  Lost 


An  interesting  incident  involving  two  fisher- 
men recently  fishing  in  a Sportsmen’s  Lake. 
One  of  the  fishermen  thought  he  had  a big 
fish.  He  finally  pulled  a snapping  turtle  ashore. 
In  the  confusion  trying  to  cut  the  line  to  get 
rid  of  the  turtle,  the  turtle  hit  the  fly  rod 
in  two. 

— Joseph  S.  Dick,  Warden, 

Somerset  County 


This  new  lure  is  guaranteed  to 
catch  anything 


Really  On  The  Ball — 

This  incident  was  related  to  me  recently  by 
special  fish  warden  Wayne  Dilley  on  Cana- 
dohta  Lake.  One  of  the  numerous  motorboat 
enthusiasts  on  Canadohta  Lake  was  taking  his 
evening  ride  when  suddenly  his  boat  caught 
fire,  he  immediately  grabbed  his  life  preserver 
and  jumped  into  the  water  another  boat  in 
the  vicinity  picked  him  up.  Just  another  good 
reason  why  life-saving  devices  should  he  car- 
ried in  all  boats. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden, 

Erie  County 
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Litterbugs — UGH ! 

While  patrolling  trout  streams  one  day,  I 
drove  into  a popular  parking  place  used  by 
fishermen.  This  is  what  was  strewn  all  over 
the  place.  Three  large  pasteboard  cartons,  six 
smaller  cartons,  a large  number  of  paper  bags 
and  a lot  of  other  paper  that  fishermen  use 
to  wrap  their  sandwiches.  I went  to  work, 
gathered  it  on  a pile  and  put  a match  to  it. 
While  this  was  burning  I gathered  up  32  beer 
cans  and  bottles  and  11  soft  drink  bottles. 
After  I had  all  this  done,  I looked  up  to  see 
the  farmer  who  owned  the  land  laughing  at 
me.  He  remarked,  “Boy  this  is  good,  the  fish 
warden  playing  janitor  for  a lot  of  careless 
fishermen.”  The  farmer,  a friend  of  mine,  took 
the  cans  and  bottles  in  another  field  to  his 
dump. 

— C.  B.  Baughman,  Warden, 
Blair  and  Cambria  Counties 

Allegheny  Has  ’Em — 

An  excellent  crowd  of  anglers  turned  out 
for  the  opening  day  of  bass  fishing  on  the 
Allegheny  River  and  Tionesta  Dam  the  catch  of 
bass  on  the  Allegheny  River  was  light  due  to 
the  river  being  high  and  muddy  and  running 
full  of  moss.  One  nice  muskie  was  caught  in  the 
Tionesta  Dam,  44  inches  in  length  and  weigh- 
ing 20  lbs.  Some  nice  walleyes  and  several  nice 
muskies  were  also  caught  in  the  Allegheny 
River. 

— Norman  L.  Blum,  Warden, 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 

It’s  Cooperation  That  Counts 

During  the  month  of  June  there  has  been 
a noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  fisher- 
men who  have  returned  to  the  trout  streams, 
after  taking  advantage  of  the  early  walleye 
and  pike  fishing.  Several  large  trout  have  been 
taken  and  good  catches  of  average  sized  trout 
have  been  reported  to  this  office.  In  most  of 
the  districts  we  have  received  good  cooperation 
from  the  fishermen  who  have  been  asked  to 
report  any  tagged  or  fin  clipped  fish  which 
they  have  caught.  This  of  course,  is  furnish- 
ing vital  data  for  future  stocking. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon, 
Regional  Warden  Supervisor, 

Northwest  Division 


They  Bite  With  A Bang! 

During  a patrol  of  the  Delaware  Canal  and 
River  by  special  warden  Alex  Chasar  and  my- 
self, on  June  22,  1957,  we  came  across  a 
group  of  three  fishermen.  We  noted  that  all 
had  similar  stands  to  hold  their  rods,  and 
after  checking  the  license,  it  was  noted  the 
group  were  all  relatives.  The  devices  were 
rigged  to  hold  the  rods  and  also  set  the  proper 
tension  on  the  lines  for  any  place  they  may 
be  fishing  in  swift  water  or  slow  water.  After 
seeing  we  were  interested  in  the  apparatus,  the 
one,  Mr.  Frank  Kordasiewicz,  3036  Livingston 
Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  decided  to  show  us 
the  one  prize  of  all  his  inventions.  He  un- 
locked his  lure  box,  took  out  a gadget  for 
holding  rods  that  looked  similar  to  the  ones 
he  had  been  using,  only  it  was  a little  larger. 
He  placed  it  in  position  as  if  to  use  it,  and 
then  asked  us  to  pay  particular  attention  when 
a certain  tension  was  placed  on  the  device  that 
held  his  line.  He  applied  the  tension  by  hand, 
and  bang,  the  apparatus  fired  a blank  .22  shell 
harmlessly  into  the  ground.  To  prove  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  the  above 
gadget  was  made  for  night  fishing,  when  the 
fisherman  is  not  watching  his  line  he  can 
hear  when  he  has  a bite.  You  see,  Mr.  Kor- 
dasiewicz is  deaf.  He  lost  his  hearing  during 
World  War  II  by  an  injury  from  shrapnel.  It 
still  seems  odd  to  hear  a fish  bite  and  not  feel 
or  see  it. 

— Miles  D.  Witt,  Warden, 
Bucks  and  Northampton  Counties 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 


TIIK  ( OillMISSlOX’S  NEW  PROGRAM 


As  one  of  the  closing  acts  as  the  retiring  President 
of  the  Fish  Commission,  Stanley  Smith  wrote  in  the 
July,  1957,  Angler  that  while  the  new  revenue  pro- 
vided hy  legislative  action  was  not  all  we  need  for  a 
top  grade  fish  management  program  for  Pennsylvania, 
we  will  stretch  the  new  dollars  and  make  them  go  as 
far  as  we  can. 

Now,  as  his  successor,  1 am  in  position  to  tell  the 
readers  of  the  Angler  what  the  new  commission 
budget  and  program  for  the  biennium  ending  May  31, 
1959,  mean  in  terms  of  physical  improvements  as  we 
have  now  planned  them. 

As  almost  everyone  knows,  all  of  our  new  revenue 
has  been  earmarked  by  the  Legislature  for  specific 
types  of  activities.  Our  new  budget  for  the  two-year 
period  amounts  to  approximately  $5,05 1 ,000,  which 
is  approximately  one  million  dollars  more  than  the 
budget  we  originally  presented  to  the  Office  of  the 
Governor.  Of  the  new  total,  about  $1,200,000  is  ear- 
marked money,  to  be  used  for  earmarked  purposes. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  obtaining  land  and  building 
new  fishing  lakes,  buying  or  leasing  land  fronting  on 
lakes  and  streams  to  be  developed  for  public  access  to 
those  waters,  reclaiming  and  starting  fresh  with  lakes 
that  have  been  poor  fish  producers,  stream  improve- 
ment work,  and  field  studies  and  investigations  aimed 
at  bringing  about  better  fishing  in  general. 

Here  are  major  parts  of  our  new  program: 

1.  In  addition  to  completing  reconstruction  of 
Lower  Woods  Pond  in  Wayne  county,  and  build- 
ing 91 -acre  Dutch  Fork  lake  in  Washington 
county,  we  now  expect  to  acquire  land  and  start 
to  build  two  additional  lakes  before  the  end 
of  the  biennium.  In  addition,  we  plan  to  double 
the  size  of  Beaver  Meadows  Lake,  Wayne 
county,  which  is  part  of  our  Pleasant  Mount 
hatchery  system  at  present,  and  open  it  to  public 
fishing.  The  lake  will  be  about  900  acres  in 
extent  when  completed. 

2.  We  expect  to  develop  and  improve  about  20 
access  areas  for  improved  public  use,  some  on 


lakes,  some  on  streams.  For  the  most  part,  the ! 
improvements  consist  of  entrance  roads  where 
needed,  parking  areas,  boat  launching  ramps  i 
with  automobile  “turnarounds,”  some  sanitary 
facilities,  and  signs  to  identify  them. 

3.  We  expect  to  buy  or  lease  up  to  two  dozen  addi- 
tional access  areas  on  rivers  and  existing  lakes, 
for  future  development  for  public  use. 

4.  A work  team  consisting  of  a foreman  and  two: 
equipment  operators,  using  manual  labor  locally 
where  needed,  will  soon  start  on  a planned- 
itinerary  of  stream  improvement,  to  put  struc- 
tures in  creeks  intended  to  make  them  more: 
productive  naturally  and  to  provide  interesting 
new  fishing  conditions. 

5.  An  expanded  program  of  lake  reclamation  is  in 

progress,  intended  to  wipe  out  populations  of' 
undesirable  fish  so  the  lakes  can  be  given  a neW: 
stocking  of  desired  species  of  game  fish  and  I 
panfish.  J 

6.  Stream  and  lake  surveys  will  be  increased  in  | 
number,  starting  next  summer,  when  we  wilb 
hire  six  college  students,  taking  fish  management 
courses,  to  assist  our  regional  fishery  managers 
in  field  investigations. 

7.  We  plan  to  have  full  time  patrolmen,  equipped;  s 
with  fast  boats,  on  our  four  largest  lakes — 
Pymatuning,  Conneaut,  Wallenpaupack  and 
Harvey’s — by  the  time  the  boating  season  opens,  ' 
in  the  spring  of  1958,  to  help  control  “aquatic 
hotrodders”  and  other  reckless  or  careless  power 
boaters. 

8.  We  expect  to  put  into  operation  an  improved:  # 
type  of  tank  truck  so  we  can  haul  fish  for  stock-'  ‘ 
ing  much  longer  distances,  and  in  bigger  loads, , i 
than  at  present,  without  excessive  mortality  en 
route. 

This  list  is  only  a partial  one,  because  of  space  , 
limitations  on  this  page,  but  we  hope  it  gives  an  idea 
of  the  kinds  of  things  for  which  the  fishermen’s  license 
money  will  be  spent. 
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Water  Supply  Reservoirs 

111  Pennsylvania 

OPEX  TO  FlSHlXCi 


FOREWORD 


As  the  water  supplies  for  the  homes  of  growing  com- 
munities in  a growing  nation  moved  from  the  tradi- 
tional back  yard  pump  with  a handle  to  complex  water 
systems,  the  back  yard  well  gave  way  to  the  com- 
munity reservoir.  As  communities  grew,  so  did  the  size, 
number  and  locations  of  their  reservoirs. 

For  generations  those  responsible  for  the  purity  of 
community  water  supplies  jealously  guarded  the  en- 
virons of  those  reservoirs  against  encroachment  of  any 
type.  The  capabilities  of  most  earlier  water  treatment 
facilities  made  such  precautions  necessary. 

For  almost  as  many  generations,  and  more  so  with 
the  passing  years,  fishermen  eyed  these  “no  trespassing” 
water  areas  with  longing.  While  fishing  in  other  lakes 
and  ponds  and  streams  suffered  increasingly  as  a re- 
sult of  pressure,  encroachment  and  pollution,  the 
recreational  potential  and  the  fish  populations  of  those 
sanctuaries  remained  untapped  by  all  except  the  occa- 
sional poacher  and  municipal  or  company  “brass”  who 
enjoyed  them  as  their  own  private  preserves.  These 
circumstances  now  have  become  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

With  the  modernization  of  water  treatment  facilities 
and  in  recent  time  a better  understanding  of  nature’s 
own  system  of  purification,  community  after  com- 
munity and  even  some  states  have  realized  or  have 
been  shown  that  these  reservoirs  can  answer  another 
community  need — recreation.  And  they  have  acted. 
The  “openings”  range  from  the  full  use  permitted  by 
San  Diego,  California — and  there  are  others — of  its 
reservoirs  for  fishing,  swimming  and  motor  boating, 
to  the  use  extended  by  many  communities  only  to 
fishing,  from  shoreline  and/or  boats,  and  limited  as 
to  hours  of  the  day  and  days  of  the  year.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  even  on  those  reservoirs  where  full  use 
has  been  extended,  not  one  case  of  disease  or  disorders 
has  been  attributed  to  such  use. 

A recent  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission disclosed  that  a surprising  majority  of  the 


water  departments  and  authorities  of  her  communities 
have  already  opened  their  impoundments  to  fishing. 
Similar  moves  are  known  to  be  high  on  the  agendas  of 
others.  Only  a small  minority  have  failed  to  consider 
the  move.  While  some  of  the  latter  eventually  will  get 
around  to  it,  others,  because  of  limited  treatment  facil- 
ities will  be  obliged  to  maintain  a rigid  “no  trespassing” 
policy  until  modern  safeguards  are  installed. 

This  article  is  the  first  of  an  Angler  series  on  water 
reservoirs  in  Pennsylvania  that  are  open  to  public  fish- 
ing. No  order  of  size  or  date  of  “opening”  will  be 
attempted.  It  is  the  hope  and  intention  in  succeeding 
articles  to  list  all  such  reservoirs  on  which  full  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained. 

It  is  being  presented  mainly  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: To  advise  fishermen  of  the  locations  of  these 
reservoirs,  their  fishing  opportunities  and  regulations; 
to  give  recognition  to  those  public  officials  who  have 
been  alert  to  the  recreational  needs  of  their  commun- 
ities and  moved  to  a fuller  utilization  of  their  resources;; 
to  encourage  the  officials  and  sportsmen  of  other  com- 
munities to  look  in  the  same  direction  to  round  out 
their  recreational  programs,  and  to  assure  the  officials 
of  water  departments  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission is  prepared  to  assist  in  the  fisheries  manage- 
ment of  these  reservoirs  and  to  lend  the  measure  of 
patrol  and  regulations’  enforcement  that  lies  within  its 
capacity  and  legal  jurisdiction. 

Probably  more  important  than  all  the  information 
to  be  presented  in  tbe  series  is  the  caution  that  the 
continued  availability  of  these  reservoirs  to  the  fisher- 
men is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  themselves.  The  primary  function  of 
these  reservoirs  is  to  store  up  drinking  water.  Any 
act  that  will  add  to  the  extent  of  treatment  required 
to  process  their  waters  for  human  consumption  or 
add  to  the  job  of  keeping  them  and  their  environs  free 
of  litter  will  hasten  the  day  when  “no  trespassing” 
signs  will  go  back  up. 
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] Letterkeiin V Rosorviiir 


below  the  center  of  the  photo.  The  swath  from  top  to  bottom  on  the  right  is  a power  line  right  of  way.  The 
road  winding  from  bottom  right  to  top  right  center  is  U.S.  Route  443.  The  5.76  acre  tract,  to  he  purchased 
by  the  Fish  Commission  for  the  development  of  a parking  area  lies  just  above  the  photo’s  center — about 
one  quarter  mile  from  the  reservoir. — U.S.  Army  photograph. 


The  subject  of  Pennsylvania’s  water  supply  reser- 
voirs and  fishing  therein  is  new  to  the  Angler  and  to 
nany  of  its  readers.  It  is  fitting  therefore  that  for  the 
nauguration  of  this  series  the  theme  be  extended  to 
I i reservoir  that  is  also 
■ lew.  The  Letterkenny 
■■Teservoir  is  new.  The 
: Water  supply  system  of 
fcvhich  it  is  a part  has 
fbnly  been  in  operation 
Uince  early  July  of  this 
I /ear.  Coincidental  with 
! hat  occasion  was  the 
i leclaration  that  public 
i ishing  would  be  allowed. 
iHowever,  many  things 
I transpired  before  there 
i vas  anything  to  fish  for. 
t Some  23  months  be- 
‘ "ore  going  into  service,  ground  was  broken  for  the  sys- 
v;em  which  was  to  cost  $1,500,000  when  completed. 
1 v^pproximately  one-half  of  that  amount  is  represented 
I 3y  the  dam  which  created  the  reservoir.  That  structure 
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measures  470  feet  across  and  nearly  70  feet  at  its  base. 
Its  crest  is  40  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream  it  backs 
up,  and  backs  up  that  stream  to  form  a pool  nearly 
one  mile  long,  up  to  800  feet  wide,  that  presents  54 

surface  acres  of  water. 

Though  of  little  inter- 
est to  the  fishermen,  its 
330  million  gallon  ca- 
pacity is  of  extreme  in- 
terest to  the  United 
States  Army,  not  only 
because  it  was  construc- 
ted under  the  auspices  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
but  because  it  now  con- 
stitutes the  water  supply 
of  the  Army’s  Letter- 
kenny Ordnance  Depot, 
near  Chambersburg  in 
Franklin  County.  The  reservoir’s  site,  however,  is  in 
Horse  Valley,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Conodogui- 
net  Creek,  about  one-half  mile  below  the  Trout  Run 
confluence.  It  lies  just  to  the  left  of  U.  S.  Route  443, 
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A POOK  STAKT 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  trout  were  planted  therein  and 
the  new  Letterkenny  Reservoir  was  open  to  public  fishing. 
District  Fish  Warden  Bryce  M.  Camell  reported:  Six  arrests 
for  fish  law  violations,  mainly  exceeded  creel  limits;  an  un- 
usual number  of  dead  trout  in  the  water,  most  of  which  upon 
examination  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
strung — some  through  the  gills,  others  on  pin  stringers.  It  is 
certain  they  were  caught,  retained  but  subsequently  thrown 
back  as  bigger  ones  were  taken  when  a limit  or  near  limit 
catch  was  at  hand;  complaints  from  the  Depot’s  C.O.  on  (U 
the  amount  of  litter — paper,  lunch  leavings,  cans  and  bottles — 
both  in  the  water  and  along  the  shore,  (2)  the  presence  in  the 
water  of  fish  “innards”  from  trout  caught  and  cleaned  on  the 
spot. 


THE  DAM  BREAST  of  the 
Letterkenny  Reservoir,  470  feet 
wide  aod  40  feet  high,  created 
a 54  acre  lake — a new  trout 
fishery  in  Franklin  County. 

— U.  S.  Army  photograph 


approximately  1 14  miles  west  of  Roxbury. 

The  recreational  potential  of  the  reservoir  was  a 
part  of  Army  thinking  from  the  outset.  Just  how  far 
it  will  go  beyond  fishing  is  still  an  open  matter.  How- 
ever, its  capacity  to  provide  fishing  was  explored  as 
soon  after  the  dam  was  completed  as  the  pool  behind 
it  began  to  fill.  And  the  exploring  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Regional  Fishery  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

All  factors  pointed  to  Letterkenny  being  best  suited 
for  trout,  a circumstance  that  pleased  all  concerned. 
I hose  who  do  the  fishing,  like  it  because  south-central 
Pennsylvania  does  not  provide  much  in  the  way  of 
suitable  trout  water.  The  Fish  Commission  liked  it  be- 
cause aside  from  an  initial  stocking  of  adult  trout,  it  is 
believed  that  good  fishing  can  be  maintained  in  the 
future,  at  a relatively  low  cost,  with  annual  plantings 
of  fingerlings  each  Fall.  The  former  is  an  accomplished 
fact  after  plantings  of  rainbow  trout  ranging  from  8 to 
14  inches  were  made  in  mid-July  and  early  August. 
The  latter  will  come  after  the  close  of  the  current 
season,  which  on  Letterkenny,  among  other  lakes,  is 
extended  to  October  31. 


In  addition  to  committing  itself  to  Letterkenny’s 
fishery  management,  the  Commission  plans  the  con- 
struction of  an  access  road  to  a tract  to  be  purchaser 
adjoining  the  reservoir  area.  Also  in  the  planning 
stage  are  clearings  within  the  tract  for  car  parking 
purposes.  The  tract  covers  5.76  acres. 

Meanwhile,  the  reservoir  may  be  reached  afoot  from 
route  443  or  by  car  to  its  head,  via  a lane  that  pre- 
sents no  little  risk  to  today’s  low  slung  models. 

The  special  rules  attending  fishing  on  Letterkenny 
are  few  and  simple.  In  addition  to  the  regulations  gov- 
erning trout  fishing  on  any  of  Pennsylvania’s  public 
waters,  fishing  there  is  limited  to  the  shoreline  only  foi 
the  present.  Fishing  from  the  dam  breast,  however,  is 
forbidden,  as  is  camping,  picnicking,  building  fires, 
and  boating  of  any  sort  and  ice  skating,  come  winter, 
Other  than  that,  fishermen  are  welcome  to  have  al 
it.  But  not  as  contributors  to  the  conditions  cited  ir 
the  “box”  inserted  earlier  in  this  article,  or  we  wont 
have  it  for  long. 

— by  C.  Robert  Glover 
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A Wiirni  ill  the  Right  Plaee 


By  HEINZ  ULRICH 


I 

Worms  are  probably  the  greatest  used  and  abused 
natural  bait  in  the  world.  There  is  hardly  a game  fish 
alive  that  will  not  take  a worm  if  it  is  presented  to  the 
lish  in  an  enticing  manner.  A worm  is  a sporting  bait, 
a traditional  bait  and  a very  good  one  but  like  all 
ather  baits  for  best  results  it  must  be  fished  properly. 

I,  like  too  many  other  sports  fishermen  did  very 
little  worm  fishing  until  one  day  just  a few  short  years 
iago  when  I was  given  a real  fishing  lesson  and  was 
I'reintroduced  to  them.  It  happened  when  I fished  a 
I'vvhole  morning  with  artificials  and  caught  nothing 
while  just  a few  yards  upstream  my  friend  was  getting 
ijstrike  after  strike  on  worms.  Finally  I switched  and 
:l[iad  myself  some  sport.  Right  there  I became  a worm 
1 fancier. 

■ For  the  best  results  for  Trout  fishing  put  a full 
worm  (not  too  large  a one)  on  a hook.  Attach  it  by 
running  the  hook  through  the  tough  egg  sack  of  the 
worm  and  out  again.  Leave  the  worm  on  the  hook  in 
this  manner  if  the  fishing  will  be  done  in  fast  running 
water,  but  for  angling  in  slow  water  put  the  barb  back 
into  one  of  the  meaty  sections  of  the  worm.  This  way 
the  worm  will  be  attached  to  the  hook  through  the 
strongest  part  of  its  body  so  it  can  be  cast  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  it  full  freedom  for  wiggling, 
which  is  so  alluring  to  trout. 

' Fish  upstream,  just  as  with  a fly,  but  shorten  the 
leasts  so  the  bait  won’t  tear  off  the  hook.  Only  with 
practice  can  anyone  accurately  gauge  how  far  it  is 
jsafe  to  reach  without  snapping  off  the  bait.  On  the 
east  let  the  bait  sink  and  start  to  drift  downstream. 
Always  try  to  work  it  into  a hole  or  near  a big  rock. 
A small  piece  of  shot  helps  because  a worm  is  more 
effective  if  fished  below  the  surface.  Let  the  line  float 
down  stream  and  then  slowly  retrieve.  If  nothing  hap- 
pens cast  again  following  the  same  procedure.  When 
a strike  comes  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
is  a natural  bait  and  the  fish  should  not  be  struck  as 
quickly  as  with  flys.  I make  it  a point  to  count  three 
before  striking  my  fish — it  helps. 

Fish  swallow  natural  bait  and  the  hook  is  often 
lodged  deep  in  their  throats.  Every  fish  handled  by  an 


angler  should  be  done  so  according  to  the  best  princi- 
ples of  conservation.  Wet  your  hands  before  handling 
any  fish.  If  the  fish  is  to  be  returned  to  the  water  and 
the  hook  is  deep— DO  NOT  RIP  THE  HOOK  OUT. 
This  will  kill  the  fish.  Cut  the  leader  as  close  to  the 
hook  as  possible  ( I carry  a small  scissor  for  the  pur- 
pose) and  then  return  the  fish  gently  to  the  water.  It 


has  been  found  fish  can  live  very  well  with  hooks  in 
them  for  its  does  not  seem  to  bother  them. 

For  Bass,  fish  the  worm  deep  and  in  a natural  way. 
Try  to  make  it  appear  as  though  the  worm  just  hap- 
pened to  be  drifting  by.  Use  this  principle  with  a big 
night  crawler  or  several  smaller  worms  and  it  should 
guarantee  good  results. 

My  respect  for  earth  worms  as  bait  has  steadily 
increased.  I have  seen  them  fished  in  ways  that  would 
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never  get  strikes  from  artificial  lures  and  still  show 
good  results.  Then  the  old  standing  joke  (which  I 
am  sure  we  have  all  seen  happen  a few  times)  about 
the  child  with  the  crooked  stick  and  a worm  who 
catches  a twenty  incher  when  the  best  any  of  us  fully 
equipped  boys  can  do  is  a few  small  ones — shows 
again  that  a worm  in  the  right  place  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  baits  available.  I have  seen  them  take 
fish  on  the  hottest  days,  and  in  the  most  peculiar 
places,  when  all  other  baits  fail  because  they  are  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  natural  delicacies  available  to  a 
fish. 


EARTH  WORM 
FISHING 


For  Pan  Fish 


Use  a smalt  wot-im  or 
<3  piece  of  Q larae  orjc 


Maxir 


securitvj  of  tKe  worm  is  the  object 


For 


Use  a Srna\l 

worrn 


tiveUj 


For  P)Q5b  or 
Pickerel 


Use  Q ruoWt  crawler 
or  tvvo  * Qveraqe 
Sf2.c  worms  ^ 


Cover  ^Qrt)  witK  Vvorrry 

B«st  -fishinc^  near  Vottom  or  \n  weeds 


Worms  live  in  the  soil  and  from  a look  at  their 
physical  makeup  it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  appeal  to 
fish — for  they  are  all  good  meat.  There  are  more  than 
2,000  known  varieties  ranging  from  microscopic  size 
to  a six  and  a half  foot  South  American  specie  which 
is  over  an  inch  thick.  In  North  America  some  large 
night  crawlers  have  often  been  mistaken  for  snakes. 
Our  most  common  species  are  the  Angleworm  (the 
common  garden  worm)  and  the  Night  Crawler— both 
excellent  baits. 

Earth  worms,  though  primitive  creatures,  play  a 
very  important  role  in  preserving  life  on  this  planet 
for  they  are  prime  protectors  of  our  soil.  They  burrow 
through  the  ground  turning  up  soil  and  moving  it. 
They  burrow  through  fallen  leaves  helping  to  decom- 


pose them.  Their  tracks  help  drainage  by  becoming 
paths  for  surface  water  to  get  into  the  ground  thus 
helping  prevent  floods. 

Darwin,  the  great  scientist  and  naturalist,  was  a 
first  to  give  them  their  due  credit.  In  his  book  The 
Formation  of  Vegetable  Mold  Through  the  Action  of 
Worms  he  estimates  there  are  approximately  53,000 
worms  per  square  acre  of  land.  Later  estimates  say 
there  are  anywhere  from  500  to  2,000,000  per  square 
mile  depending  upon  the  soil.  And  with  so  many 
about,  it  means  that  practically  every  time  a piece  of 
dirt  falls  into  some  water  it  contains  worms  for  fish 
to  feed  on.  Small  wonder  they  all  know  them  and  like 
them  for  food. 

Although  worms  are  of  simple  construction  they  are 
also  fascinating  creatures.  Now,  before  you  think  I am 
really  cracked  up  let  me  give  you  the  facts  about  my 
fleshy  friends.  First  of  all  they  live  in  the  ground  and 
need  coolness  to  stay  alive.  They  die  in  any  heat  so 
to  help  them  keep  cool  they  have  their  own  built-in 
air  conditioner.  By  giving  off  a slimy  liquid  which 
evaporates,  they  can  keep  their  temperatures  down. 
The  next  time  anyone  puts  a worm  on  a hook  and 
notices  it  is  slimy  it  is  because  the  worm  is  overheated 
so  cool  the  rest  off  if  you  plan  to  keep  them  alive. 

Worms  can  live  for  many  months  in  running  water  , 
and  die  only  from  lack  of  food;  while,  if  they  were 
to  be  put  into  stagnant  water  they  would  die  very 
quickly  because  carbonic  acid  kills  them.  For  fisher- 
men who  want  to  keep  worms  alive  from  month  to 
month  the  easiest  way  I have  found  is  to  put  them  in 
a can  with  some  rich  soil.  Dampen  it,  keep  it  cool, 
and  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  preserving  them. 
The  very  best  place  I have  found  to  keep  them  in  the 
summer  is  in  the  refrigerator — or  if  your  wife  is  not 
properly  trained  a cool  cellar  will  do.  Sprinkle  a little® 
water  on  them  and  every  once  in  a while  throw  in  a 
few  bread  crumbs,  they  will  keep  for  months. 

Primitive  people  had  great  respect  for  earth  worms 
■ — they  ate  them  regularly  and  considered  them  a real 
treat.  They  also  used  them  for  many  medicines.  Today 
science  has  found  out  that  these  natives  had  something 
because  now  we  know  worms  are  loaded  with  , 
vitamin  D. 

Worms  like  rich,  cool,  damp  dirt.  They  cannot  live 
in  hot  desert  sands  yet  a common  specie  known  as 
sand  worms  thrives  in  beach  sands  which  are  cool 
and  damp.  When  things  get  too  wet  for  a worm  it 
comes  to  the  surface  because  they  do  not  like  water- 
logged conditions.  Cool  evening  air  brings  them  up, 
also,  as  any  fisherman  who  has  ever  spent  an  evening 
with  a flashlight  will  tell  you.  Chemicals  and  electrical 
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|vibrators  bring  them  to  the  surface  and  if  you  have 
ever  dug  for  them  on  a hot  day  and  wondered  how 
ifar  down  they  will  go,  well,  the  common  lawn  worms 
have  been  taken  as  far  as  8 feet  below  the  surface, 
while  a Russian  specie  holds  the  record  of  26  feet. 

From  Minnows  to  Muskies,  practically  every  kind 
of  fish  will  take  a worm  when  presented  to  him  at  the 
right  time.  Worms  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
luniversally  used  baits  known  to  mankind.  Egyptians, 
Greeks  and  early  Europeans  caught  fish  using  this 
natural  bait.  Worm  fishing  is  a grand  old  glorious  way 
of  fishing  and  in  case  you  feel  as  I once  did  and  think 
it  is  not  as  sporty  as  fly  fishing  then  I suggest  you  try 
it.  Remember,  give  the  fish  what  they  want — a good 
solid  meal  of  worms,  and  I guarantee  you  will  get 
iwhat  you  want — a solid  creel  of  fish. 

I 


Here  is  one  bass  that  is  headed  for  a downfall. 


Cooperation  Preserves  A Heritage 

By  M.  W.  CURRIE 


Les  fondled  his  old  pipe  gently  as  he  looked  at  me 
land  shook  his  head. 

“There’s  no  trout  in  there,  Mel.  Used  to  be.  I’ve 
taken  some  real  dandies  from  that  creek  in  my  time. 
;We  took  what  we  could  use  and  put  the  rest  back. 
Sulphur  water  now.  The  creek’s  dead.” 

The  touch  of  regret  I sensed  in  what  Les  said  moved 
me  deeply.  Beside  me  sat  a kindly  gentleman,  one  who 
truly  loved  his  sport,  but  now  only  his  memories  of  a 
stream  remained.  His  stream  was  dead. 

The  water  swirled  and  raced  the  same.  It  rippled 
and  churned  and  gurgled  as  it  always  had.  But,  no 
trout  called  it  home.  It  was  water — water  without  life; 
without  sport. 

We  stared  at  the  steep  pine  covered  slope  across 
the  road.  I made  no  comment.  The  finality  of  his  state- 
ment silenced  me. 

Individually  Les  could  do  nothing  about  the  death 
of  that  creek.  One  person  was  helpless.  He  had  little 
choice  but  to  watch  that  water  die. 

There  are  other  Les’.  Alone,  they  too  have  probably 
had  to  sit  and  watch  their  streams  perish. 

What  is  the  answer?  To  me  there  is  only  one  logical 
solution — the  wholehearted  support  of  and  faith  in  the 
Fish  Commission.  Individuals  and  sportsmans  clubs 
'alike  can  put  their  shoulders  behind  the  Commission, 
' and  through  this  effective  agency  prevent  Les’s  tragedy. 


Through  group  effort  there  is  strength,  the  strength 
needed  to  preserve  a heritage  not  even  a king’s  ransom 
can  buy. 

As  I write  this  I sit  600  miles  from  Pennsylvania. 
Possibly  that  makes  it  your  problem,  not  mine.  On  the 
other  hand  a trout  stream  is  one  of  natures  greatest 
creations.  An  eon  of  skill  brings  it  life.  A foolish 
moment  kills  it. 

I love  your  trout  streams.  Each  year  I spend  at  least 
a full  month  in  waders  seeking  the  aristocrats  of  all 
fishes  . . . those  spirited  and  shrewd  trout.  Blue  Jay, 
Sugar  Creek,  Salmon  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and  dozens 
more  draw  me  like  a giant  magnet  every  summer.  To 
me  the  most  fascinating  and  intriguing  sport  in  the 
world  is  found  right  in  their  waters.  Most  of  my  Eastern 
friends  feel  exactly  the  same  way. 

This  heritage  deserves  vigorous  and  jealous  guard- 
ing. Don’t  let  Les’s  story  creep  across  your  beautiful 
state  as  it  possibly  could  unless  you  remain  organized 
and  vigilant.  By  working  together,  by  speaking  up  when 
infringement  encrouches,  by  active  support  of  the  Eish 
Commission  I believe  the  tide  can  be  positively  turned. 
It  takes  and  necessitates  effort  and  money.  Give  both. 

Your  reward?  Clean  water.  Unsurpassed  sport.  And, 
what  finer  gift  could  a trout  fisherman  bequeath  his 
son  than  a lifetime  of  heart-thumping  thrills  as  a line 
goes  taut  while  a rainbow  tail — dances  in  living  water? 
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Mixed  Cateli  at  the  Causeway 


By  THAD  A.  BUKOWSKI 


Route  285,  the  road  which  crosses  the  Pymatuning 
Lake  and  separates  the  Middle  from  the  Lower  Lake 
©£  the  Pymatuning  Region,  has  long  been  a haven  for 
family  fishermen.  It  unites  Pennsylvania  with  Ohio  in 
the  middle  of  Pymatuning  Lake  and  the  causeway 
road  heads  almost  directly  east  to  Meadville.  Some 
miles  this  side  of  Meadville  a crossroads  makes  this 
family  fishing  spot  easily  accessible  to  most  western 
Pennsylvania  fishermen,  for  route  19  bears  directly 
south  all  the  way  to  Pittsburgh,  and  98  heads  north 
to  Erie. 


Rt.  85,  the  causeway  road  is  daily  jammed  with  cars  and 
fishermen  during  the  summertime. 


A family  can  take  car,  picnic  basket  and  children 
for  entertainment  on  summer  week  day  or  week  end 
and  have  fishing  fun  on  a road  that  extends  2 2/10 
miles  across  Western  Pennsylvania’s  giant  artificial  16 
mile  long  lake.  Swimming  or  picnicking  can  be  par- 
ticipated in  on  the  north  or  south  shore  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania side  of  the  causeway  while  pappy  tries  out  his 
fishing  luck  anywhere  along  the  two  mile  road  cross- 
ing the  lake.  If  that  doesn’t  bring  desired  results,  he 
can  readily  rent  a boat  at  the  Espyville  shore  and 
troll  for  walleye  to  his  heart’s  content. 

During  the  average  year,  thousands  of  fishermen 
jam  the  sloping  sides  of  the  causeway  road  which  joins 
the  village  of  Espyville  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 


lake  with  Andover  in  Ohio.  The  road  is  part  of  a 
scenic  route  of  travel  around  the  seventy-two  mile 
Pymatuning  shoreline  which  includes  the  Lower, 
Middle,  and  famous  Sanctuary  Lake.  At  the  latter 
thousands  feed  fish  each  year  by  throwing  them  bread 
from  the  shore,  and  ducks  fight  with  the  fish  for  the 
scattered  food  morsels. 

Fishing  of  the  causeway  is  highly  enjoyable.  The 
fishermen  are  often  unique  in  themselves.  It’s  a place 
where  anyone  can  make  his  first  try  at  the  sport.  A 
mixed  catch  usually  results  and  the  banks  of  the  cause- 
way are  lined  mornings,  evenings,  or  throughout  the 
day  by  a happy  and  gay  vacationing  throng.  There’s 
plenty  of  fishing  space,  no  matter  how  crowded  the 
place. 

Fishermen  of  both  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  participate 
in  the  activities,  for  the  boundary  line  that  separates 
Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  is  somewhat  more  than  half- 
way down  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  lake!  Penn- 
sylvania fishermen  make  out  the  better  of  it  getting 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  causeway  road  on  the  lake 
to  themselves.  Two  road  underpasses  which  permit 
water  to  flow  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  one  on  the 
Ohio  side,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania,  are  the  favorite 
fishing  spots  and  often  are  jammed  neck  and  neck 
with  rods  and  fishermen. 

The  causeway  is  so  popular  a walleye  resort  that 
boats  travel  either  side  (depending  on  the  wind  and 
weather  conditions)  continually  trolling  for  the  wall- 
eye for  which  the  Pymatuning  Region  is  now  so 
famous.  The  underwater  causeway  foundations  seem 
to  be  a favorite  hideout  for  the  hulking  and  pugnacious 
bottom  feeding  big  eyed  fish.  Drift  from  either  lake, 
causing  sharp  water  currents  on  windy  days  near  the 
underpasses  seems  to  congest  the  fish  off  the  causeway 
shorelines.  The  junebug  spinner  and  the  flatfish  are 
always  in  use  as  favorite  trolling  baits.  Boat  liveries 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  causeway  supply  fishermen 
with  anything  extra  needed  to  lure  the  fish. 

A boat  with  warden  almost  continually  patrols  the 
congested  causeway  region,  and  insures  that  boats  from 
the  Lower  Lake  passing  through  the  causeway  under- 
passes stop  their  motors  at  that  point,  since  the  Middle 
Lake  is  permitted  no  running  motors,  by  state  law. 
The  Middle  Lake  is  dangerously  riddled  with  sunken 
stumps. 
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I have  fished  the  causeway  many  a time,  generally 
with  mixed  and  somewhat  surprising  results.  Some 
years  ago,  when  cars  jammed  the  causeway  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  walleye  season,  I sat  on  its  sloping 
shores,  with  two  lines  one  each  set  with  crowdad  and 
minnow.  Everything  was  in  order,  the  bait  was  superb, 
the  lines  were  far  out,  protruded  ready  slack,  and  the 
wind,  weather  and  the  morning  were  pleasurably  per- 
fect. However,  the  fish  didn’t  seem  to  cater  to  my  bait. 
About  an  hour  later,  a rather  amusing  fisherman 
dunked  a couple  of  sinkered  lines  next  to  me  that 
sounded  like  miniature  bombs  when  they  hit  the  water. 
After  making  a considerable  amount  of  noise,  he 
hustled  up  the  bank  and  brought  a radio  down  from 
his  nearby  car,  tuned  in  on  some  loud  jazzy  music, 
and  sat  down  to  relax,  head  clasped  back  in  his  hands, 
the  portrait  of  comfort.  The  fish  readily  took  to  his 
methods  promptly  wiggling  his  lines.  In  less  than  a 
half  hour  he  had  a nice  bass,  a silver  cat,  and  a wall- 
eye. I left  rather  suddenly,  saddened  at  my  lack  of 
understanding  of  fish  psychology. 

At  another  time  I had  just  gotten  to  my  favorite 
point  near  the  Pennsylvania  bridge  underpass  when  I 
saw  a classic  struggle.  Some  eighteen  minutes  of  fight 
later  a fisherman  landed  the  second  of  two  carp.  He 
had  come  fishing  for  bass  with  crowdads  and  a flyrod, 
and  had  tangled  with  the  two  hefty  carp  on  his  flimsy 
tackle  in  the  first  half  hour. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  fun  of  the  causeway  is  that 
you’ll  never  know  what  you  might  catch.  A carp  may 
try  to  run  away  with  your  pole  after  hitting  a crowdad, 
a crappie  bass  or  a record  walleye  may  hit  your  min- 
now. Silver  cats  of  substantial  size  often  hit  anything 
you  fish  with.  A smallmouth,  too,  may  buzz  your  reel 
and  make  your  heart  flutter. 

You  have  your  car  within  a dozen  steps’  reach  in 
case  of  a sudden  rainstorm,  you  can  listen  to  your 
favorite  ball  game  while  fishing,  get  a fancy  suntan, 
and  satisfy  the  whole  family’s  picnicking  desires  nearby. 


Two  walleye,  two  cats,  and  a carp,  an  example  of  the  usual 
mixed  catch  along  the  causeway. 


Causeway  fishing  is  so  handy  that  fishermen  have 
been  known  to  catch  their  fish  right  from  the  windows 
of  their  cars  during  rainy  weather! 

You  can  always  fish  at  the  causeway  when  you  get 
there.  Acceptable  fishing  conditions  always  exist,  come 
wind,  rain  or  storm.  Even  the  storm  as  it  builds  up 
and  comes  over  the  lake  is  a breathtaking  sight.  The 
causeway  road  extends  east  and  west.  If  the  wind  is 
from  the  north,  fishermen  fish  the  south  slope  of  the 
road;  if  the  wind  changes  to  south,  everyone  clambers 
across  the  road  to  the  other  side,  on  the  Middle  Lake. 
An  east  or  west  wind  only  causes  some  line  drift,  fish- 
ing either  the  Lower  or  Middle  Lake.  At  no  time  can 
wind  prevent  you  from  fishing. 

Where  else  can  you  drive  your  car  into  the  middle 
of  a sixteen  mile  lake  with  a seventy  mile  shoreline 
using  the  car  for  every  fishing  comfort  and  convenience 
for  the  day?  Try  it.  You  can  even  maneuver  the  car 
over  a mile  up  or  down  the  road  to  find  a real  hot  spot. 
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Valley  Forge  in  1957  was  again  the  site  of  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  - the  fourth.  Among 
other  things,  the  Scouts  saw  models  for 


Improvenieiit 


Valley  Forge  Park  as  recorded  in  the  nation’s  early 
history,  and  as  seen  in  mid- July  1957,  is  a study  in 
contrast. 

In  the  bitter  winter  of  1777-78,  its  2,033  acres 
served  as  the  encampment  for  some  11,000  men  from 
13  Colonies,  who  comprised  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary Army  under  General  George  Washington.  In 
1957’ s early  summer,  those  hallowed  acres  served  as 
the  Jamboree  site  for  a modern,  more  youthful  and 
unbeleaguered  legion,  some  50,000  strong  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Where  simple,  crude  and  mud-chinked  log  huts 
sheltered  the  Patriots,  tents  of  many  designs,  fabrics 
and  colors  sheltered  the  Scouts. 

In  the  earlier  time,  clearings  within  the  area  became 
the  drill  grounds  of  the  first  training  camp  of  any 
United  States  armed  force.  Jamboree  clearings — some 
left  open,  some  developed — were  utilized  for  lighter 
pursuits  as  well  as  for  training.  The  training,  how- 
ever, for  the  Scouts  was  of  different  sorts,  but  of  near 
equal  importance  to  the  future  of  the  nation. 

Under  the  military  mastery  of  Baron  Frederick  von 
Steuben,  Washington’s  ragged  “rabble”  became  an 
efficient  military  unit.  Under  the  tutelage  and  direc- 
tion of  hundreds  of  counselors,  instructors  and  lec- 
turers, some  50,000  youths  of  the  nation  made  pos- 
sible by  that  Army  improved  their  capacities  to  per- 
petuate that  nation,  come  their  time  to  lead. 

While  Valley  Forge  vim  raw,  undeveloped  and 
hostile  when  Washington  chose  it  as  a wintering  site 
for  his  men,  it  was  totally  and  completely  ready  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  first  troop  of  the  1957  Jamboree- 
bent  Scouts. 

Scores  of  agencies  and  individuals  aside  from  Scout- 
dom,  both  public  and  private,  lent  materials,  imagina- 
tion, talent  and  countless  hours  to  readying  Valley 
Forge  for  the  Jamboree.  Some  areas  allowed  for 
activities  in  which  the  Scouts  themselves  took  lead- 
ing roles.  Some  were  for  their  entertainment.  Many 
were  for  their  edification.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
conservation  demonstration  areas. 

Photos  by  Johnny  Nicklas 


. . . and  to  assure  that  all  would  have  the  op- ! 
portunity  to  see  either  in  scale  or  exact  replica,  how 
man  and  management  could  extend  the  capacity  of 
the  nation’s  dwindling  woods,  field  and  waters,  three 
similar  areas  were  developed  within  the  Jamboree 
grounds.  On  each,  not  only  were  sound  soil  and  water ; 
conservation  methods  and  practices  demonstrated, ! 
but  also  how  every  acre  of  woods  and  upland  and 
every  mile  of  stream  could  be  made  to  provide  in 
sport  and  recreation,  what  two  or  more  acres  or  miles 
provided  when  they  were  more  abundant  and  when 
fewer  pressures  were  exerted  upon  them. 

The  conservation  areas  represented  the  combined 
effort  of  all  the  concerned  agencies  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  All  aspects  of  forestry,  game 
and  fish  though  treated  individually,  were  laid  out  in 
a manner  that  demonstrated,  even  to  the  most  “city- 
fied”  of  scouts,  the  interdependence  and  relationship 
of  each  to  the  other. 

Troop  after  troop  of  Scouts,  all  day  long  and  day 
after  day  for  eight  days,  “toured”  the  areas.  The 
wardens  and  field  personnel  of  the  same  agencies 
whose  engineers  designed  and  developed  them  served 
as  guides  and  lecturers.  What  the  Scouts  saw  in  stream 
improvements  is  pictured  herewith.  What  they  heard 
constitutes  the  “cut  lines”  under  each  photograph. 

Both  are  presented  by  the  Angler  to  edify  other 
Scouts  and  sportsmen’s  groups  numbered  among  its 
readers  and  to  generate  in  them  the  same  interest  in 
stream  improvement  that  the  real  thing  did  at  Valley 
Forge.  And  the  presentation  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  caution  that  was  leveled  there:  These  devices 
are  effective  only  if  they  are  constructed  properly  and 
only  if  they  are  located  properly.  A deflector,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  wrong  place,  at  best  could  be  a waste 
of  time  and  material.  More  than  likely  it  would  add 
to  the  woes  of  a stream  rather  than  improve  it. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  three  model  “im- 
proved” streams  installed  at  Valley  Forge.  Each  was 
132  feet  long.  The  bottom  reservoir  of  each  was  15 
ft.  wide  20  ft.  long  and  5 ft.  deep.  The  head  pond 
was  10  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  long  and  2 Vi  ft.  deep.  The 
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LOOKING  “DOWNSTREAM”  ON  the  stream  improvement 
section  of  conservation  demonstration  area  No.  3 at  Valley 
Forge,  during  the  mid-July,  1957,  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 
Pictured  also  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Scout  groups  to  tour 
this  and  similar  areas  numbers  one  and  two. 

The  structure  in  the  foreground  is  a CHECK  DAM,  a type 
of  structure  recommended  for  streams’  headwaters.  It  serves 
its  greatest  purpose  where  there  is  a good  deal  of  surface 
run-off  with  a burden  of  silt.  A check  dam  retards  stream 
flow  to  a degree  that  allows  the  silt  to  settle  behind  it. 
Flashboards,  which  can  be  pulled  are  the  main  feature  of 
this  type  device.  In  times  of  low  water  the  boards  may  be 
lifted  and  allow  stored  water  to  stabilize  downstream  flow. 
In  times  of  high  water  they  may  be  pulled  and  allow  the 
silt  accumulation  to  flush  out  of  the  dam.  If  the  latter  is  not 
desirable,  due  to  the  adverse  effect  it  might  have  on  down- 
stream areas,  such  dams  lend  themselves  to  being  drawn 
gradually,  after  which  they  can  be  dredged  of  their  silt  by 
mechanical  means.  The  portions  of  the  dam  structure  on 
either  side  of  its  spill  are  called  abutments.  They  are  frames 
of  logs,  well  anchored  into  the  banks  and  lined  with  timbers 
and  boards  and  filled  with  stone  to  prevent  the  dam  from 
over-turning.  Constructed  thusly  the  abutments  of  any  stream 
device  also  prevent  the  water  from  eroding  the  bank  behind 
them — from  making  an  end  run,  so  to  speak. 


THE  ROCK  DAM  IS  probably  the  simplest  to  consti'ucl. 
with  least  concern  for  a supply  of  material.  The  preferred 
flat  rocks  of  all  sizes  are  usually  present  in  necessary  num- 
ber along  any  stream.  To  assure  stability  and  permanency 
it  is  essential  that  the  bottom  or  base  rocks  of  a dam  of  this 
type  are  the  largest  available  and  well  set  in  the  stream 
bed.  With  the  base  thus  anchored,  progressi\ely  smaller 
rocks  may  be  laid  and  wedged  into  each  other  as  the  dam 
is  built  up.  That  this  structure  be  effective,  regardless  of  the 
level  of  the  water,  it  should  taper  from  a high  point  along 
the  shore  to  its  lowest  point  in  mid-stream.  .\  rock  dam  will 
create  a quiet  upstream  pool  as  well  as  a lesser  one  of 
agitated  water  on  its  downstream  side. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  two  devices  of  different  types  within  a 
short  span  of  stream  bank  often  presents  itself.  Pictured 
here  is  such  a combination — the  STONE  RIPRAP  and  the 
V-DAM.  Like  the  rock  dam,  the  stone  riprap  (on  the  left) 
is  relatively  easy  to  build.  Its  purpose  is  to  halt  or  prevent 
i bank  erosion.  Large,  flat  stones  are  a requisite.  And  if  they 
jare  laid  masonry-style,  with  the  largest  (no  less  than  50  lbs.) 
Inear  the  stream  bottom  and  the  smaller  ones  above  the 
I flow  line,  the  device  will  remain  intact  for  a long  while. 
'Meanwhile,  willows  should  be  planted  immediately  behind 
: it.  The  strong  root  system  willow  quickly  develops  will  not 
i only  serve  to  anchor  the  riprap  but  if  in  time  it  does  wash 
lOUt,  the  bank,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  sufficiently  stabilized 
by  that  root  system  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  rebuilding 
the  riprap. 

The  V-DAM  gets  its  name  from  the  notch  or  “K”  in  its  lip. 
iThis  type  of  structure  serves  several  purposes.  It  concen- 
trates the  flow  of  the  stream,  it  deepens  the  stream  channel, 
moves  silt  and  debris  along  and  creates  pools  on  its  up- 
stream and  downstream  sides.  The  upstream  pool  will  be 
(uniformly  quiet  except  for  the  rush  of  water  just  ahead  of 
ithe  "V".  The  downstream  pool  will  present  quiet  backwaters 
[near  the  shores,  sliced  by  quick,  deep  water  below  the  "V”. 
Both  are  quite  acceptable  to  fish  and  fishermen  alike.  The 
jsame  procedures  that  are  recommended  in  deflector  con- 
jstruction  apply  to  this  device. 

: It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  stream  improvement  structures 
'.should  be  kept  relatively  low.  Constructed  thusly  and  prop- 
lerly  anchored  they  can  be  submerged  and  pressured  by  high 
/water  without  sustaining  damage  or  causing  damage  to  stream 
banks  or  channel.  In  fact  pressure  only  serves  to  anchor  them 
/more  firmly. 


ANOTHER  PAIR  of  devices— LOG  BANK  CRIBBING  and 
I a STRAIGHT  DAM.  The  bank  crib  (on  the  left)  is  prob 
;ably  the  most  time  consuming  and,  from  the  materials 
j standpoint,  the  most  expensive  to  construct,  particularly  on 
a small  stream.  But  it  is  commensurate  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  it  is  designed  to  solve.  Where  bank  erosion 
jis  extreme  and  among  other  things  has  created  a wide, 
jshallow  stretch  of  stream,  thereby  permitting  an  undesirable 
warming  of  the  water  that  bank  must  be  restored  before 
anything  else  is  done.  The  log  crib  will  do  it.  The  anchor 
logs  should  be  set  into  the  bank  between  one-half  and  two- 
thirds  of  their  length.  Except  for  this  specification,  the 
illustration  tells  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Likewise,  the  illustration,  along  with  construction  procedures 
lattending  other  structure,  suggests  the  routine  to  be  followed 
■in  building  the  STRAIGHT  DAM.  This  type  of  dam  is 
best  suited  for  the  wider  portions  of  a stream.  It  makes 
ipossible  a maximum  pool  depth  in  low  water  periods.  During 
high  water  it  generates  the  gouging  of  a bank-to-bank  hole  on 
the  downstream  side.  Both  are  to  the  liking  of  trout.  Also, 
such  gouging  usually  extends  back  under  the  sill  of  the  dam 
and  presents  an  additional  and  most  excellent  hiding  place — 
sometimes  so  good  that  fishermen  complain  they  can’t  get 
their  bait  or  lure  near  enough  to  interest  their  quarry. 


DEFLECTORS  CAN  BE  constructed  along  many  lines.  The 
use  or  purpose  each  is  to  serve  dictates  its  location,  form 
and  size  to  the  stream  improvement  engineer.  Deflectors  may 
be  constructed  singly  to  deflect  the  current  away  from  a 
badly  washed  out  bank,  or  they  may  be  constructed  in  a 
series  and  staggered  on  opposite  banks  to  direct  the  flow 
from  one  to  the  other  for  any  one  of  several  other  reasons. 
Note  how  the  brace  logs  fit  into  the  chinking  in  the  deflector 
logs.  Set  deep  in  the  stream  bed  and  built  up  to  well  above 
normal  stream  level  permits  a deflector  to  do  its  work 
during  either  high  or  low  water  periods. 


THE  LAST  OF  the  Valley  Forge  structures — a BARRIER 
DAM,  which  with  the  other  devices  pictured  constitute  a 
basic  array  and  a sufficient  variety  to  do  a complete  im- 
provement job  on  most  streams.  They  by  no  means  con- 
stitute the  complete  bag  of  tricks  brought  into  play  by  the 
stream  improvement  engineer,  (see  diagram  on  page  15)  The 
main  function  of  the  barrier  dam  is  to  prevent  the  migration 
of  undesirable  fishes  up  a trout  stream.  Understandably,  it 
would  be  located  well  downstream  or  at  the  point  on  its  course 
where  water  temperature  rises  above  that  suitable  for  trout.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  construction  principals  attending  other 
dams  and  deflectors,  a good  barrier  dam  requires  ( 1 ) a 
long,  wide  apron  which  spills  the  water  in  a thin  sheet, 
so  that  bass  or  other  warm  water  species  have  little  to  get 
their  tails  into,  and  (2)  an  overhang  that  would  constitute 
an  obstruction  to  any  which  would  attempt  to  jump  the  barrier. 
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Looking  “Upstream”  and  over 
the  devices  pictured  and  de- 
scribed individually.  Pictured 
also  is  another  of  the  Scout 
group  to  have  seen  and  heard 
the  story  at  Valley  Forge.  In- 
cluded in  their  “lecture”  was 
the  assurance  that  there  was 
nothing  complicated  about  the 
devices.  Most  often  the  basic 
materials — logs  and  rocks — are 
at  hand.  And  the  tools  needed 
are  simple — ax,  sledge  ham- 
mer, pick,  shovel,  crowbar, 
saw,  hammer  and  nails  . . . 
and  sweat! 


fall  from  the  pond  to  the  reservoir  varied  on  the 
three  sites  from  1 ft.  to  2.7  ft.  A sufficient  amount 
of  water  was  hauled  to  each  site  to  fill  the  stream, 
pond  and  reservoir  and  maintain  a minimum  flow  of 
445  gallons  per  minute. 

Construction  of  the  models  was  not  without  its 
problems.  It  was  planned  originally  to  use  a loose 
compound  to  “seal”  the  stream  beds — a compound 
commonly  employed  to  prevent  water  seeping  out  of 
some  farm  ponds.  But  the  porous  nature  of  the  earth 
at  Valley  Forge  did  not  lend  itself  to  that  treatment. 
Instead  it  became  necessary  to  line  the  streams  with 
DuPont’s  polyethylene  plastic  sheeting,  a common 
practice  in  the  western  United  States  irrigation  ditches. 
The  circulation  of  the  water  was  affected  by  elec- 
tric pumps  which  drew  from  the  reservoirs  and  pushed 
it  back  up  to  the  ponds  through  4"  canvas  hose. 

Stream  improvement  materials  included  24  tons  of 
field  stone,  3 to  8 inches  in  diameter;  IVi  tons  of 
flat,  random-sized  stones,  1 to  3 inches  thick;  three 
tons  of  large  rocks,  approximately  one  cublic  foot 
each;  2500  lineal  feet  of  logs,  4 to  6 inches  in  di- 
ameter; 500  board  feet  of  inch  thick  lumber  of 
random  width  and  shiplapped  and  a barrel  of  spikes. 


Bank  plantings  included  approximately  150  shrubs 
and  a near  equal  number  of  pines  and  several  bundles 
of  willow  switches. 

No  estimate  of  the  number  of  man  hours  that  went 
into  the  streams’  planning,  drafting  and  constructing, 
then  in  lecturing  during  Jamboree  week,  would  be 
ventured  by  anyone  connected  with  the  projects. 
“All  track  of  time  was  lost  too  often  during  construc- 
tion,” it  was  said. 

The  actual  plans  were  blue-printed  in  late  March 
and  this  culminated  conferences  among  representa- 
tives of  the  three  states’  agencies  that  were  initiated 
in  the  early  summer  of  1956.  From  mid-April  this 
year,  right  up  to  Jamboree  week,  work  crews  on  each 
site  varied  between  3 and  10  men  virtually  every 
working  day,  weather  permitting. 

All  for  the  Boy  Scouts?  Yes.  But  for  the  future  of 
conservation — for  the  future  of  America,  too.  Because 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Scouts  will  come  many  of  those 
who  in  the  years  ahead  will  carry  the  conservation 
banner  as  diligently  and  as  selflessly  as  it  is  being 
carried  today  by  the  men  who  made  the  streams  of 
Valley  Forge  possible.  By  C.  Robert  Glover 
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Improvement  Plan  ¥or  Stream 


Few  streams  are  totally  devoid  of  “devices.”  Some  are 
natural,  some  are  the  W.P.A.  works  of  the  early  ’30’s  and  still 
remain,  as  do  the  subsequent  efforts  of  many  sportsmen’s 
groups,  boy  scouts  and  the  Fish  Commission. 

However,  were  a stream  to  require  the  full  improvement 
treatment  today,  the  above  sketch  presents  the  plan  for  a 
section  of  the  stream  and  the  proposed  locations  of  more  than 
a score  of  devices  which  would  multiply  the  stream’s  “fishing 
miles.” 

Though  bank  or  channel  damage  that  may  exist  along  any 
stream  would  appear  to  suggest  the  types  of  devices  that 
ivould  correct  those  conditions,  a group  or  individual  under- 
taking a stream  improvement  project  should  first  consult  with 
the  Fish  Commission’s  regional  fishery  manager.  The  specifi- 
i:ations  he  will  provide  for  the  locations,  materials  and  con- 
struction of  the  proper  devices  will  assure  the  proper  direction 


of  time  and  energies  and  guard  against  the  prospect  of  well- 
intentioned  conservationists  doing  more  harm  than  good  on 
their  pet  streams. 

Note  how  plantings  are  liberally  employed  both  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  devices  and  along  the  stream  bank.  The  right 
types  of  trees  behind  the  devices  will  serve  to  anchor  them. 
Elsewhere  along  the  stream,  the  root  systems  of  trees  and 
shrubs  will  serve  to  stabilize  banks.  Their  foliage  will  create 
the  shade  to  enable  the  stream  to  maintain  a water  tempera- 
ture suitable  for  trout.  Also,  insects  that  breed  in  trees  or 
brush  or  that  are  attracted  to  them  and  fall  info  the  wafer, 
become  an  added  supply  of  fish  food. 

However,  similar  to  the  types  and  placement  of  devices, 
streamside  plantings  to  be  most  effective  should  be  done 
only  at  the  direction  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  regional 
fishery  manager. 
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Operation:  Tagging”  and  Clipping” 


Jaw  tag.  Right;  as  they  are  received  in  shipment.  Left;  flattened  to  reveal  full  imprint. 


Affixed  jaw  tag  on  a splake  trout.  Right  pelvic  fin  clipped  off  a tiger  trout. 


(Note:  Splake  and  Tiger  are  names  given  to  species  produced  by  line  breeding  of  trout  at  the  Benner  Spring  laboratory  o 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.) 


Tlie  Magic  laire 


When  life  around  him’s  dull  and  dim 
The  magic  lure  comes  haunting  him; 
And  like  the  hare  before  the  hound, 
The  magic  lure  trails  him  around. 

The  magic  lure  of  woods  and  streams 
Weaves  it’s  self  into  his  dreams — 

Till — in  a dream-world  all  his  own; 

He  wants  to  dream  his  dreams  alone. 

He  doesn’t  even  realize — 

That  visions,  he  has  in  his  eyes, 

Of  schools  of  fish — in  winding  streams; 
Are  only  figments  of  his  dreams. 

He  never  craves  a pot  o’  gold — 

As  others  do — to  have  and  hold. 

He’d  rather  take  his  rod  and  hook. 
And  sit  and  dream  beside  a brook. 


Yet  who  could  scold  him  or  despise. 
Because  he  loves  the  streams  and  skies; 
And  all  the  works  of  “Gods  own  hand” — 
That  man  shall  never  make  so  grand? 

Perhaps  he  even  breathes  a pray’r — 
For  those  he  knows  are  in  despair. 
While  sitting  under  skies  so  bright; 

That  they  may  have  a guiding  light. 

Perhaps  at  times,  not  often  tho — 

He  bids  the  magic  lure  to  go. 

While  in  his  heart  he  has  a wish — 

To  be  out  there,  where  he  can  fish. 

When  life  around  him’s  dull  and  dim 
The  magic  lure  comes  haunting  him; 
And  like  the  hare  before  the  hound. 
The  magic  lure  trails  him  around. 

J.  P.  Kossman 
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By  KEN  FEIL  and  JOHN  F.  CLARK 


I 


Art  by  Mr.  CLARK 


I One  night  last  fall  the  Explorer  Scouts  of  Post  53, 
hSalladasburg,  Pa.  were  hard  at  work  planning  their 
yearly  program.  Most  of  the  routine  business  was  out 
of  the  way  and  they  were  fishing  around  for  ideas  for 
■ their  annual  highlight. 

“How  about  a week  long  camping  trip  in  the  moun- 
1 tains?”  was  the  first  suggestion. 

“Aw,  we  get  enough  camping  and  hiking,”  said 
I someone  else.  “I’d  rather  spend  a week  fishing  and 
I swimming  somewhere.” 

’ “If  we  could  get  some  boats,  what’s  wrong  with  a 
i float  trip?”  suggested  another. 

j “That’s  a pretty  fair  idea,  but  where  would  we  get 
( the  boats,  and  where  would  we  go  if  we  did  have 
them?”  said  someone  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

The  whole  idea  would  probably  have  been  dropped 
I right  there  if  the  Post  Advisor  hadn’t  spoken  up. 

“Look  you  knuckleheads,  you  have  two  hands  and 
|know  how  to  use  a hammer  and  saw,  get  off  your  cans 
and  build  the  boats  yourselves.  As  for  a place  to  go, 
[you  are  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best  streams  in 
the  country.  Take  Pine  Creek  for  example.” 

Well,  that  got  the  ball  rolling,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
Pine  Creek  was  decided  upon  and  the  planning  was 
(soon  under  way. 

Working  from  plans  drawn  up  by  a couple  of  the 
boys,  a few  days  of  hammering,  sawing  and  finger 
bandaging,  saw  the  first  boat  completed  and  launched 
in  a local  dam  to  test.  Surprisingly  enough  the  boat 
proved  to  be  very  seaworthy.  Although  the  boat  was 
not  a work  of  art,  it  would,  without  a doubt,  serve 
our  purpose. 

In  a matter  of  a few  days  five  more  of  the  boats 
were  completed  and  tested.  The  average  cost  was  ap- 
proximately eight  dollars  per  boat. 


The  boats  were  eight  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide 
in  the  middle  with  the  ends  drawn  in  slightly  to  add  a 
little  streamlining.  The  sides  were  twelve  inches  high 
and  made  of  Va"  white  pine.  The  bottoms  were  made 
of  a single  piece  of  galvanized  tin,  well  braced,  lapped 
over  the  sides  and  then  sealed  with  pitch.  With  two 
men  and  their  equipment  the  boats  drew  about  four 
inches  of  water. 

Finally,  after  weeks  of  preparation  and  barrels  of 
doubtful  skepticism  from  the  local  townspeople,  we 
were  ready  for  the  big  day. 

Just  after  dawn  on  the  morning  of  June  16,  the 
boats,  food,  equipment  and  Scouts  were  piled  along 
Pine  Creek  above  the  town  of  Ansonia  and  not  far 
from  the  larger  borough  of  Wellsboro. 

The  day  was  clear  and  warm  and  with  our  spirits 
at  their  highest  we  shoved  off. 

Shallow  riffles  at  frequent  intervals  contributed  to 
fairly  slow  progress  for  the  first  two  days  of  the 
journey,  and  the  recurring  sound  of  rock  scraping 
against  the  metal  bottoms  of  the  boats  was  a familiar, 
and  needless  to  say,  unwelcome  one. 

The  creek  was  pretty  low  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
a better  time  would  have  been  in  April,  May  or  early 
June.  However,  the  steep,  rolling  mountains  in  this 
stretch  of  the  canyon  made  for  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  we  had  ever  seen.  Now  we  began  to 
see  why  the  early  settlers  came  and  stayed  in  this  area. 

Although  known  chiefly  for  its  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing.  Pine  Creek  has  a great  deal  of  history  behind 
it.  Prior  to  the  great  timber  era,  it  was  used  as  a main 
waterway  by  the  indians  to  reach  their  favorite  hunt- 
ing grounds  within  the  canyon.  Then  came  the  early 
pioneers  in  quest  of  the  virgin  stands  of  spruce  and 
pine.  Thus,  Pine  Creek  became  famous  for  its  lumber 
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industry. 

Pine  Creek  was  also  known,  in  these  early  days,  for 
huge  numbers  of  rattlesnakes  and  copperheads.  It  was 
said  that  you  could  find  them  on  or  under  most  every 
rock  in  the  canyon.  However,  we  were  quite  lucky 
in  this  respect  as  we  only  saw  one  rattler.  (And  that 
was  a dead  one  that  a fisherman  had  shot.)  Needless 
to  say,  though,  we  wouldn’t  advise  anyone  to  venture 
into  the  canyon  without  the  necessary  snake  bite  equip- 
ment. 

Upon  reaching  Blackwell,  (approximately  16  miles 
from  our  starting  point)  the  creek  was  deepened  some- 
what by  the  addition  of  Babbs  Creek,  and  from  there 
on  to  the  Susquehanna  River  we  had  almost  no  trouble 
at  all. 

Several  of  our  members  left  the  expedition  at  Black- 
well  for  various  reasons:  One  boy  was  suffering  from 
a couple  of  cracked  ribs.  (From  an  accident  previous 
to  the  trip.)  A couple  of  other  boys  had  bad  cases  of 
sunburn  and  one  of  the  boats  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  that  it  had  to  be  taken  out. 

The  weather,  for  the  most  part,  was  very  favorable 
and  only  twice  did  it  rain.  Both  times  while  we  were 
in  the  canyon.  A strange  thing  about  these  storms  was 


“These  Floats  are  the  Berries,  Huh,  Irwin?” 


that  they  came  up  without  any  warning  at  all.  One 
moment  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  next  dark  thunder- 
heads  had  closed  in  on  the  canyon  rim.  The  downpour 
that  followed  drove  us  into  our  tents  and  jungle  ham- 
mocks. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  did  a lot  of  fishing, 
and  as  we  traveled,  we  noticed  that  the  trend  in  the 
upper  reaches  appeared  to  run  more  to  trout;  brown, 
brook  and  rainbow.  They  were  usually  observed  in 
the  cold  water  at  the  mouths  of  the  small  runs  that 
empty  into  the  creek.  Many  of  these  trout  were  really 
“lunkers,”  and  would  have  made  any  angler’s  mouth 
water.  We  were  not  lucky  enough  to  land  any  of  the 
big  ones,  but  we  did  catch  enough  to  supplement  our 
diet  on  a couple  occasions. 


PINE  CREEK  GORGE 

IN  Tioga  4 lvcoming  counties 
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SUSQOEHENNA  RIV£R 
WEST  branch 
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As  we  came  farther  down  the  creek  bass  became 
more  and  more  prominent  and  trout  were  seen  less 
frequently. 

Another  species  of  fish  that  we  observed  were 
suckers.  They  were  usually  seen  in  schools  of  a dozen 
or  more  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  several  in 
a school  that  would  run  well  over  two  feet  long. 

Summing  up  the  fish  situation;  the  trend  in  the 
northern  part  is  to  trout,  gradually  giving  way  to  bass 
in  the  lower  reaches.  Suckers  and  other  “rough”  fish 
are  evident  in  large  numbers  everywhere. 

From  our  limited  supply  of  fishing  gear,  the  items 
that  seemed  to  get  the  most  action  w'ere  any  kind  of 
small  spinner  or  streamer.  Deer  hair  bass  bugs  ac- 
counted for  quite  a number  of  bass. 

Finding  a good  camp  site  at  the  end  of  the  day  was 
no  problem  at  all.  .And  most  of  them  have  easy  access 
to  fresh  water.  Most  of  the  land  along  this  creek  is 
State  Forest  land,  if  some  of  the  areas  would  be  made 
more  accessible,  especially  in  the  canyon  proper,  with 
the  addition  of  roads,  paths,  etc.,  a lot  more  people 
could  enjoy  the  camping  and  fishing  potentials  now- 
monopolized  by  a few  hardy  souls  who  either  walk  in 
or  float  in  as  we  did. 

During  the  trip  we  carried  all  our  food  supplies  in 
several  lard  cans,  which  kept  everything  dry  as  a bone 
even  after  a couple  of  dunkings.  Our  meals  were  made 
up  mostly  of  dehydrated  foods  such  as;  soup,  milk, 
puddings  and  even  mashed  potatoes.  This  type  of  food 
proved  to  be  easy  to  prepare  and  was  quite  delicious. 
Another  advantage  of  dehydrated  foods  is  that  they 
are  very  light  and  compact. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  our  journey  we  nosed  our 
battered  and  leaking  “mortar  boxes”  onto  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  And  in  less  than  an  hour  we  ended  our 
adventure  as  we  pulled  ashore  at  Jersey  Shore. 

During  the  entire  trip  w-e  had  no  serious  accidents, 
aside  from  a couple  of  swampings  which  occurred  while 
trying  to  shoot  some  rapids.  The  only  major  obstruc- 
tion in  the  creek  is  a low  dam  at  Camp  Cedar  Pines. 
Getting  past  this  obstruction  proved  to  be  no  problem 
at  all.  However  if  the  water  had  been  higher,  it  would 
no  doubt  have  presented  a different  situation. 

During  these  seven  days  we  had  an  experience  that 
we  would  surely  remember  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It 
was  an  experience  that  anyone  can  enjoy  with  very- 
little  trouble  or  expense. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  trip  are  as  follows: 
John  Horn.  Thomas  Sellinger,  Norman  Ludwig, 
Gordon  Confair.  .Anthony  D’.Amato,  Gary-  Heyd, 
Ronald  Tressler,  John  Lowe,  Roger  and  Ken  Fell, 
the  adult  leaders  were  William  Sellinger,  Jr.  and  John 
F.  Clark. 


Mid  stream  bull  session  . . . 


Jest  cruisin’  along  . . . 
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Notes  From  The  Field  . • • • 


The  Fish  (Not  the  Cat) — Came  Home! 

This  could  be  described  as  protecting  his  future 
sport — While  on  routine  patrol  and  taking  a creel 
census  on  Elk  Creek,  Erie  County  recently,  I was 
conversing  with  a family  group  when  one  of  the 
youngsters  approached  and  said,  “Dad,  some  of  the 
fellows  are  snatching  fish  down  along  the  stream.” 
Therefore  I moved  upon  an  old  bridge  abutment  where 
I could  observe  the  action  for  a while.  Upon  approach- 
ing the  person  in  question,  he  ripped  the  snateh  hooks 
olf  his  line  and  threw  them  into  the  swift  moving 
water  in  the  stream.  While  conversing  with  the  de- 
fendant at  my  automobile,  the  same  youngster  came 
up  dragging  three  fish  on  a stringer  and  said,  “Hey 
mister,  here  are  the  fish  that  fellow  was  snatching.” 
At  this  point  the  evidence  was  overwhelming  thanks 
to  the  observant  young  fisherman. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden, 

Erie  County 

Pymatuning  Pays  Off 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  of  fishermen  in  recent 
years  invaded  the  Pymatuning  area  this  year,  where 
the  season  for  muskellunge,  bass  and  pike  is  open 
year  round,  and  a very  large  catch  of  large  walleyes 
and  bass  was  made.  Two  fishermen  reported  eatching 
sixteen  nice  walleyes  in  one  day,  from  the  Pymatuning 
and  another  pair  of  fishermen  took  ten  Great  Northern 
pike  from  Conneaut  Lake,  ranging  from  22"  to  34" 
in  length. 

— S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Supervisor, 

Northwest  Region 

Chum  the  Warden,  Never! 

While  patroling  the  Upper  Swatara  Creek,  one  day, 
I noticed  a fellow  was  dropping  something  into  the 
water.  I watched  him  for  a while,  I was  sure  this  is 
not  the  customary  way  to  fish  for  trout  and  that  he 
was  not  from  Pennsylvania,  I asked  him  what  he  was 
doing,  he  said  “chumming  for  trout  with  sardines.” 

I asked  him  where  do  you  live  and  he  said  Frackville, 
may  I see  your  fishing  license  I am  the  Fish  Warden 
in  this  District,  he  did  and  it  revealed  his  address 
was  Line  Street,  Frackville.  I asked  him  to  show  me 
his  driver’s  license  which  was  Bayville,  New  York, 
and  his  registration  was  Bayville,  N.  Y.,  he  paid  his 
fine  for  fishing  without  a non-resident  license. 

— Anthony  J.  Lech,  Warden, 

Schuylkill  County 


Closer  Cooperation,  Please 

Local  sports  writers  did  a good  job  of  publicizing 
the  Lackawannack  Creek  as  an  experimental  stream 
with  marked  fish.  The  surprising  thing  is  the  number 
of  fishermen  who  do  not  notice  the  fin  clipped  fish. 
If  they  do  not  have  a jaw  tag,  they  decide  it  is  a 
native.  I have  checked  fish  that  were  even  cleaned  on 
which  the  fishermen  had  failed  to  notice  the  missing 
fins. 

— Richard  Abplanalp,  Warden, 
Mercer  and  Lawrence  Counties 


A Job  That  Really  Counts 

2400  basket  willow  trees  were  secured  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  planting  along 
stream  banks.  Fish  Commission  personnel  made  ar- 
rangements for  and  supervised  the  planting,  which  was 
done  by  Boy  Scouts.  Some  trees  were  also  given  to 
F.F.A.  boys  and  farmers.  Trees  were  planted  along 
Shavers  Creek,  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Saddlers  Creek, 
Aughwick  Creek  and  Trough  Creek,  Huntingdon 
County;  Raystown  Branch,  Juniata  River  and  Yellow 
Creek,  Bedford  County;  and  Dickeys  Run  and  Muddy 
Run  in  Franklin  County.  This  tree  planting  program 
was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  the  Boy 
Scouts,  landowners  and  sportsmen’s  groups,  who  also 
assisted  in  arranging  and  supervising  the  plantings, 
that  we  will  try  to  make  it  an  annual  project. 

- — Harold  Corbin,  Supervisor, 

South  Central  Region 


Turkey  in  the  Straw — By  Cracky 

The  Game  Commission  released  five  turkey  hens 
and  one  gobbler  at  Raccoon  State  Park. 

About  6:00  A.  M.  one  morning  recently,  they  came 
down  from  their  roosts  in  the  trees  and  began  feeding 
near  the  stream.  Evidently  the  gobbler  didn’t  approve 
of  the  fishermen.  He  started  to  chase  them  about.  Two 
boys  had  to  jump  the  creek  because  they  got  too  close 
to  the  hens. 

I asked  the  park  patrolman  about  the  turkey’s 
actions.  He  said,  “That  gobbler  is  very  mean,  he 
chased  a man  and  his  wife  right  to  their  car  just 
yesterday.” 

— Bert  Euliano,  Warden, 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties 
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All  that  was  left. 


Photo  by  Johnny  N’cklas 


Attracted  by  the  constant  blare  of  a siren,  and  see- 
ing a crowd  gathering  at  a dock  on  Conneaut  Lake, 
recently  Edward  O.  Pond,  State  Fish  Warden  in  Craw- 
ford County  and  Johnny  Nicklas,  Fish  Commission 
Photographer,  proceeded  to  investigate.  Arriving  on 
the  scene,  they  found  that  three  boys,  Robert  Beck,  Jr., 
I age  16;  Ross  Gadd,  age  16  and  Paul  Adams,  age  3, 
■had  started  to  take  an  inboard  motorboat  out  on  the 
;:lake.  Having  difficulty  in  starting  the  motor  the  two 


older  boys  sat  the  three-year-old  lad  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  Before  they  could  discover  the  trouble,  the  small 
boy  in  trying  to  blow  the  horn,  pressed  the  button 
thus  setting  off  a terrific  explosion.  The  older  boys 
were  blown  out  of  the  boat.  All  three  escaped  with 
a few  scratches.  The  boat,  valued  at  $5,000,  was 
completely  demolished. 

Safety  first  lesson.  Always  open  the  hatch  to  allow 
gas  fumes  to  escape  before  starting  the  motor. 


It’s  easy  to  propose  all  kinds  of  fancy  measures  to  increase 
wildlife  populations  but  nothing  is  done  about  one  of  the  most 
important  of  them  all.  That’s  the  weather.  If  it’s  good,  up  go 
populations,  and  everything’s  lovely.  If  it’s  bad,  down  go  popula- 
tions and  game  and  fish  administrators  get  it,  but  good. 
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Intended  as  a service  to  Angler  readers  wherein  new  items  of  fishing  tackle  and  out- 
doors gear  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editor  are  introduced,  with  no  intention  of 
endorsement. 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  respective  manufacturers. 


C M/\M  G E BUADES  INSTANTLY 


This  illustration  speaks  for  itself. 


The  “Pilot  Pardner,”  new  outboard  motor  boat  at- 
tachment, ends  one-arm  fishing  by  holding  the  boat  on 
a fixed  course  determined  by  the  fisherman.  It  is 
especially  helpful  to  trollers  and  casters  because  it 
leaves  both  hands  free.  It  also  prevents  line  twisting 
and  fouling  around  propeller  shaft. 

H.  Allen  Products, 

Wampum,  Pa. 


The  new  slender  Slim-Bug  with  crazy  legs  of  pure 
rubber.  Made  in  a range  of  sizes,  the  lure  may  be 
fished  for  bass  as  well  as  pan  fish.  There  are  six  pat- 
terns, and  it  floats  easily  without  the  use  of  dry-fly 
dressing. 

Weber  Lifelike  Fly  Co., 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin 


The  Shot-Master 

South  Bend  Tackle  Co., 
South  Bend  23,  Indiana 
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some  random  notes. 


Flies  and 


By  CHARLES  CHAPMAN 


The  little  run  of  the  stream  fisherman,  who  is  lucky 
to  get  a few  days  or  a week  end  or  two  in  the  season 
on  his  favorite  stream,  has  no  time  to  try  out  many 
of  the  thousands  of  patterns  of  flies,  streamers  and 
other  lures  that  are  being  created  for  his  benefit  by 
thousands  of  makers — at  a price,  brother,  at  a price. 
He  goes  to  his  dealer  and  buys  less  than  a dozen  pat- 
terns perhaps  and  blesses  his  luck  if  any  of  them  are 
successful  on  the  water.  Even  the  best  and  most  con- 
stant of  fly  casters  and  more  and  more  as  they  age, 
tend  to  confine  themselves  to  fewer  and  fewer  patterns 
which  have  proved  fortunate  for  him  in  the  past,  and 
these  few  are  usually  quite  different  from  those  of 
^some  of  the  other  anglers  on  those  waters.  Yet  they 
all  catch  fish,  plenty  of  fish,  and  none  of  them  would 
exchange  his  favorites  for  those  of  his  fellows.  Now 
what  is  the  corelationship  between  certain  flies  and 
certain  anglers?  Is  it  some  indefinable  mannerism  in 
the  cast  that  takes  the  fish?  Or  is  it  just  a matter  of 
blind  faith  and  perseverance? 

When  I was  learning  flycraft  on  the  Brodheads  I 
occasionally  met  on  the  stream  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  acknowledged,  somewhat  grudgingly  by  some,  to 
be  one  of  the  best  fishermen  on  those  waters.  I say 
grudgingly  because  his  conduct  on  the  stream  was  not 
always  strictly  ethical.  He  had  a way,  when  he  ob- 
served another  angler  on  the  stream  below  him — we 
fished  mostly  down  stream  in  those  days — of  making 
a circuit  through  the  brush  and  dropping  in  again  well 
below  the  luckless  man  above,  who  could  be  pretty 
sure  of  poor  fishing  from  there  on.  Well,  this  old  man 
made  his  own  rods  and  tied  his  own  flies.  He  used 
just  two  patterns,  a Professor  and  a scarlet  hackle,  on 
big  hooks  and  he  caught  plenty  of  fish. 

Now  I am  partial  to  the  Professor  myself,  but 
have  poor  luck  with  all  red  flies,  although  most 
Maine  guides  are  strong  for  reds,  the  redder  the  better. 
A very  good  dry  fly  man  that  I knew,  who  fished  the 
Catskill  streams  for  many  years  was  strong  for  the 
Light  Cahill.  “Old  meat  in  the  pot,”  as  he  affection- 
ately styled  it.  Look  over  the  fly  book  of  any  fisher- 
man of  the  Catskill  streams  and  you  are  likely  to  find 


the  Cahills,  Ouill  Gordon  and  Brown  Bivisible.  Yet 
when  on  a trip  to  the  Beaverkill  I stopped  with  an 
expert  dry  fly  man  and  he  showed  me  his  collection 
and  there  were  nothing  but  spiders,  a couple  of  hun- 
dred or  more.  Green,  red,  black,  brown,  gray  and 
many  intermediate  shades.  These  were  his  killers.  All 
gold  ribbed  and  brown,  cocky  bondu,  black  and  gray 
hackled.  The  trip  was  not  very  successful,  but  what 
fish  I did  take  were  on  a green  bodied,  gold  ribbed, 
brown  hackled  spider,  fished  in  the  riffles,  where  the 
fish  seemed  to  be  lying. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Wells,  originator  of  the  Parmacheene 
Belle,  writing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
says,  “Place  the  catalogue  of  known  flies  on  the  one 
hand  and  this  single  fly  on  the  other  and  I would 
choose  the  Belle  every  time.”  The  Belle  is  still  a very 
popular  fly  on  most  of  the  waters  in  this  country, 
rivaling  perhaps  the  Royal  Coachman,  whose  popu- 
larity seems  to  be  almost  universal. 

I am  skeptical  of  the  dictum  of  the  dry  fly  purist, 
who  spends  hours  in  endeavoring  to  imitate  perfectly 
the  natural  fly,  which  is  practically  inimitable.  A 
hungry  fish  will  take  anything  that  looks  like  food 
while  a full  stomach  produces  a satisfied  lethargy,  the 
despair  of  the  fishless  angler.  I have  taken  hungry 
young  whitefish  from  a Granite  Park  stream  almost  as 
fast  as  I could  cast  in  my  fly  and  dangled  hopelessly 
every  kind  of  lure  I had  or  could  tie  up  in  front  of 
the  noses  of  big  three  pounders  and  larger,  lying  many 
feet  below  in  the  glass  clear  waters  of  the  lake,  without 
causing  a fin  to  move. 

And  yet  there  are  days  which  puzzle  the  best  of  us. 
My  first  good  day  on  the  Brodheads  was  with  a fan- 
wing Coachman.  That  afternoon  the  fish  would  take 
nothing  else,  ignoring  all  other  flies  on  the  cast.  I 
missed  many  rises,  threw  back  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  and  brought  home  a nice  basketful.  It  was  years 
afterwards,  after  the  dry  fly  became  well  known  on  our 
streams  that  I thought  1 had  solved  the  problem. 
There  was  a hatch  on  and  the  fish  were  feeding  on  the 
surface  and  the  fanwing  was  a floater,  the  other  flies 
were  sinkers.  (7'nni  the  Pcii>e) 
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The  lure  list  has  greatly  expanded  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Streamers  and  bass  bugs  and  marabous  and 
nymphs.  We  used  to  cut  open  our  catches  and  find 
them  stuffed  with  nymphs,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  how  to  tie  them  or  fish  them.  I can  remember 
trying,  but  with  no  luck;  fished  them  too  much  like 
wet  flies. 


Perhaps  some  reader  of  these  random  notes  may  be 
sufficiently  interested  to  ask  “And  just  what  is  your 
favorite  fly?”  Well,  I must  confess  that  I have  taken  a 
good  many  fish,  trout  and  others,  on  the  good  old 
garden  hackle.  So  have  you,  brother,  so  have  you. 

Farewell  and  good  fishing. 


Boat’s  Buoyant 
Saves  Boy’s 


Cushion 

Life 


Robert  Hall,  of  South  Williamsport,  had  an  ex- 
perience recently  which  he  will  never  forget.  With  high 
praise  for  the  law  which  requires  motorboats  to  be 
equipped  with  life  preservers,  Mr.  Hall  related  the 
following  story  to  State  Fish  Warden  Raymond  L. 
Schroll,  Jr. 

On  a week-end  fishing  trip  with  his  12-year-old 
grandson,  Ronald  Harding,  they  were  fishing  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Millers,  located 
between  Towanda  and  Wyalusing.  Unaware  that  his 
grandson  Ronald  had  become  entangled  in  some  of  the 
tackle  and  while  he  was  in  a standing  position.  Hall 


started  the  motor.  As  the  boat  lurched,  the  boy  clad 
in  hip  boots  and  heavy  jacket,  pitched  into  the  water. 
In  going  overboard,  he  grabbed  a buoyant  cushion 
and  although  it  slipped  from  his  grasp  as  he  went  over, 
the  current  carried  it  downstream  with  him.  Upon  com- 
ing to  the  surface  he  was  able  to  again  reach  it  and 
hold  on  for  dear  life.  The  rest  was  easy.  Hall  imme- 
diately recovered  him  from  the  water,  thus  averting  a 
tragedy. 

The  life  preserver,  a must  on  all  motorboats.  Hall 
declares,  is  just  about  the  finest  equipment  on  any  boat. 


‘Pid  you  cast  off  the  stern  line,  Dear?’ 
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Adveiitiiro  In  Ua|itioii! 


Come  on  you  experts,  try  your  hand  at  giving  this 
photo  an  appropriate  caption  or  title. 

What  is  the  brookie  thinking  about? — watching? — 
jsaying?  Is  he  disgusted  with  the  same  old  "line”?  Has 
he  just  escaped  from  a creel  or  has  he  swallowed  a 
bitter  morsel  of  food? 


Study  the  picture  face  to  face  and  then  tell  us  how 
you  would  title  it.  Make  it  short  and  snappy. 

The  Angler  will  reproduce  the  photo  next  month 
with  the  best  titles  selected,  together  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  submitting  the  titles. 


Charles  R.  Vores,  15-year-old  sophomore  at  the 
Waynesboro  Area  Senior  High  School,  proudly  dis- 
plays a 221^ -inch  brown  trout  which  he  caught  in  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Little  Antietam  Creek.  The  fish 
weighed  pounds. 
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Pearly  September,  1957,  on  (1)  Bennett  Branch,  near  Drift- 
wood in  Cameron  county;  (2)  Sinnamahoning  Creek,  near 
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in  Clinton  county,  and  (7)  the  Delaware  River,  near  Pond 
Eddy,  N.  Y„  hounding  Pike  county. 


Low  summertime  levels  are  normal  in  streams  whose  head- 
waters and  watershed  areas  are  either  highly  populated  or  ex- 
tensively farmed.  The  degree  of  impact  on  streams  in  such  areas 
when  the  rainfall  rate  drops,  is  influenced  primarily  hy  the 
land  use  practices  therein.  However,  when  flows  of  streams 
and  rivers  which  rise  out  of  completely  wooded  watersheds 
drop  to  levels  pictured  above,  it  spells  only  one  thing  drought! 
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Casting  At  i^tealthy  Lily  Pad  Bass 
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By  BEN  C.  ROBINSON 
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We  were  quietly  drifting  with  the  south-west  breeze 
along  the  cooler  side  of  the  largemouth  bass  lake. 
The  afternoon  sun  was  at  its  warmest  point  in  the 
clear  and  immaculate  summer  sky  and  in  the  dark 
waters  of  the  deeper  bays  along  the  shoreline  the 
drowsy  yellow  lily  pads  rested  in  a tender  maze  of 
lustrous  lights  where  faint  hatches  of  insect  life 
flickered  and  wove  their  skeiny  shadows. 

It  was  a typical  good  largemouth  bass  fishing  after- 
noon. The  lake  where  we  were  bait  casting  was  made 


These  are  the  little  openings  in  a good  largemouth 
hass  hay  where  the  shrewd  plug  caster  aims  his  shots 
from  well  out  in  the  channels  as  the  boat  glides  quietly 
along  the  fringing  lily  pads  and  weeds. 

especially  for  this  enjoyable  summer  pastime  and 
along  the  side  of  our  boat  as  it  moved  along  there 
finned  a stringer  full  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
line-side  species  we  had  traveled  there  especially  to 
cast  our  light-action  artificial  plugs  and  spoons  and 
spinners  to  capture.  These  bass  we  had  taken  up  to 
the  time  of  this  introduction  were  all  genuine  speci- 
mens of  the  Lordly  Largemouth,  as  we  chose  to 
express  it,  but  they  were  not  the  choieest  of  the  breed 
that  this  particular  lake  could  boast.  The  largest  was 


little  more  than  12  inches,  but  they  were  marked  with 
lovely  green  and  gold  colorings  along  the  sides  and 
their  flashing  silvery  gold  bellies,  and  dark  lateral  lines' 
running  parallel  with  their  lean  and  shapely  forms' 
easily  distinguished  them  in  the  strong  sunlight  that 
illumed  the  depths  of  the  pure  green-gold  waters; 
where  we  were  drifting  and  casting  our  choicest  lures.; 

What  we  had  visited  the  lake  for  was  a larger  class’ 
of  this  lake’s  bass  population,  fish  we  had  been  in- 
formed that  they  were  there  in  good  numbers  and  of 
the  maximum  sizes  for  this  particular  species.  A north-; 
ern  largemouth  of  the  lake  types  usually  found  where 
the  waters  are  clean  and  fertile  that  would  run  any-' 
place  from  five  to  seven  pounds  and  more  in  weight;* 
that  was  our  aim  on  that  favorable  day,  with  favorable 
fishing  weather  for  our  types  of  casting  and  with  our 
good  south-west  breeze  puffing  fragrantly  over  the 
marshy  willow  and  alder  sloughs  that  strung  them- 
selves along  the  low  and  rolling  foothills  of  the  country! 
around  these  waters. 

The  lake  was  a long  and  winding  one.  It  had  thej 
finest  kind  of  bays  strung  in  a continuous  series  along; 
its  shores  on  both  sides. 

In  these  bays  there  were  sturdy  growths  of  fresh 
green  pads.  Among  these  there  were  polished  dark 
areas  of  gently  rippling  water  connected  widely  with 
the  main  channels.  A considerable  amount  of  sub-^ 
merged  logs,  stumpy  fringes  and  drifted  brush  also 
mingled  with  the  listless  pad  margins  and  beds.  | 

There  was  no  question  about  the  suitability  of  the 
waters  for  the  finest  of  the  big  bass  to  thrive  in  such 
remarkably  suitable  surroundings.  Only  we  were  not 
getting  rises  from  any  of  these  oversized  members  of 
the  family  of  bass  we  were  after.  ; 

Our  fishing  was  being  conducted  by  the  usual  and 
average  bait  casting  procedures.  A good,  roomy  boat 
that  was  equipped  with  a 5V2  horsepower  outboard,  a; 
pair  of  oars  to  use  when  it  was  necessary  to  slip-* 
quietly  in  among  the  pad  clumps  to  reach  some ; 
shadowy  looking  drift  log’s  promising  range  for  our 
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plugs  and  spinners  and  plenty  of  the  best  of  newly 
purchased  lines,  rods  and  reels — and  various  types  and 
patterns  of  largemouth  bass  ammunition — the  latter, 
of  course,  being  artificial  minnows,  plastic  and  wood 
types  of  surface  and  semi-surface  plugs  and  the  usual 
assortment  of  spinning  and  pork  rind  and  spoon 
combinations.  These  were  nearly  all  newly  manufac- 
tured lures.  And,  like  the  current  trend  goes  in  this 
respect,  they  were  on  the  lighter  weight  side  of  the 
journal.  We  had  kept  industriously  casting  with  these 
light  offerings,  first  along  the  north  side  of  the  lake, 
then  changing  to  the  south  side  where  the  breeze  was 
less  pronounced  we  drifted  up  that  shoreline.  Oc- 
casionally we  struck  a largemouth  that  was  interested 
in  our  class  of  invitations. 

Our  casting  was  done  at  varying  distances  from  the 
boat,  depending  on  the  nature  and  the  situation  of 
those  appeahng  features  we  drifted  by.  Usually  these 
ventures  with  the  lures  were  at  an  average  close  dis- 
tance away.  Using  quarter-ounce  and  ¥s  ounce  lures, 
naturally,  we  were  not  getting  those  distant  ranges 
that  with  heavier  tackle  and  weightier  lures  we  might 
have  reached. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  our  journey  along  the 
outside  margins  and  into  the  deeper  and  wider  cove 
openings  we  could  see  faint  rises  breaking  the  sur- 
faces of  these  haunted  looking  spots  at  the  fringes  of 
the  pads,  about  the  clumps  of  detached  lilies  and 
sometimes  where  a shallow  bar  sloped  off  to  deep 
water  with  reeds  stippling  the  golden  illumed  depths. 
These  we  supposed  were  panfish  dimples.  Mere  breaks 
on  the  water  that  did  not  seem  to  be  too  important. 
Yet,  they  kept  occurring— just  as  these  delicate  clews 
of  some  feeding  activity  along  such  watery  reaches 
always  do  appear  on  a hot  and  sleepy  period  of  the 
early  afternoon.  Infrequently,  however,  there  would 
be  a stronger  billow  accompanying  such  disturbances. 
But  these  symptoms  were  not  close  to  the  boat.  They 
would  happen  at  a considerable  distance  off,  generally 
ahead  of  us.  Then  by  the  time  we  drifted  up  within 
range  of  them  with  our  light  armament  the  water 
would  be  quiet  and  devoid  of  what  supposedly  was 
a panfish  school  dapping  the  surface  as  they  gulped 
some  flies  or  bugs  that  had  slid  from  the  smooth  leaves 
of  the  sheltering  pads.  This  could  have  gone  on  for 
the  duration  of  the  afternoon’s  fishing.  Generally  it 
works  that  way.  Routine  methods  of  bait  casting  a lake 
often  are  conducted  by  a party  of  two  or  three  bait 
casters  along  regular  procedures.  Casting  to  the  best 
looking  spots  along  the  pads  or  weeds,  retrieving  either 
slow  or  fast,  exchanging  some  jovial  bits  of  banter  and 
methodically  continuing  to  work  out  a definitely  me- 
chanical course  of  activities.  It  would  have  been  that 
way  with  us,  had  I not  suddenly  caught  some  con- 
nection between  those  surreptious  bits  of  surface  rises 


ahead  and  at  a distance  before  our  drifting  boat  and 
a habit  1 had  seen  large  lake  bass  following  on  numer- 
ous occasions  before  when  drifting  along  in  a boat 
or  canoe  on  a hot  day  in  the  summer  when  it  was 
clear  and  the  water  bright,  or  when  loitering  along 
and  casting  the  shore  line  coves  and  drop-off  places. 
These  habits  of  large  summer  feeding  largemouth  bass 
have  provoked  more  frustration  in  bait  casting  anglers 
spirits  than  any  characteristic  this  species  has  to  tor- 
ment a fisherman  with! 

The  big  largemouth,  on  a warm,  riffling  lake  day 
when  the  water  is  clear  and  brightly  illuminated,  will 
rove  actively  around  at  various  places  along  a shore  or 
over  and  about  a reef.  They  will  usually  pair  off  or  go 
sometimes  in  single  individual  style,  or  three  good 
sized  big  fellows  will  join  up  for  these  roving  journeys 
about  to  the  edges  of  the  pads,  weeds,  reeds  and  sandy 
or  gravelly  pockets  along  an  unoccupied  shore  or  lake 
bay.  They  warily  evade  any  movements  or  disturbances 
that  hints  at  a fisherman’s  presence  around.  Close  cast- 
ing for  them,  when  they  are  clearly  to  be  seen  swim- 
ming along,  never  claims  any  notice  from  these  impu- 
dent and  scoffing  old  lunkers.  I’ve  seen  scores  of  novice 
bait  casters  almost  wear  their  casting  arms  off  trying 
to  induce  such  wayfaring  bass  to  strike  a beautifully 
worked  and  lusterous  and  enticingly  motivated  plug 
or  spoon.  There’s  a way,  however,  to  outmaneuver 
these  big  largemouth.  It  is  a haphazard  one,  though, 
if  it  is  used  without  understanding  the  sly  manner  in 
which  these  old  Goliath  bass  operate.  By  making  long 
casts,  using  heavier  than  average  lures,  and  getting 
the  lure  out  beyond  bass-eye  range  of  the  fishermen 
and  then  slipping  the  lure  under  the  surface  neatly 
and  giving  it  a surprise  dart  and  wobble  without  any 
hesitating  pause  to  permit  the  crafty  old  linesides  to 
look  it  over  too  carefully,  these  bass  can  be  nipped 
pretty  consistently. 

But,  there’s  a little  jog  in  this  system  of  fishing  for 
those  clever  old  “big-mouths.”  How  to  know  where 
these  surreptious  fellows  are  located  is  the  problem! 

Well,  as  I suddenly  recalled  that  day  on  the  im- 
peccably gifted  lake  we  were  fishing,  the  clew  to  these 
big  largemouth  and  their  stealthy  ways  of  picking  up 
their  afternoon  forage  is  the  surface  swirls  and  breaks 
they  keep  creating  during  their  maneuvering  around  at 
changing  places  along  their  feeding  shelters.  They  do 
not  splash  and  raise  great  swirls  as  a rule,  unless  they 
are  suddenly  alarmed,  in  these  operations. 

They  will  cruise  around,  close  to  the  warm  surface 
of  the  water.  Probably  searching  for  some  bug  or 
insect  hatch  or  offering,  near  a cluster  of  weeds  or 
pads  or  near  a shelf  of  pad  leaves.  There  they  fre- 
quently make  sinuous  evolutions  of  their  sinewy  bodies 
and  when  they  do  these  too  near  the  surface  there 
will  be  a deceiving  dimple  or  break  to  signify  their 
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presences.  This  was  just  what  we  carelessly  had  been 
interpreting  in  our  languid  routines  of  casting  and 
retrieving  as  feeding  bluegill  or  perch  breaks  and  rises 
after  floating  bugs  and  flies. 

They  were  not  panfish  rises  at  aU.  Some  might  have 
been,  but  the  most  of  them  were  caused  by  big  large- 
mouth  weaving  around  ahead  of  us,  out  of  eye  range, 
looking  for  some  form  of  good  juicy  small  fry  that 
was  feeding  on  a collection  of  summer  bugs  and  pad 
flies. 

Simple  enough,  once  the  facts  are  coordinated!  I 
said  nothing  to  my  two  companions  about  my  reflected 
information,  just  quietly  changed  leaders  and  lures. 
In  order  to  cast  a long  and  sharp  angled  lure  to  the 
distant  little  dimpling  I occasionally  saw  breaking  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  bays  and  coves  ahead  of  our 
boat  I had  to  have  a special  heavier  type  of  lure.  In 
the  bottom  of  tackle  box  were  several  such  artificial 
baits;  old  models,  yes,  but  of  plain  white  cedar  wood, 
without  any  metal  lips  of  collars  to  check  their  casting 
velocity  when  they  were  shot  with  a lusty  cast  toward 
one  of  those  dimpling  breaks  that  were  actually  out 
of  our  lighter  lure  ranges.  It  would  require  something 


A pretty  nice  bass,  the  author  decides,  holding  up  one  of 
the  pad  cove  scrappers.  Just  a little  weary,  but  by  holding 
it  firmly  by  the  lip  and  giving  the  plug  a quick,  deft 
twitch  the  hooks  come  free  without  any  damage  to  the 
bass  and  if  not  needed  for  the  anglers  lunch  some  time 
later,  it  can  be  released  to  grow  even  stronger  and  more 
crafty  about  its  feeding  urges.  Lot’s  of  fun  fishing  these 
pad  and  weed  fringed  bass  lakes,  you  bet! 

Uke  a hundred  and  ten  feet,  anyhow,  to  reach  such 
a goal  I figured  and  would  require,  also,  a concave  or 
notched  head  wood  lure  of  % ounce  weight  to  give 
the  cast  that  stabbing  reverse  action  when  it  hit  the 


surface  and  the  retrieve  was  executed.  This  would  I 
mean  that  the  lure  would  have  to  stab  back  in  a !' 
reversing  thrust  into  the  water,  thereby  minimizing  any  L 
splash  of  the  lure  and  then,  by  cranking  the  reel  ^ 
easily,  but  speedily,  with  a loose  hold  on  the  crank  | 
handle,  I knew  it  stood  a chance  of  completely  fooling 
those  canny,  suspicious  old  bass. 

I removed  the  leader  I had  been  using  to  cast  the 
fighter  types  of  lures  with  and  substituted  one  of  my 
own  invention.  This  was  a plain  five  foot  strand  of 
level  monofilament  of  about  12  lb.  test  that  I whipped 
a leader  loop  to  at  one  end.  The  opposite  end  was  left 
plain.  I attached  the  braided  nylon  casting  fine  to  the 
loop  with  a neat  knot,  and  threaded  the  end  through 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  three-quarter  ounce  wood  “plug” 
lures  and  made  it  fast  and  solid. 

Now  with  this  boom-slashiug  old  casting  plug  I was 
able  to  really  put  a whip  to  a cast.  I made  a few  prac- 
tice shots  to  get  the  range.  It  was  quite  a ways  up 
ahead  to  the  most  recent  of  those  rises  I had  observed 
a few  moments  before.  It  really  took  plenty  of  power 
to  spring  that  6 foot  tubular  glass  casting  rod  I was 
using  back  sharply  until  the  plug  nearly  touched  my 
shoulder  and  then  to  snap  it  sharply  forward  with  my 
shoulder  and  forearm  muscles  coordinating.  But  the 
wood  plug  cut  like  a high-power  bullet  through  the 
sunlit  air  and  sped  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  very 
place  I had  intended  it  to  go.  As  it  darted  over  the 
lip  of  the  pad  fine  there  1 lifted  the  tip  of  the  rod  and 
back  shot  the  lure  and  dived  like  a stiletto  thrust  into 
the  water.  I felt  the  movement  of  its  fluttering  body  as 
I turned  the  handle  of  the  reel  and  then  through  my 
arm  and  intensely  occupied  mind  there  flowed  a great 
confidence.  I felt  that  a bass  couldn’t  help  striking  at 
that  furtively  darting  big  morsel  of  white  with  red 
and  yellow  and  blue  spots  blending  into  the  aged 
undercoloring.  It  was  a plug  of  considerable  age.  I had 
several  others  of  varying  colors  like  it  in  the  tackle 
box,  but  made  plain  and  along  this  ones  general  head 
and  body  fines. 

This  confidence  I felt  surge  over  me  made  me  turn 
the  reel  handle  as  methodically  as  some  one  milling  a 
precision  job  of  machine  work  skill.  Into  my  wrist 
there  flowed  the  distinct  tempo  and  the  speed  I had 
to  use  at  this  trick.  Old  and  unfading  memories.  And 
it  did  the  trick,  too!  For  a bass  boiled  the  waters 
where  the  bait  was  emerging  from  the  pad  neck  and 
the  big  feUow  struck  as  solid  as  a rock.  It  swirled 
mightily  and  then  the  fine  straightened  dangerously 
and  it  came  out  of  the  bay  and  curved  off  into  the 
main  channel  of  the  lake.  I had  a real  bass  on  then!  i 
This  one  was  finally  brought  in  to  the  waiting  land- 
ing net.  ...  I 

The  next  cast  was  made  at  another  of  those  small  ' 
dimples  on  up  the  lake  shore,  and  I had  not  for- 
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gotten  the  speed  to  retrieve  the  lure  with  and  how 
to  taunt  that  next  bass  into  striking.  The  old  trick  was 
•working.  Three  bass  of  large  and  w'orth while  size 
were  taken  in  a few  more  minutes  of  this  casting.  By 
then  my  two  companions  were  clamoring  for  their 
larger  plugs  also.  So  we  all  rigged  up  and  we  all 
began  to  put  the  pressure  on  those  bait  casting  rods 


and  shoot  for  distance  rather  than  just  hum-drum 
along  as  we  had  been  doing.  This  was  fishing  “at”  the 
bass  rather  than  to  them.  Putting  that  heavier  plug 
out  where  the  wise  old  fellows  were  prospecting  about 
looking  for  food  out  of  eyesight  of  their  fishermen 
pursuers.  They  got  fooled  by  a very  simple  fishing 
trick. 


Dr.  Bennett  Dies  Sndclenlv 


CR.  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT 


Pennsylvania  has  lost  an  outstanding  wildlife 
authority  and  administrator  in  the  passing  on 
September  12  of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  executive 
director  since  1953  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

Dr.  Bennett  was  fatally  stricken  by  a heart 
attack  as  he  was  preparing  to  return  East  from 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game,  Fish  and  Conservation  Commis- 
sioners at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  With  him  as  he 
collapsed,  while  packing  to  catch  his  plane,  was 
Dr.  A.  S.  Hazzard,  assistant  executive  director 
of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Although  ill  through  most  of  the  convention. 
Dr.  Bennett  had  attended  many  of  the  sessions, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  11  had  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  briefly  to  assure  that  the 
two  Pennsylvania  commissions  would  collaborate 
closely  to  assure  a good  convention  next  Septem- 
ber in  Philadelphia. 

A native  of  Festus,  Missouri,  Dr.  Bennett’s 
body  was  returned  there  for  services  and  burial. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor,  a daughter, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Westergaard  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee, a son.  Jay,  a student  at  Central  College, 
Fayette,  Missouri,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


George  W.  Bennett  of  Festus. 

Logan  Bennett  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree 
at  Central  College,  and  his  master’s  and  doctoral 
work  were  done  at  Iowa  State  College.  He  had 
a distinguished  career  in  wildlife  management  in 
Iowa,  and  as  leader  of  the  Wildlife  Cooperative 
Units  at  both  Iowa  State  College  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  He  was  chief  of  the 
branch  of  wildlife  research  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  from  1948  until  1953,  when  he 
became  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Navy  Department  had 
made  him  a member  of  its  new  committee  to  ad- 
vise on  best  wildlife  and  fish  management  pro- 
grams for  its  vast  land  and  water  holdings  across 
the  continent.  He  also  had  been  honored  as  the 
“Outdoorsman  of  the  Year  1956.”  He  was  the 
author  of  many  writings  for  both  technical  and 
lay  readers,  and  his  book  on  the  rearing  and 
training  of  grouse  and  woodcock  dogs  is  a 
classic  of  its  kind. 

The  Fish  Commission  joins  with  Dr.  Bennett’s 
many  friends  everywhere  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing from  the  wildlife  field  of ' this  distinguished 
and  able  leader. 
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Bundle  Boots  For  Better  Wear 


By  DON  SHINER 


One  way  to  prolong  the  life  of  outdoor  gear  is  to 
store  the  equipment  properly  in  the  autumn.  Good 
storage  is  important  when  the  gear  is  inactive.  Then 
when  the  spring  season  rolls  around  it's  in  good  shape, 
ready  for  more  rugged  wear.  This  especially  holds  true 
for  articles  made  of  rubber.  Boots  can  deteriorate  as 
fast  or  faster  during  the  winter  than  when  in  actual 
summer  use.  I wore  out  several  pairs  of  hip  boots 
long  before  their  normal  time,  simply  because  I let 
them  hang  on  a nail  in  the  basement  near  the  furnace. 
Spring  found  the  rubber  hard,  full  of  checks  and 
cracks.  1 ruined  so  much  rubber  footwear  from  such 
improper  storage  that  I decided  to  write  to  one  of 


Between  summer  fishing  trips,  hang  hip  boots  and  waders 
by  th?  feet  or  boot  straps  in  the  cool  basement. 


the  leading  boot  makers  and  learn  first  hand  what 
they  had  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  care  and  storage 
for  their  products.  Here’s  what  they  said. 


Place  the  nozzle  of  a vacuum  cleaner  inside  the  boots 
to  clean  the  feet  of  sand,  particles  of  leaves  and  other 
debris.  This  is  also  a quick  method  for  drying  wet  boots. 
Air  rushing  into  boots  and  out  through  cleaner  nozzle 
will  evaporate  the  moisture. 

Heat,  light  and  air  are  harmful  to  rubber.  These  sap 
the  elasticity,  make  the  rubber  hard  and  brittle.  They 
recommend  removing  the  boots  from  the  hot  auto 
trunk  or  garage  the  night  you  come  home  from  fishing 
and  immediately  washing  off  any  petroleum  product 
such  as  outboard  oil  or  gasoline  that  was  spilled  upon 
them.  Washed  off  with  warm,  soapy  water,  these  in- 
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A mixture  of  three  parts  glycerin  and  one  part  alcohol 
applied  to  the  hoots  several  times  a year  will  help 
preserve  the  rubber’s  elasticity,  and  prevent  the  material 
from  checking. 


downward,  or  by  the  boot  straps.  A little  dampness 
in  the  basement  is  not  as  harmful  as  high  temperatures 
so  long  as  the  articles  do  not  mold. 

They  recommend  patching  a leak  in  the  boot  now 
while  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  check  how  well  the 
patch  sticks.  Constant  wetting  through  pin  holes  rots 
the  interior  cloth. 

So  much  for  boot  storage  between  summer  fishing 
trips.  Now  for  the  important  winter  storage.  The  man- 
ufacturer strongly  recommends  keeping  heat,  light  and 
air  from  the  rubber  goods  at  this  time.  First  thing  they 
suggest  after  the  last  fishing  trip  or  possibly  the  last 
duck  hunting  outing,  is  washing  the  boots  in  soapy 
water  to  remove  all  foreign  material  that  has  dried  to 
the  rubber.  If  the  material  shows  signs  of  checking  at 
the  folds  around  the  knees  and  ankles,  a mixture  of 
three  parts  glycerin  and  one  part  alcohol  should  be 
applied.  Wipe  on  with  a clean  cloth  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  remain  on  the  boots  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  The  surplus  is  then  wiped  away.  This  keeps 
the  rubber  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  some  extent  will 


Patch  torn  boots  as  soon  as  you  reach  home.  You  have 
plenty  of  time  to  check  whether  the  patch  sticks 
properly.  Use  a cold  patch  for  small  tears,  or  go  to  a 
garage  and  have  a hot  patch  vulcanized  over  a sizeable 
hole. 

preserve  it,  though  it  is  not  a cure-all  for  poor  quality 
rubber  that  has  been  exposed  to  heat  or  petroleum 
products.  A treatment  with  this  preparation  during  the 
fall,  and  again  during  mid  season  will  show  some 
beneficial  results. 

Then,  and  here’s  a real  important  part,  the  boots 
should  be  rolled  up  loosely  and  placed  in  a thick  paper 
bag.  Or  wrap  the  rolled  waders  and  hip  boots  in 
heavy  kraft  paper,  sealing  all  seams  with  tape  to  make 
the  package  air  tight.  I was  under  the  impression  that 


Heat  softens  rubber.  Damaged  areas  then  turn  hard  and 
crack.  Don’t  attempt  to  dry  boots  over  an  open  flame 
or  too  near  a heat  source.  Prop  them  open  with  sticks, 
or  when  available,  insert  the  nozzle  of  a vacuum  cleaner. 
Inrushing  air  will  quickly  dry  them. 


jurious  products  won’t  have  time  to  soften  the  rubber. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rinsing  will  wash  off  mud,  fish 
blood,  scales  and  slime. 

Occasionally  use  a vacuum  cleaner  to  clean  the 
inside.  This,  incidentally,  is  also  a good  method  of 
drying  boots  that  have  leaked  and  are  wet  inside.  A 
little  talcum  powder  dusted  inside  when  dry  will  keep 
the  interior  sweet  and  lets  feet  slide  easily  inside. 

When  the  boots  are  washed  and  thoroughly  dry, 
they  recommend  putting  the  rubber  gear  in  a cool 
place,  preferably  a cool,  damp  basement.  Hang  hip 
boots  and  waders  by  the  feet  with  tops  extending 
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For  winter  storage,  fold  waders  and  hip  boots  in  a 
loose  bundle,  then  wrap  in  heavy  paper. 


Seal  the  bundle  with  tape  to  exclude  the  air  and  light. 
Or  place  the  foot  gear  in  a large  paper  bag. 


boots  should  never  be  rolled  for  long  periods  as  the 
folds  and  creases  generally  develop  cracks.  The  manu- 
facturer says  that  other  factors,  namely  air,  heat  and 
light,  enter  into  the  picture  to  dry  out  the  rubber  and 
cause  these  defects.  Bagging  boots,  to  exclude  these, 
and  placing  them  on  a cool  basement  shelf  will  pre- 
serve the  rubber  gear. 


Most  of  this  recommended  storage  was  new  to  me. 
But  I tried  it  “their”  way.  Results  were  I received  two 
and  in  some  cases  four  extra  seasons  of  wear  from 
the  boots.  This  type  of  care  and  winter  storage  could 
probably  squeeze  a few  extra  seasons  of  wear  from 
your  boots  too! 
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THE  OTHER  EVENING  my  little  boy,  hope  of 
the  world,  approached  me  with  a serious  problem.  It 
seemed  that  his  English  teacher  required  an  essay  on 
the  subject,  “Meet  Mr.  Angler.”  He  was  to  write  it 
the  next  day. 

“Daddy,”  he  said,  “Tm  stumped.” 

“Well  son,”  I replied,  “If  anyone  can  unstump  you 
on  the  matter,  ’tis  your  Old  Man.  I’ve  spent  many 
years  studying  Mr.  Angler.  He  is  all  things,  good  and 
bad,  rolled  into  one.” 

“Huh!”  Junior  replied,  his  jaw  sagging  a bit. 

The  little  fellow’s  eyes  lit  up.  “Like  mommy’s  hash?” 
“Yes,  like  mommy’s  hash.  Take  Elbow  Edger, 
there’s  a real  character.  I meet  him  in  the  most  remote 
sections.  After  several  hours  of  driving,  I walk  a few 
miles  more  and  finally  find  a remote  stretch  of  water 


deliberately  slip  into  the  rapids  and  get  washed  over 
some  falls,  small  ones,  coming  to  rest  on  the  stretch 
below.  As  I pull  my  bruised  body  up  on  a rock 
to  rest,  there  he  is,  waiting  patiently. 

As  I was  saying,  did  you  ever  try  chummin’  for 
medium  mouths  in  the  wilds  of  Skulldoogia?  Now 
there’s  something. 

I look  about  but  there  are  no  more  falls  below  so 
I attempt  an  old  salmon  trick.  I try  swimming  up  the 
way  I came  down.  That  stunt  is  strictly  for  the  fish. 

Gee  buddy,  you  ain’t  been  nowhere,  have  you? 
Okay.  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.  I relax,  my  ulcers 
relax  and  the  fish  relax.  Everything  relaxes  except 
Mr.  World  Wide. 

Next  on  my  list  is  Mr.  Stumble  Bum.  He  doesn’t 


Meet  Mr.  Angler 

By  DAY  C.  YEAGER 


with  no  living  thing  in  sight  except  a blue-jay.  Three 
casts  later,  I meet  him.  On  the  back  cast  my  arm 
strikes  an  object  and  there  if  by  magic,  stands  Elbow 
Edger.  In  order  not  to  appear  possessive,  I move,  on 
down  stream,  leaving  the  blue-jay  far  behind.  ‘Thud.’ 
My  elbow  strikes  a creel  and  attached  to  the  creel  is 
— guess  who.  Hours  later  in  desperate  need  from 
fighting  a one  man  crowd,  I retire  to  the  nearest 
restaurant,  and  order,  ‘Coffee,  black.’ 

“Make  mine  the  same,”  a voice  echoes  and  there 
he  is — the  long  lost,  I thought,  Mr.  Elbow  Edger.  As 
I raise  my  cup  he  bumps  my  elbow,  spilling  most  of 

the  coffee.  “Say,  aren’t  you  the  bird  ” I start 

to  ask. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  sir,  I do  not  converse  with 
strangers,  you  are  a stranger.” 

As  time  stumbles  on,  we  meet  Mr.  World  Wide. 
He  is  eternally  perched  on  a rock.  Settle  down  to  some 
serious  fishing  and  presto — there  he  is. 

Did  you  ever  fish  the  Wopaloochie  through  the  ice? 
Brother  that’s  fishin!  Why  I’ve  fished  the  Sahara  for 
sand  sharks,  the  Courtney  Roily  Slopper  and  the  head 
waters  of  Dry  Lake.  Lemme  tell  you  about  the  time 
I nearly  caught  a wild  horse  on  a horse  fly  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Say  buddy,  are  you  listenin? 

Now  your  Daddy  doesn’t  get  to  fish  too  often  so  I 


appear  as  if  by  magic.  He  appears  as  if  by  armored 
division.  First  comes  a gentle  rumble  of  the  forest, 
then  a migration  of  all  wildlife,  fluttering,  flopping, 
scampering  and  burrowing.  Then  silence.  The  silence 
is  caused  by  the  fact  that  this  fellow  has  taken  to  the 
air  and  is  now  descending,  sans  parachute  to  the  spot 
where  I am  fishing. 

“Splaaassssh!”  He,  Mr.  Stumble  Bum,  has  arrived. 
His  #16’s  carry  their  destructive  influence  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stream.  It’s  revealing  to  see  a hatch  of 
insects  fly  away  without  waiting  for  their  wings  to 
develop. 

Stumble  Bum  makes  one  cast  into  the  now  muddy 
waters  and  decides,  “No  fish  in  this  hole.” 

As  I move  on,  all  is  again  quiet.  A pretty  yellow 
fly  whizzes  by  my  nose.  A hatch.  I change  to  yellow 
and  hope  for  the  best.  Zing!  A red  fly  roars  by.  Quick, 
dig  out  a red  one.  A quick  glance  satisfies  me  that 
no  one  is  near  to  louse  up  this  spot.  Before  I can  cast, 
a green  fly  does  an  outside  loop  and  drops  out  of 
sight  upstream. 

Then  in  rapid  succession  and  in  spectrum  order 
comes  violet,  chartreuse,  fuschia  and  vermilion.  This 
is  exasperating  since  cutting  off  flies  has  left  me  with 
no  leader.  As  I sit  down  to  reassemble,  I see  a speck 
on  the  far  horizon  and  patient  waiting  enlarges  the 
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speck  into  a fisherman. 

“Hope  I haven’t  bothered  you,”  he  apologizes.  Name 
is  Long  Shot.  1951  distance  fly-casting  champion. 
“I’ll  let  you  finish  fishing  this  hole.  Hope  I haven’t 
bothered  you.”  As  he  passes  out  of  sight,  I breathe 
a sigh  of  relief  and  tie  on  a Black  Gnat. 

Pftttt.  A purple  fly  goes  by,  this  time  from  the 
opposite  direction,  the  one  where  Long  Shot  was  last 
seen.  Now  he’s  fishing  wet  flies  downstream,  again  in 
my  domain.  I jump  on  the  fly  and  hastily  bury  it  under 
several  rocks. 

Ahhh!  sweet  pleasure,  I cast  several  minutes  in 
perfect  peace.  There’s  a swirl,  a nice  brown.  I cast 
over  the  spot  and  hook  the  fish.  At  the  same  instant, 
a limb  comes  floating  by,  snagging  my  line  and 
causing  me  to  lose  a nice  trout.  As  I wade  out  to 
remove  the  snarled  line,  I notice  a piece  of  paper, 
neatly  folded  and  tucked  into  the  upright  branches. 
Opening  the  note,  I read,  “Please  unsnag  me,  I’m  fast 
somewhere  in  your  vicinity,”  signed  Long  Shot.  I pile 
more  rocks  on  his  line  and  depart,  whistling. 

Then  I meet  Mr.  Endurance.  Rain  has  started  to 
fall  and  I come  upon  the  stiff  upright  figure  of  a man. 
At  first  I figure  that  this  is  a discarded  statue  of  the 
Thinker.  However  the  pipe  and  the  parka  are  a dead 
give  away.  This  is  alive.  Rain  runs  down  his  nose 
and  fills  his  pipe.  He  doesn’t  move.  I speak.  He  doesn’t 
answer.  Maybe  he’s  dead.  I touch  him,  shake  him, 
pound  his  head  a little,  no  response.  I figure  this  boy 
is  really  gone.  As  I try  to  pick  him  up,  a blast  of 
smoke  is  followed  by  “Get  Lost,  Mac.” 

In  all  fairness,  I pick  him  up  anyway  and  place  him 
under  a sheltering  pine.  I reload  his  pipe,  wipe  his  brow 
and  turn  him  so  that  he  is  looking  at  his  rod.  Another 
blast  of  smoke  tells  me  that  he  is  happy  so  I leave. 
Hope  he  catches  something  before  the  spring  floods 
hit  that  section. 

I meet  Mr.  Familyman  on  the  lakes.  He  has  a fat 
wife  and  six  kids.  They  came  noisily  over  the  horizon 
apparently  without  the  aid  of  a boat.  As  they  approach 
however,  it  is  revealed  that  there  is  a boat  under  them, 
it  in  turn  is  under  the  waterline.  Here’s  why.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mob,  they  carry  a radio,  a beach  umbrella, 
an  overstuffed  lunch  box,  a case  of  pop,  a case  of  beer, 
a knitting  bag,  a diaper  bag,  a portable  bathroom 
fixture,  games,  books,  and  last  Sunday’s  paper. 

I can  hear  Mrs.  Familyman  say,  “Hold  still  Sammy, 
I’ll  get  daddy’s  hook  out  of  your  ear  as  soon  as  John- 
nie gets  back  in  the  boat.  Here’s  your  sandwich  Jim- 
my, wanta  pickle?  Pass  the  parcheesi.  Flush  the  toilet. 
Bail  the  boat.” 

I feel  that  expert  advice  is  needed  so  I shout, 
“better  take  it  easy  pal,  you  got  a boat-load.” 

Imagine  my  chagrin  as  he  answers,  “Yeah,  I been 
tellin’  her  that.  Either  we  quit  havin’  kids  or  we  get 


a bigger  boat.”  I® 

Among  the  peskiest  of  pests  is  Mr.  Borrower.  He’ll 
climb  a tree,  shoot  a rapid  or  swim  a lake  to  practice 
his  art.  ® 

“Hey  bud,  lemme  have  a coachman  fly,  a tapered 
leader,  some  line  grease  and  fly  oil,  willya?  Whatya 
think  of  this  fly-fishing?  Mind  if  I try  your  spinning 
rig  a while?  I’ll  lay  my  rod  here.  Don’t  pick  it  up. 

I’m  fussy  about  other  people  using  my  rod.  Just  two 
things  I don’t  lend,  my  rod  and  my  wife.  Gotta  cig- 
arette? Thanks,  say  the  bugs  are  thick,  got  any  juice 
for  them? 

I can  stand  it  no  longer,  so  I ask,  “Say,  pal,  mind 
if  I borrow  your  wife  sometime.”  He  leaves  in  the 
direction  of  several  well  equipped  fishermen  who  even- 
tually leave  in  all  directions.  ' 

Next  in  the  parade  come  Mr.  Instructor.  Generally 
he  approaches  me  with  a jovial,  “Hi,  just  took  it  up, 
huh?  Here,  don’t  be  discouraged.  I’ll  teach  you  how 
to  do  it.” 

He  stuffs  a mild  bottle  or  a rock  up  under  my  armpit 
and  pokes  it  violently  a few  times.  “This  is  to  give  you 
wrist  development.”  Actually  it  gives  me  an  aching 
armpit. 

“No,  I,  2,  3,  4,  up,  back,  wait,  forth,  up,  back, 
wait,  forth.  Now  aim  at  3 o’clock  and  shoot  the  line, 
shoot  the  line.  Shoot  the  line.  Bub.” 

I do  have  a pistol  so  I draw  it  slowly  and  delib- 
erately, swing  it  towards  Mr.  Instructor  and  then  in- 
stead, I shoot  the  line  right  off  the  rod. 

So  it  is,  son,  as  we  fish  along  through  the  many  i 
types.  There  are  ever  so  many  more,  however.  Observe  sj 
Mr.  Mileager  Maker.  He  speeds  up  and  down,  back  \ 
and  forth,  hardly  stopping  to  wet  a line.  I remember  | 
one  time,  I went  into  almost  virgin  territory  and  Mile-  - 
ager  Maker  happened  by.  He  travelled  about  so  fast  ^ 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  another  fisherman  re-  ^ 
marked,  “This  place  must  be  fished  out,  look  at  all  jj 
the  paths.” 

Mr.  Scientist  looks  under  rocks,  carries  formalde- 
hyde and  talks  in  Latin.  If  you  meet  him,  just  say, 
“Hie  tructa  ici  sunt.”  I think  this  means  “The  trout 
sure  are  icky.”  He’ll  answer  you  in  Latin,  whereby 
you  will  smile  approvingly  and  leave. 

Mr.  Sneak  will  always  be  found  crawling  through 
the  grass  on  his  tummy.  As  he  approaches  water,  only 
his  fishing  rod  can  be  seen  to  emerge.  The  rod  wiggles 
slightly,  is  withdrawn  and  Mr.  Sneak  is  gone.  He 
doesn’t  wish  to  scare  the  fish.  He  actually  doesn’t 
scare  anything  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  never  seen. 

Of  course  you  find  Mr.  Dunkin  Hynes  plowfooting 
through  the  dining  room  of  the  best  hotels,  dressed 
in  sloppy  hat,  sloppy  suit  and  floppy  boots.  He  in- 
variably orders  mountain  trout  and  then  loudly  be- 
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rates  the  waiter  thusly,  “Sir,  I ordered  mountain  trout, 
not  mounted  trout.” 

The  door  to  our  study  opened  and  my  wife,  Vi, 
entered.  It  was  then  that  I noticed  that  Junior  was 
fast  asleep. 


“Better  put  him  to  bed.  Dad,  it's  getting  late." 
“Yeah,  I was  helping  him  with  an  essay  he  must 
write  tomorrow.  It’s  entitled,  'Meet  Mr.  Angler.’ 

“1  know,  nice  fellow  that  Mr.  Angler.  He's  the 
school  janitor,  you  know.” 


THE  ANGLER  AS  AN  ARTIST 


By  S.  R.  SLAYMAKER 


If  you  read  this  in  hopes  of  gleaning  some  novel 
fish  catching  tips,  don’t  go  any  further!  Don’t  expect 
any  spell  bindery  about  stand-out  fishing  trips  either. 
Of  course,  both  such  subjects  are  and  should  be,  the 
staff  of  any  fishing  magazine’s  life.  I really  go  for  them 
— especially  in  the  winter  when  angling  dreams  are 
at  their  best. 

Nevertheless  what  I have  to  say  here  might  well 
be  of  value  to  you,  especially  if  you  are  one  of  those 
fishermen  who,  while  not  suffering  from  an  inferiority 
complex,  tend  to  be  on  the  defensive  with  the  occa- 
sional person  who  derides  angling  as  a pastime. 

Poking  fun  at  fishermen  is  old  hat.  They  even  have 
wall  plaques  on  sale  which  depict  us  as  drunks,  liars, 
and  fools!  The  pay  off  was  a very  popular  and  clever 
book  by  Ed.  Zern  called  “To  Hell  With  Fishing.” 
How  can  you  counter  the  taunts  of  scoffers?  Why  not 
shut  off  the  abuse  by  stating  that  angling  is  an  art 
and  that  hence  you  are  something  of  an  artist.  Chances 
are  this  will  end  it  all  right  because  your  detractor  will 
either  consider  you  in  a more  elevated  cultural  state 
than  he  first  supposed,  or  he  will  think  you  are  com- 
pletely nuts  and  beyond  the  reach  of  rational  argument. 

On  a more  serious  vein  however,  fishing  most  cer- 
tainly is  an  art — non-creative  and  non-self-expressive 
though  it  may  be  but  much  less  so  than  hunting  for 
example — for  although  intrinsically  hunting  allows 
more  action  than  contemplation,  fishing  suggests  more 
contemplation  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  all  art 
is  created  by  some  degree  of  contemplation. 

“Skill  in  performance  acquired  by  experience,  study 
and  observation”  Webster  calls  art.  Much  of  the  skill 
required  of  an  accomplished  angler  can  be  gleaned 
from  magazines  and  books,  as  has  been  suggested. 
Thus,  the  “me  and  Joe  went  fishing”  stories  can  serve 
as  worthy  supplements  to  your  own  experience.  But 
in  the  last  field  observation,  I submit,  that  in  this  lies 
the  essence  of  the  art  of  angling. 

How  good  an  observer  are  you?  Do  you  want  to 
see  the  largest  portion  of  a stream,  or  do  you  head 
for  the  deepest  hole  and  stake  a claim?  From  stream 


conditions,  can  you  detect  the  most  likely  food  of  your 
quarry  and  match  it,  or  do  you  stick  to  “what  worked 
before”?  Can  you  anticipate  the  difference  between 
strikes  at  a dry  fly  and  strikes  at  a nymph?  Do  you 
play  a hooked  fish  or  bulldog  him?  The  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency required  of  a fisherman  aspiring  to  artistry  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  his  powers  of 
contemplation  and  receptiveness. 

If  you  want  to  catch  more  fish,  work  the  whole 
stream.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  feel  “a  good  stretch” 
when  you  get  into  one.  Observation  born  of  instinct 
will  lead  you  to  productive  riffles  and  backwaters. 
Your  knowledge  of  weather,  water,  the  hour  and  the 
insect  life  will  remind  you  that  the  most  fish  can’t 
always  be  pulled  from  the  deepest  hole,  nor  can  live 
bait  always  be  more  effective  than  a fly.  Natural 
obstacles  encountered  in  fishing  the  whole  stream  force 
variations  in  casting,  making  it  necessary  to  improve 
the  presentation  of  your  lure.  The  importance  of  your 
strike  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  fishing  a dry  fly  and  a nymph  as 
gigging  for  gar  and  trolling  for  tarpin.  You  can 
prove  this  to  your  own  satisfaction  if  you  watch  trout 
grubbing  for  natural  nymphs  and  again  hitting  a sur- 
face fly. 

As  for  horsing  a hooked  fish,  resist  this  temptation 
and  you’ll  land  more — but  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  After  all,  good  presentation,  the  dexterity  of 
your  strike  and  poise  in  playing  a fish  spell  the  finesse 
required  of  the  angler-artist. 

Certainly  you  will  take  more  fish  through  skill, 
experience  and  observation.  In  a strict  sense  then,  you 
become  an  angler-artist.  But  a finished  angler  does  not 
need  a full  creel  to  prove  competence  any  more  than 
the  merit  of  a painter  rests  on  the  number  of  pictures 
he  paints.  In  a wider  sense  your  skill  brings  a new 
joy  to  your  pastime.  Izaak  Walton  sums  this  up  per- 
fectly— “Having  once  practis'd  . . . then  doubt  not 
but  angling  will  prove  to  be  so  pleasant  that  it  will 
prove  like  virtue,  a reward  to  itself.” 
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RECLAMATION  AT  LOWEI 

Lower  Woods  Pond  in  Wayne  County  was  another  on  ifl 
Commonwealth  lakes  due  for  treatment,  whereby  stunted  I 
destroyed  preliminary  to  restocking  with  proper  species  to  I 
the  picture  story  of  the  treatment  portion  of  the  Lower  I 
Campbell,  Commission  Fishery  Biologist,  before  breakfl 
which  is  still  shrouded  with  early  morning  mist  (2)  Prelil 
of  the  water.  Jack  Miller,  Commission  Fishery  Biolo^l 
Cooper,  Penn  State  assistant  professor  of  fishery  biologii 
on  a supply  of  chemical,  (4)  Miller,  Cooper  and  Chal 
biologist,  seine  for  specimens  to  be  studied  later,  (5)  Mi! 
temperatures  at  various  depths.  Their  findings  dictate  I J 
required.  (6)  An  abandoned  beaver  dam,  breached  andji 
to  the  chemical.  (7)  Campbell  hand  spraying  a shallow  ft 
to  blast  a pit  in  the  bog  area  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  (9f 

(10)  the  pit  into  which  the  bog  water  settled,  leaving  thft 

(11)  Fry  which  found  their  way  into  the  pit  are  taken  ciS 
of  the  chemical  from  a portable  hand  pump.  (12)  Meaoii 
man  the  boat  and  spray  bar  on  the  lake.  (13)  A porf>n 
treatment,  including  the  biologists’  camp  for  the  five-dy 
retrieving  stunted  yellow  perch  for  study.  Buddy  Jacob,  oi 
of  the  Northeast  Region,  on  the  oars.  (15)  Some  of  the  oi 
would  have  prevented  Lower  Woods  from  ever  becomii- 
(16)  Close-up  view  of  specimen  recoverd  for  scale  studies, ;t£ 
the  group,  one  of  the  larger  recovered,  measured  7(4  i h 
up  one  of  the  two  legal-size  pickerel  recovered.  Three  fg 
were  found  later  in  the  week.  These  were  the  only  “:*oi 
terested  spectators  are  Mrs.  Buddy  Jacob  and  Otto  and  i-ei 
With  the  job  done  and  camp  to  be  broken  in  the  momiit, 
and  Dr.  Cooper  taper  oft  before  the  welcome  warmth  of  he 
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SMALL  WOXDERS 


By  BETTYE  BREESER 

Photographs  by  the  author 


Some  wait  the  minutes  through  if  they  have  centered 
the  net  with  stale  bread  slices. 


Bait  fishing  can  be  the  most  exciting  part  of  fresh- 
water angling.  From  numerous  bridges,  rocky  ledges, 
wooded  trails  and  very  “secret”  spots  along  many 
streams  I have  watched  these  sportsmen  take  their 
limit  and  head  onward  to  the  “great  hunting  grounds” 
of  nearby  lakes  and  fishing  haunts  for  perch,  bass  and 
blue  gills. 

Very  little  companionship  marks  these  ventures, 
and  the  operations  are  geared  to  the  particular  tech- 
nique of  the  angler.  Whether  it  be  dip-net,  minnow 
trap  or  dough  bait  and  line,  the  approach  is  much  the 


same  at  any  site.  A few  moments  tense  study  of  the 
moving  water — the  baiting — the  waiting — and  then  the 
haul.  Flipping  in  wild  fury,  these  tiny  fish  come  forth  I 
in  thrashing  numbers  to  be  selected  and  then  ride  on  i 
in  “bait-bucket  splendor”  to  a new  adventure. 

The  net  fisherman  is  perhaps  the  most  artful.  He ' 
either  flings  the  square  frame  of  baited  gear  with  1 
deft  accuracy  to  a chosen  spot,  or  slowly  lowers  the 
trap  from  a span  into  the  water.  Some  choose  to 
patiently  drop,  piece  by  piece,  pellets  of  dough  into 
the  net,  while  others  wait  the  minutes  through  if 
they  have  centered  the  net  with  stale  bread  slices. 

Watching  the  unsuspecting  roach,  shiners,  redfins  or 
ghost  minnows  is  a revelation,  for  they  greedily  gobble 
up  the  unexpected  feast  after  the  first  hair-fine  min-! 
nows  have  been  chaseed  from  the  net.  Hip-booted  ] 
dip-net  fishermen,  akin  to  early  season  trout  anglers, 
plod  the  streamways  with  care.  No  gold-rush  artist 
ever  sought  with  more  anticipation  than  these  in  spite  I 
of  the  difference  in  haul!  I 

Dented  bait  buckets  are  a travel  log  in  themselves.  | 
Where  the  oval  or  round  bottoms  have  left  an  im-  I 
print  on  soft  mud  would  indicate  miles  of  adventure  [| 
to  gather  these  small  wonders  of  the  freshwater  fish- 
ing game.  Over  which  bridges  they  have  hung,  on  what 
shoreline  they  have  swayed  in  the  water  or  how  many  j 
times  eager  hands  have  been  thrust  into  the  wide 
throat  would  tell  an  interesting  tale.  j 

At  times  there’s  a bit  of  “stirring  up”  to  be  done  if 
one  would  gather  minnows  from  a leaf-choked  stream.  ' 
A heavy  weight  (and  the  one  I have  observed  was 
simply  an  iron  bolt  on  a rope),  is  agitated  through 
the  water.  Some  probe  under  rocks  with  sticks  to  | 
churn  and  disturb  resting  minnows  at  certain  seasons,  l 
Winter’s  chill  may  frost  nets  in  a lacy  pattern,  but  re-:f 
gardless  of  season,  bait  fishing  beckons  to  those  whoi  « 
insist  on  minnows.  ‘ 

For  those  who  know  nothing  of  freshwater  fishing,  u 
it  must  be  a mystery  to  watch  these  sportsmen  on  thejil 
hunt!  Their  cars  are  usually  nosed  into  a clearing  s 
near  a stream,  with  rods  propped  carefully  inside.  |li| 
Along  railroad  tracks,  down  steep  embankments,  !| 
through  brush-hung  paths,  over  fences  and  walls  theyaji 
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go — gear  in  hand  to  rival  any  prehistoric  hunter! 
Narrow  streams  as  well  as  wide  offer  opportunities 
for  bait,  so  there’s  no  telling  where  a bait  fisherman 
may  stop.  Bread  wrappers  sometimes  give  the  clue, 
Ibut  excess  bread  or  dough  soon  disappears  when  the 
angler  leaves  for  there  are  many  unseen  eyes  watching 
these  invasions  of  streamland. 

i The  roar  of  motors,  shadows  of  mills  or  the  cadence 
jof  wheels  never  disturb  bait  fish  to  any  extent,  for 


Under  railroad  tracks,  down  steep  embankments,  through 
brush-hung  paths,  over  fences  and  walls  they  go  for  bait! 


where  there  is  moving  water  there  are  usually  small 
'Swimmers  enjoying  a life  of  their  own. 

Cattle  often  nudge  fence  rails  to  get  a better  look 
at  these  strange  humans,  and  ducks  welcome  their 
; visits  by  making  a game  of  snatching  both  bait  and 
fish.  A naturalist  or  horseman  may  pass  the  time 
of  day  with  an  intent  bait  fisherman,  but  on  the  whole 
the  trek  to  streams  is  a solitary  act. 


A tiny  cork,  dough  bait  and  line  for  redtins. 


Egrets  and  other  water  birds  must  anticipate  an 
easy  meal,  for  in  numbers  they  view  the  onrush  from 
distant  vantage  points  on  the  tree  lined  shores  of 
lakes  and  dams.  The  sudden  plunge  of  diving  ducks 
indicates  that  they  too  welcome  sweet  morsals  of  fish, 
for  not  all  minnows  serve  the  need  of  angling.  What  a 
contribution  the  small  wonders  make  in  the  freshwater 
fishing  game — to  both  man  and  bird! 


Will  A Secretary  Go  To  Heaven? 


If  a secretary  writes  a letter,  it’s  too  long. 

If  he  sends  a postal  it’s  too  short. 

If  he  doesn’t  send  a notice  he’s  lazy. 

If  he  attends  a committee  meeting,  he’s  butting  in. 
If  he  stays  away,  he’s  a shirker. 

If  he  duns  the  members  for  dues,  he  is  insulting. 

If  he  fails  to  collect  dues,  he  is  slipping. 

If  he  asks  for  advice,  he  is  incompetent. 

If  he  does  not  he  is  bull  headed. 


If  he  writes  his  reports  complete,  they  are  too  long. 
If  he  condenses  them,  they  are  incomplete. 

If  he  talks  on  a subject,  he  is  trying  to  run  things — 
And  if  he  remains  quiet,  he  has  lost  interest  in  the 
meetings. 

Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  if  the  others  won't  do  it, 
the  Secretary  must. 

— New  England  Archer 
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ACROi$  THE  NATION 


Sound  Conservation 

Granting  of  funds  to  start  a five-year  program  of 
improving  publie  recreational  facilities  in  the  Na- 
tional Forests  and  appropriations  voted  for  water 
pollution  control,  despite  strong  “economy”  opposition, 
were  among  the  outstanding  conservation  actions  of 
the  85th  Congress  in  its  first  session,  according  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  Washington  12,  D.  C. 


Fishing  in  the  Drink 

According  to  a news  release  from  the  Oklahoma 
Wildlife  Conservation  Commission,  750-acre  Pauls 
Valley  city  lake  is  now  open  to  public  fishing.  Fishing 
permits  are  available  at  50  cents  per  person  per  day, 
or  $7.50  per  year.  Family  permits  are  $10  per  year. 

Pole  and  line,  or  rod  and  reel  are  the  only  methods 
that  may  be  used  in  taking  fish.  Fishermen  may  enter 
the  water  using  waist  waders.  Night  fishing  is  pro- 
hibited. Rental  boats  are  available,  but  no  motors 
may  be  used. 

Water  skiing,  surf  boarding,  and  swimming  are  for- 
bidden. Duck  hunting  permits  will  be  available  this 
fall  for  $5  per  year  per  person. 


Public  Relations  Spice 

The  progressive-minded  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Texas 
are  at  it  again.  This  time  they’ve  come  up  with 
one  of  the  nicest  ideas  in  many  a moon.  The  proposal, 
now  under  study  by  SCOT,  would  call  for  a limited 
number  of  Lady  Wardens! 

Checking  licenses  in  Texas  is  a very  essential  fish 
conservation  law  enforcement  job,  what  with  present- 
day  liberalized  fishing  regulations.  We  suggest  that 
license  sales  might  well  increase  if  the  ladies  are 
properly  selected. 

Sounds  like  a good  idea  provided  ample  thought 
is  given  to  proper  physical  qualifications  and  to 
uniform.  Also,  judo  training  might  help! 


Self  Styled  Experts 

A statement  in  an  article  on  striped  bass  by  Dr. 
Saul  B.  Salia  in  Rhode  Island  Maritimes  (University 


of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston)  says — ■ . 

“Most  biologists  agree  that  what  is  done  with  any 
aquatic  resource  . . . should  be  governed  primarily 
by  the  desires  and  needs  of  man.  However,  such 
utilization  of  resources  is  sound  logic  only  if  it  is  the 
result  of  objective  social,  economic  and  biological 
reasoning.  All  too  often,  the  apparent  needs  or  desires 
of  a small  but  outspoken  group  are  the  sole  criteria  for 
so-called  conservation  laws.  When  legislation  concern- 
ing our  health  is  promulgated,  most  people  unhesitat- 
ingly accept  the  advice  of  professionals.  However,  fish- 
eries laws  are  frequently  made  by  well-meaning  but 
self-styled  ‘experts’  without  heeding  the  advice  of 
biologists.” 


Year-round  Fishing  | 

Virginia  introduced  year-round  bass  fishing  in  some 
waters  in  1954.  Catch  records  had  been  collected  for, 
three  years  before  and  three  years  after  this  event  on 
at  least  four  impoundments  ranging  in  size  from  140 
to  2,800  acres. 

During  the  periods  considered  51,838  fishermen 
were  contacted.  They  had  fished  a total  of  194,052 
angler-hours.  No  adverse  affect  attributable  to  year-' 
round  fishing  upon  either  fishing  success  or  total  har-' 
vest  was  found. 

Evaluation  of  the  data,  with  the  help  of  D-J  funds 
(federal  aid),  showed  that  year-round  fishing  had  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  total  fishing  pressure.  But  it 
served  to  spread  the  fishing  over  the  entire  year,  and 
eliminated  the  usual  “opening  day  rush.” 

In  addition,  a large  number  of  “lunker”  bass  were 
harvested  during  the  spring  season,  which  was  for- 
merly closed  to  fishing.  The  harvest  of  “lunker”  bass 
during  spring  appeared  to  be  an  added  bonus  to  the 
fishermen. 

It  did  not  result  in  any  decline  in  the  normal  num- 
ber of  large  bass  removed  later  in  the  season.  No 
perceptible  change  in  growth  rates,  reproduction,  or 
relative  species  abundance  attributable  to  the  liberal- 
ization of  fishing  regulations  was  noted  at  any  time 
during  the  study  period. 

— R.  H.  Stroud,  in 

Sport  Fishing  Institute  Bulletin 
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LrCOMfNG  COUNTY  WOMAN  CONCENTRATES 
ON  HOOKING  THE  OLD  LUNKERS 


QUEEN  of  the  FISH  POOLS 

By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


The  champion  woman  fresh  water  angler  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  claimed  by  Lycoming  County,  and  sports- 
men of  Williamsport  name  Mrs.  Gabrielle  DeCubber 
for  this  distinction. 

The  quiet  and  modest  woman  angler,  now  past 
three  score  years  and  ten  in  age,  is  conceded  by  Ly- 
coming County  fishermen — and  there  are  many  who 
know  all  the  tricks  of  the  sport — to  be  without  a 
peer  in  catching  big  fish. 

Season  after  season  Mrs.  DeCubber  takes  from 
Loyalsock  and  Lycoming  Creeks  the  largest  bass  and 
trout  that  are  caught. 

Both  Mrs.  DeCubber  and  her  husband,  Paul,  who 
reside  at  1101  Sherman  Street,  Williamsport,  are 
ardent  anglers.  Their  son.  Dr.  Charles  DeCubber,  a 
dentist  living  in  South  Williamsport,  shares  their  out- 
door interest  and  is  proud  of  his  mother’s  accom- 
! plishments. 

I Mrs.  DeCubber's  love  for  this  traditionally  mas- 
! culine  sport  began  when  she  was  a small  girl  in 
Belgium  and  her  father,  John  Van  DePutte,  took  her 
I fishing.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1909  and 
i resided  in  New  Jersey  until  her  marriage. 

' Then  her  husband,  a silk  dyer,  was  transferred  to 
' Williamsport  by  his  firm  and  worked  in  the  textile 
; plant  on  River  Avenue  until  his  retirement.  In  their 
extended  Lycoming  County  residence  they  have 
thoroughly  investigated  all  available  fishing  waters  in 
the  area. 

Loyalsock  Creek  is  Mrs.  DeCubber’s  favorite  fish- 
ing resort.  “It’s  open  and  natural.  I prefer  it  to 
Canada,”  she  says.  And  the  family  should  know. 
They  have  fished  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loyal- 
sock to  pools  above  Hillsgrove. 

The  former  Belgian  girl  boasts  record  catches  rang- 
I ing  from  a 25-inch,  6-pound  trout,  a wall-eyed  pike 
I that  weighed  12  pounds,  and  a bass  that  measured 
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Mrs.  Gabrielle  DeCubber  with  one  of  the  fairly  large 
trout  she  has  caught. 

30  inches  and  weighed  7 Vi  pounds.  And  none  of 
her  big  trout  included  the  lunkers  stocked  of  late 
years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  after 
losing  their  usefulness  as  breeders  at  the  Spring  Creek 
Hatchery  in  Centre  County. 

On  three  different  occasions  Mrs.  DeCubber  took 
the  annual  prize  offered  by  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  Lycoming  County  for  the  largest  pike  caught 
in  the  county. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeCubber  decide  on  the  fly  most  likely 
to  attract  the  big  trout  on  which  she  is  concentrating. 


The  woman,  who  has  no  fear  of  the  water,  prefers 
night  fishing  when  seeking  the  “big  ones.”  She  ex- 
plains that  she  well  knows  the  huge  fish  do  most  of 
their  feeding  at  night. 

Unless  the  fish  are  biting  unusually  well,  the 
DeCubbers  usually  leave  a stream  by  midnight.  But 
there  have  been  occasions  when  a night  fishing  ex- 
pedition extended  to  10  o’clock  the  following  morning. 

Mrs.  DeCubber’s  preference  for  large  fish  is  well 
known  wherever  fishermen  congregate.  Only  a few 
days  ago  a banker  told  her  son,  when  he  entered  the 
banking  institution,  he  knew  where  a really  big  trout 
was  feeding. 


Lycoming  County’s  expert  woman  angler  fishing  a ‘ 
shallow  pool  in  her  favorite  Loyalsock  Creek.  ! 

S' 


He  went  on  to  explain  in  detail  just  where  this  fish 
was  feeding  and  when  he  had  finished  Dr.  DeCubber 
said;  “You  won’t  find  him  there  anymore.  Mother! 
caught  him  last  night.” 

For  bait,  Mrs.  DeCubber  uses  sea  worms,  salmon; 
eggs,  hellgrammites,  and  minnows.  Artificial  flies, 
which  she  has  been  using  more  and  more  in  recent! 
seasons  at  the  urging  of  her  son,  are  tied  by  herself. 
And  they  are  as  fine  an  example  of  the  fly  tiers  art  asi 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

In  general,  Mrs.  DeCubber  doesn’t  mind  if  her 
fishing  creel  isn’t  full  when  she  returns  home.  But! 
she  does  like  to  catch  at  least  one  or  two  fish  on: 
each  trip. 

Principally,  for  her,  angling  affords  a chance  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  and  the  relaxation  it  provides. 




Trout  .Soa$i$oii  Exteudeil 

Fish  Commission  extends  trout  season  to  October  31,  1957  in  the  following  waters  only. 


COUNTY 

WATER  AREA  ACRES 

Allegheny  . . . 

. North  Park  Lake  

74 

Adams  

. Chambersburg  Water  Company 

Reservoir  

53 

Waynesboro  Water  Company 

Reservoir  

23 

Bedford  .... 

. Koon  Lake,  Thomas  W 

268 

Berks  

. Scotts  Run  Lake 

99 

Bradford 

. Mountain  Lake 

40 

Butler  

. Glade  Run  Lake  

51 

Clearfield  . . . 

. Parker  Dam  

20 

Cumberland  . 

. Laurel  Lake  

24 

Erie  

Lake  Pleasant  

60 

Franklin  .... 

. Letterkenny  Reservoir  

54 

Fulton  

. Cowan’s  Gap  Dam 

42 

Huntingdon 

. Whipple  Dam  

21 

Lackawanna  . 

. Chapman  Lake  

98 

Crystal  Lake  

191 

COUNTY 

WATER  AREA 

ACRES 

Luzerne  .... 

. Harvey  Lake  

658 

Silkworth  Lake  

75 

Lycoming  . . . 

. Highland  Lake  

18 

Little  Pine  Dam  

88 

Montgomery  . 

. Upper  Perkiomen  Valley 

Park 

Lake  

38 

Pike  

. Wallenpaupack  Lake  . . 

5,700 

Potter  

. Lyman  Run  Dam 

40 

Warren  

. Chapman  Dam  

78 

Wayne  

. Lake  Lorain  

48 

Upper  Woods  Pond  . . . 

80 

Westmoreland 

. Keystone  Coal  & Coke 

Com- 

pany  Reservoir 

78 

Wyoming  . . . 

. Carey  Lake  

262 

Winola  Lake  

198 

Oxbow  Lake  

60 
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TREAM  BANK 

DIVIDENDS 

By 

FRANK  STOUT 

There  rarely  has  been  argument  over  the  theory 
i that  a quiet  fisherman  is  a successful  one.  But  little 
has  been  said  about  the  dividends  that  pile  up  for 
the  angler  who  slips  noiselessly  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream  or  the  shoreline  of  a pond. 

I Mine  is  a memory  strong  box  full  of  such  dividends 
paid  during  the  past  four  Summers  along  a few  of  the 
many  trout  streams  and  bass  ponds  in  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  when  I was  able  to  slip  my  chains. 

One  payment  was  received  on  a day  last  Spring 
I while  quietly  lunching  and  sunning  on  a warm  rock 
along  the  portion  of  the  Lehigh  River  that  courses 
through  Gouldsboro  on  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Wayne  County,  and  into  Lackawanna  County,  near 
Thornhurst.  Its  trout  had  been  slow  and  I’d  decided 
to  wait  out  their  feeding  period. 

In  the  middle  of  a gulp  of  coffee  from  the  thermos, 

I heard  a pronounced  scratching  sound  mingled  with 
: a light  drumming.  The  sounds  were  pinpointed  to  a 
stand  of  firs  and  alders  on  the  opposite  bank.  They 
then  faded,  but  suddenly  out  of  the  shadows  and  into 
the  sun  moved  a wild  trukey,  his  bronze  side  fairly 
glinting.  The  drumming  was  caused  by  a gentle  beat- 
ji  ing  of  the  bird’s  wing.  I can  only  guess  that  this 
magnificent  gobbler  had  been  scratching  for  food  and 
I “dusting.” 

I Though  he  soon  melted  into  the  underbrush,  that 
i brief  sight  alone  was  sufficient  reward  for  the  time 
^ and  effort  that  brought  me  astream  that  day. 

On  that  same  stream  later  in  the  season  I happened 
upon  a group  of  brown  trout  on  an  unusual  feeding 
spree.  Unusual  in  that  it  took  place  at  mid-day  and 
unusual  by  their  sustained  feeding. 

I first  spotted  their  silver-like  flashes  in  a sun- 
drenched pool  about  twenty  yards  ahead,  as  I was 
working  my  way  and  fly  up  stream.  To  avoid  “spook- 
ing” them  I chose  a circuitous  route  around  the  pool 
to  a projecting  rock  at  its  head.  Laying  flat  1 then 
i bellied  out  to  its  edge  over  the  water  to  obtain  a full 
view  of  the  proceedings.  The  trout  were  coming  out 
from  a deeply  shaded  section  of  the  pool  on  the  far 
side,  swimming  slowly  then  executing  graceful  180 


degree  turns,  causing  the  flashes  that  first  caught  my 
eye.  It  was  soon  determined  that  they  were  feeding  on 
what  appeared  to  be  mere  black  specks.  1 only  guessed 
them  to  be  Mayfly  nymphs. 

As  fortune  would  have  it  1 had  no  nymphs  among 
my  lures  that  day  and  all  attempts  to  soak  various 
dry  flies  and  drift  them  into  the  feeding  area  in  a 
manner  that  would  interest  them  failed.  Frustrating 
to  say  the  least.  But  as  I look  back,  a dividend  none 
the  less  because  I have  never  before  nor  since  seen 
anything  like  it. 

Still  later  last  summer  another  was  paid  while 
spin  fishing  for  bass,  along  a broad  pool  in  Wyoming 
County’s  South  branch  of  the  Tunkhannock,  midway  on 
its  course  from  Nicholson  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Again  I was  quiet,  this  time  by  design  more  than 
accident,  because  the  water  was  crystal  clear  and  table 
top  flat. 

Diagonally  across  from  me  a small  wake  broke 
the  surface  and  the  water  immediately  behind  it 
seemed  to  bulge  as  though  something  big  was  swim- 
ming under  water.  There  was  something — a beaver, 
with  his  “snorkel”  up.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  that 
beaver  staged  a four-star  production  in  water  gym- 
nastics, but  totally  unaware  of  this  highly  appreciative 
one-man  audience. 

He  was  taking  limbs  from  a partially  submerged 
brush  pile  situated  below  me  and  ferrying  them  to 
his  project  on  the  far  shoreline,  almost  directly 
opposite — back  and  forth  no  less  than  twenty  times, 
while  1 watched.  At  one  point,  he  experienced  difti- 
culty  extracting  an  apparently  choice  branch  from  the 
tangle.  The  problem  was  solved  with  as  neat  a somer- 
sault as  I have  ever  seen.  The  twist  it  gave  was 
exactly  the  move  needed  to  free  the  branch. 

Deer  have  made  many  contributions  to  the  fund.  Be- 
ing quite  plentiful  in  northern  counties  such  as  Pike, 
Wayne,  Wyoming  and  Susquehanna,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  fishermen  to  see  them,  especially  when  the  angler 
is  working  an  evening  hatch.  But  how  many  have 
enjoyed  a ringside  seat  as  a doe  accompanied  by  her 
twin  fawns  went  to  feeding?  I have  and  I found  this 
sight  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the  fawns  do 
lay  down  and  do  blend  with  their  bed  and  do  become 
motionless  as  stones  while  the  mother  browses  around 
them.  1 read  of  this  discipline  often  and  accepted  it. 
I’ve  now  seen  it  and  believe  it. 

Experiment  can  be  added  to  observation  in  the  col- 
lection of  stream  side  dividends.  One  early  July  day  on 
the  Meshoppen  Creek  in  Wyoming  County,  1 proved 
for  myself  that  slow,  deliberate  movement  and  quiet 
approaches  really  are  necessary  with  trout.  I came 
upon  five  brownies,  aligned  in  a pool  that  was  dappled 
by  sunlight  and  shade.  To  get  my  fly  to  them,  cir- 
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cumstances  dictated  that  I get  above  them.  When  in 
position,  I floated  light  cahills  and  quill  gordons 
over  them.  Nothing  happened.  I tried  a nymph.  Again 
nothing — not  a break  in  the  rhythm  of  their  pulsing 
gills  and  fanning  fins.  Even  a caddis  worm,  scrounged 
from  the  bottom,  failed  to  impress  them.  So  I returned 
to  the  pool’s  edge  from  where  they  were  first  spotted 
and  inched  in  for  a closer  look. 

Then  the  idea  dawned  for  an  experiment.  Slowly, 
I thrust  a broken  limb  from  a tree  over  them.  They 
held  their  position,  lazily  finning.  Gently  and  ever  so 
slowly  the  limb  was  moved  from  side  to  side  causing 
a shadow  to  pass  across  them.  Still  the  trout  held 
their  positions.  But  when  I swung  the  limb  fast  they 
were  gone  in  a flash.  I couldn’t  even  see  the  direc- 
tion they  had  taken.  I could  only  assume  that  slow 
moving  shadows  were  a part  of  their  life  and  accepted, 
and  that  sudden  movement  spelled  danger  and  the 
urge  for  cover  and  hiding. 

The  actions  and  reactions  of  wild  life  that  will  for- 
ever amaze  are  not  confined  to  the  ground  and  water. 
The  sky  also  will  unfold  similar  episodes.  On  another 
occasion  along  the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  a flock  of 
crows  was  seen  badgering  a hawk  in  as  spectacular 
an  aerial  dogfight  as  could  be  imagined.  The  hawk,  too 


high  to  be  accurately  identified,  flew  into  a valley  be- 
tween the  pine  studded  and  hardwood  carpeted  hills.' 
common  to  the  area.  From  one  side  darting  out  like 
fighter  planes  came  three  crows,  cawing  angrily.  The> 
drove  the  hawk  toward  the  hill  on  the  far  side  where 
five  more  of  the  black  marauders  burst  from  cover  in 
a flanking  maneuver. 

The  hawk  had  one  escape — altitude.  He  took  it, 
meanwhile  protesting  in  coarse  screeches.  As  with 
the  somersaulting  strategy  of  the  beaver,  the  strategy 
for  altitude  by  the  hawk  was  the  right  one.  The  crows 
disengaged  and  returned  to  their  guardposts.  No- 
where could  there  ever  be  a more  artful  display  ol 
aerial  attack  and  evasive  tactics.  They  were  sufficient!) 
enthralling  to  compel  the  attention  of  any  fisherman  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances  astream. 

There  is  virtually  no  end  to  the  dividends  paid  tc 
a quiet,  observant  fisherman.  He  will  see  wood  duch 
fighting  a strong  riffle;  woodchuck  gamboling  outside 
their  holes;  muskrats  building  a lodge  in  a bog,  anc 
countless  other  wildlife  antics. 

The  limit  there  might  be  on  these  dividends  is  dic- 
tated only  by  the  species  of  animals  within  Pennsyl- 
vania’s borders.  The  only  price  is  being  quiet. 

Besides,  you  catch  more  fish  this  way. 


All  right,  all  right!  You  can  have  your  outboard  motor! 
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^otes  From  Tlio  Fielil  . . . . 


Walleyes  Not  Easy  Meat 

Fishing  in  the  Allegheny  River  has  been  good,  and 
many  nice  catches  of  bass  have  been  taken.  Walleyes 
have  not  been  cooperating  very  good,  but  quite  a 
number  of  muskies  have  been  caught  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Tionesta  Dam.  The  nicest  muskie  I 
have  seen  was  caught  by  Dean  Fehr  of  Aliquippa,  at 
the  Tionesta  Dam.  This  fish  measured  4214  inches 
and  weighed  25  pounds. 

— Warden  Norman  L.  Blum 
Forest  and  Clarion  Counties 


Hats  Off  to  Ansonia 

The  Ansonia  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  R.  D.  4,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa.  (Ansonia)  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  do 
some  very  nice  stream  improvement  work.  This  work 
was  done  on  Straight  Run,  tributary  to  Marsh  Creek, 
Shippen  Township.  One  day  they  had  at  least  thirty 
men  out.  Built  dams,  deflectors,  etc.,  paying  for  their 
own  material.  Mostly  low  plank  dams. 

— Warden  Leland  E.  Cloos 

Tioga  and  part  of  Lycoming  Counties 


It  Just  Doesn’t  Make  Sense — 

During  the  month  of  August,  I made  several  arrests 
for  motor  boats  buzzing  anchored  fishing  boats,  and 
in  each  case  I asked  the  guilty  party  if  he  knew  the 
regulations,  to  which  they  replied  that  they  did.  Three 
of  these  cases  were  regular  fishermen  themselves,  but 
were  pulling  skiers  at  the  time,  and  when  asked  why 
they  came  so  close  to  an  anchored  boat,  the  reply  in 
each  case  was  the  same.  “I  don’t  know,  but  I would 
be  madder  than  hell  if  someone  came  that  close  to 
me  while  I was  fishing.” 

Others  are  nasty  to  the  enforcement  officer  when 
warned  about  some  violation,  then  later  they  apologize 
and  say  it  was  for  their  own  good.  During  the  past 
month  there  were  two  new  inboards  put  on  the  lake, 
both  capable  of  doing  more  than  50  miles  per  hour 
and  there  wHl  be  several  more  next  year,  as  they  have 
been  ordered  for  spring  delivery. 

— Warden  Edward  O.  Pond 
Crawford  County 


Leaping  Muskies — 

Charles  Taylor,  ardent  musky  fisherman  on  Lake 
LeBoeuf  related  the  following  incident  to  me.  “While 
fishing  for  muskies  one  evening  on  Lake  LeBoeuf,  1 
had  the  privilege  of  watching  a muskellunge  attempt 
to  get  his  supper.  There  were  quite  a few  swallows 
over  the  water,  and  every  time  one  of  the  swallows 
would  dip  down  close  to  the  surface,  the  musky  would 
jump  clear  of  the  water  in  an  attempt  to  snare  the 
bird  on  the  wing.”  Taylor  observed  the  musky  repeat 
this  at  least  three  times  before  he  gave  up. 

Edinboro  Lake  has  produced  some  fine  musky  fish- 
ing this  season,  to  date  at  least  12  legal  muskies  have 
been  taken  from  the  water,  but  on  two  different  oc- 
casions, muskies  have  stolen  the  rods  from  fishermen. 

— Warden  Harold  L.  Solomon 
Erie  County 


Allegheny  Producing  Muskies 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Allegheny  River  has 
been  extremely  low,  the  muskellunge  catch  has  been 
unusually  good  during  this  season.  The  largest  one 
caught  in  my  county  was  in  the  twelve-pound  class. 

— Warden  Kenneth  G.  Corey 
Warren  County 


Low  Water  Makes  Easy  Picking! 

The  mink  and  raccoons  are  sure  having  a feast  on 
my  trout  streams,  as  the  water  has  been  very  low  for 
the  past  month.  At  one  spot  on  Thom  Creek  I saw 
where  a raccoon  had  eaten  four  trout. 

— Warden  Clifton  E.  Iman 
Butler  and  Beaver  Counties 


Oswayo  Producing 

Some  nice  muskies  have  been  taken  from  Oswayo 
Creek  and  the  Allegheny  River  to  date,  the  largest 
being  3914  inches  long  and  weighed  1314  pounds. 
This  fish  was  caught  by  Herbert  Blanchard  of  Shingle 
House,  Pa.  Quite  a few  have  been  caught  in  the  28-  to 
30-inch  class. 

— Warden  Kenneth  Aley, 

Potter  County 
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€ioi.^’  For  Muskier 


By  W.  T.  PATTERSON 


Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  indeed  fortunate — 
espeeially  the  eonhrmed  musky  fisherman  as  well  as 
the  neophyte.  Our  newly  liberalized  fishing  laws  now 
permit  musky  fishing  the  year  ’round  and  eontrary  to 
popular  opinion  the  waters  of  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania annually  yield  some  huge  fish  that  rank  among 
the  top  muskellunge  producers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  A glance  at  the  map  will  attest  to  this  fact. 

Where  are  you  “goin’  for  muskies?”  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  let’s  examine  some  of  these  musky 
waters  in  geographic  sequence  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  fish  production. 

With  the  exception  of  Conneaut  Creek,  all  of  our 
musky  waters  are  part  of  the  Ohio  River  drainage 
system. 

Oswayo  Creek,  heading  in  Potter  county,  has  only 
a short  section  that  is  fishable  by  Pennsylvania  licensed 
fishermen  before  it  crosses  the  New  York  state  line. 
Its  companion  stream,  the  Port  Allegany  section  of 
the  Allegheny  River,  is  short  in  length  before  it  crosses 
into  New  York  state. 

The  upper  Allegheny  River  from  Corydon  down- 
stream to  Franklin  is  a fine  musky  producer  although 
muskies  over  twenty  pounds  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Fishermen  in  this  section  have  one  fact 
to  console  them.  With  few  exceptions  every  deep 
stretch  in  this  section  of  the  river  has  one  or  more 
muskies  of  well  over  legal,  if  not  record  size. 

The  Tionesta  Creek  and  Dam  flowing  into  the 
upper  Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta  are  just  starting 
to  come  into  their  own  as  musky  producers.  All  too 
few  fishermen  realize  the  potential  of  the  Dam  and 
this  stream  as  muskellunge  waters.  Muskies  have  been 
caught  as  far  upstream  as  Minister  Run  and  the 
natives  in  Kelletville  barely  raise  their  eyebrows  when 
a ten  or  fifteen  pounder  is  brought  in  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Tionesta  Creek. 

The  lower  Allegheny  from  Franklin  downstream  to 
Kittanning  is  probably  one  of  the  most  under-rated 
stretches  for  muskies  in  our  state.  True,  many  of  the 
fishable  holes  are  hard  to  reach,  but  their  very  nature 
makes  them  good  producers.  As  a rule  the  muskies 
from  this  stretch  of  the  river  will  be  much  larger  than 
those  from  the  upper  Allegheny. 


The  Clarion  River  flowing  into  the  lower  Allegheny, 
although  not  a first  class  musky  producer,  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  anyone  fishing  the  lower  Allegheny 
in  the  vicinity  of  Parker  City  or  Foxburg.  There  are 
muskies  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Clarion  and  they 
are  very  tough  to  handle  in  the  rock  strewn  pools  of 
this  stream. 

Canadhota  Lake  in  Crawford  county  is  not,  but 
could  be,  a real  musky  producer.  It  is  quite  similar  to 
Stoneboro  Lake  in  that  a few  nice  ’lunge  are  taken 
from  its  waters  but  the  strikes  come  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Until  this  lake  can  be  restocked  it  will  not  rate 
too  high  in  numbers  of  muskies  produced. 

The  upper  French  Creek  flowing  down  from  Finley 
Lake,  New  York  to  Meadville  has  been  known  for 
years  as  an  excellent  musky  producer.  In  the  extreme 
upper  portion  in  the  vicinity  of  Wattsburg  and  Lowville 
you  can  get  plenty  of  action  but  the  ’lunge  do  run  on 
the  smallish  side.  To  increase  your  chances  of  hooking 
a really  creditable  fish  you  would  do  well  to  travel 
further  downstream.  Any  of  the  deeper  stretches  from 
Miller  Station  to  Venango  should  provide  some  real 
sport. 

Lake  LeBoeuf,  for  its  size,  is  unquestionably  the 
top  musky  producer  in  our  state.  Over  the  years  it 
has  produced  some  truly  phenomenal  catches.  This 
lake  is  one  body  of  water  upon  which  you  may  still  see 
a musky  fisherman  using  the  highly  productive  fishing 
technique  known  as  “plouting.”  More  about  this 
method  after  we’ve  discussed  the  other  waters. 

The  lower  French  Creek  from  Meadville  down- 
stream does  not  rate  as  highly  as  the  upper  section 
but  it  does  have  some  creditable  muskies  in  its  waters. 
It  is  not  fished  as  hard  as  the  upper  section  because 
many  of  the  stretches  are  hard  to  reach.  The  in- 
accessible nature  of  some  of  these  stretches  should 
appeal  to  the  confirmed  musky  fisherman.  It  is  in 
such  water  that  he  can  work  at  his  leisure  once  he 
has  marked  down  a good  fish. 

Edinboro  Lake,  sometimes  called  Conneauttee  Lake, 
is  slowly  going  down  hill  as  a musky  producer.  Lack 
of  stocking  plus  heavy  fishing  have  greatly  reduced 
your  chances  of  hooking  a ’lunge  in  this  body  of  water. 
Although  it  is  an  ideal  musky  lake  it  will  undoubtedly 
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I remain  well  below  its  potential  until  such  time  as  the 
Fish  Commission  has  sufficient  funds  to  expand  its 
I rearing  and  stocking  program. 

I’  Cussewago  Creek,  flowing  into  the  lower  French 
Creek  at  Meadville,  can  be  a thorn  in  the  side  of  any- 
, one  fishing  it.  The  stream  is  only  fishable  by  boat  in 
!'  the  lower  reaches  near  Meadville  and  here  is  one  place 
I you  should  bring  your  own  boat.  Streambang  fishing 
is  tough  and  you  are  bound  to  lose  lures.  The  very 
i difficulty  connected  with  fishing  this  stream  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a consistent  producer 
I for  the  fisherman  with  patience  and  good  control  of 
I his  temper. 

Conneaut  Lake,  largest  natural  lake  in  our  state,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  producers  of  big  muskel- 
lunge  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Up  until 
the  early  twenties  it  held  the  world’s  record  and  its 
; deep  waters  may  still  yield  a record  fish.  Conneaut  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  spot  to  fish  during  the  summer 
vacation  period  as  speed  boats  are  a constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  on  occasion  they  are  downright 
dangerous.  Our  newly  liberalized  fishing  laws  will  per- 
mit both  the  casual  and  confirmed  musky  fishermen 
to  get  in  some  real  fishing  before  the  advent  of  the 
vacationers  and  the  speedboats. 

Stoneboro  Lake,  sometimes  called  Sandy  Lake,  is 
not  the  musky  producer  it  was  a number  of  years  ago 
but  there  are  still  some  nice  fish  in  its  waters.  Local 
fishermen  have  repeatedly,  in  the  past  two  years,  lost 
a big  one  that  breaks  their  tackle  every  time  he  is 
hooked.  This  fish  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  pounds. 

Lake  Erie  or  Presque  Isle  Bay  is  one  body  of  water 
that  receives  too  little  attention  from  the  musky  fisher- 
men. The  few  muskies  that  are  caught  each  year  are 
usually  taken  incidental  to  fishing  for  other  species  of 
game  fishes.  That  there  are  huge  muskellunge  in  this 
body  of  water  is  undeniable.  Several  years  ago,  when 
the  ore  boats  were  anchored  in  the  bay,  a monster 
musky  was  seen  lurking  in  the  shadows  of  the  boats. 
At  that  time  it  was  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty 
to  seventy  pounds.  Do  I hear  you  muttering,  “Im- 
possible!” Not  a bit  of  it!  Remember,  a muskellunge 
weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  was  netted  from 
Minocqua  Lake  in  Wisconsin. 

Conneaut  Creek  is  one  of  the  lesser  known  musky 
waters  of  northwestern  Pennsylvania.  This  stream  has 
no  connection  with  Conneaut  Lake  as  it  drains  into 
Lake  Erie  after  wandering  across  the  Ohio  Line  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  our  state.  This 
stream  is  fishable  from  Springboro  to  the  Ohio  Line 
and  it  is  a prolific  producer  of  small  to  medium 
sized  muskies. 

Pymatuning  Dam  or  Reservoir  is  probably  known 


to  every  fisherman  in  Pennsylvania.  However,  it  has 
not  as.  yet  come  into  its  own  as  a recognized  musky 
lake.  Within  the  next  two  years  it  should  start  to 
produce  some  fair  ’lunge.  If  the  Fish  Commission 
continues  to  stock  it  we  should  have  some  excellent 
musky  production  both  as  to  numbers  and  size  within 
the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

While  mentioning  Pymatuning  I would  like  to  offer 
a comparison  to  refute  the  argument  advanced  by 
some  fishermen  that  the  stocking  of  muskies  in  this 
lake  will  ruin  the  walleyed  pike  fishing.  Upper  Gres- 
ham Lake  in  Vilas  county,  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  best 
musky  producing  lakes  in  the  state  and  they  have 
excellent  walleyed  pike  fishing.  In  fact,  all  of  their 
outstanding  musky  lakes  and  flowage  waters  have 
top  notch  walleye  fishing.  It  is  much  easier  for  a 
musky  to  pick  off  schooling  perch,  crappies,  and 
young  carp  than  the  deep  traveling  walleyed  pike. 

Last  on  our  list  of  major  musky  waters  is  the 
Shenango  River,  draining  out  of  the  aforementioned 
Pymatuning  Reservoir.  Mile  for  mile  this  is  the  top 
musky  stream  in  our  state.  To  see  this  stream  for  the 
first  time  is  usually  a big  disappointment.  It  is  the 
only  stream  in  our  state  to  be  kept  in  a semi-roily 
condition  throughout  the  better  part  of  the  year,  due 
to  discharge  from  the  Reservoir.  I he  first  time  fisher- 
man to  this  stream  is  apt  to  cancel  it  forever  from 
his  list  of  potential  waters.  If  you  are  a “first  timer” 
don’t  be  discouraged.  There  is  excellent  musky  fishing 
from  the  Hamburg  Dam  the  entire  way  downstream 
to  the  Sharpsville  Slackwater.  Below  Sharpsville  the 
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stream  is  polluted  and  no  one  fishes  it  for  muskies. 
So,  Brother  Angler,  we’ve  covered  the  waters  and  you 
can  see  from  the  map  and  chart  that  they  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  country,  but  how  are  we  gonna’  catch 
’em? 

Okey!  Let’s  examine  a few  musky  producers  and 
methods. 

The  beginning  musky  fisherman  would  do  well  to 
concentrate  on  three  or  four  artificial  baits,  place 
faith  in  them  and  use  them  constantly.  Muskies  are 
“fickled”  fish.  You  may  hook  one  on  your  first  cast 
to  a likely  spot,  maybe  not  before  the  twentieth  cast 
to  the  same  spot  and  as  is  aU  too  often  the  case  you 
may  not  hook  one  during  the  entire  season. 

If  you  become  a musky  addict  you  can  expect  your 
ups  and  downs  in  seeking  this  angling  prize.  I had  my 
personal  ups  in  1955  when  I hooked  seven  muskies 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  season.  I had  my 
downs  last  year  when  I failed  to  hook  a single  fish, 
and  so  it  goes! 

Four  of  the  best  artificial  musky  producers  are  a 
large,  fluted  Skinner  type  spoon  with  a single  black 
bucktail  having  a red  feather  or  red  hair  center;  the 
Dardevele  type  spoon;  the  Shakespeare  Slim  Jim 
propeller  type  plug  and  a pikie  type  plug  in  the  perch 
finish. 

Although  all  four  of  these  baits  will  take  muskies 
I have  a personal  preference  for  the  spoon-bucktail 
combination  and  the  Dardevele  type  spoon.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  I prefer  them  for  their  single,  treble 
hook  arrangement.  A single  hook  type  lure  permits 
easy  release  of  small  muskies.  There  is  nothing  so  dis- 
heartening to  a fisherman  as  the  sight  of  a small  musky 
hooked  securely  by  one  treble  of  a plug  and  the  other 
two  securely  embedded  in  the  eye  or  under  the  gill 
cover.  Removing  such  hooks,  even  with  the  utmost 
care,  usually  results  in  a dead  fish. 

For  the  preceding  reason  I usually  forego  the  highly 
productive  method  of  late  Fall  trolling  or  bait  fishing 
a chub  or  other  live  bait.  Sure,  you  can  cut  the  hook 
on  a small  musky  but  all  too  often  they  are  damaged 
inside  the  gills  or  internally  and  die  in  a short  time. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  produce  a 
creditable  musky  it  is  only  common  sense  to  use  the 
safest  possible  angling  method  to  save  the  smaller 
muskellunge. 

Of  course  you  can  raise  and  hook  muskies  on  a 
spinning  outfit  but  the  sole  devotee  of  the  spinning 
rod  will  some  day  “wail  and  gnash  his  teeth”  when 
the  fish  he  has  dreamed  about  suddenly  hits  his  lure. 
Spinning  rods  just  don’t  have  the  backbone  needed 
to  securely  drive  home  the  hooks  in  the  mouth  of  a 
big  musky,  nor  will  the  line  hold  up  when  pulled 
through  weed  beds  or  into  other  obstructions. 

The  working  outfit  of  a goodly  percentage  of 


muskellunge  fishermen  consists  of  a casting  rod  with 
backbone,  a level  winding  reel,  a twenty-five  pound 
test  line,  a landing  device,  a couple  of  lures  and  un- 
limited patience.  To  this  should  be  added  a small 
block  of  wood  and  long  nosed  pliers.  The  block  of 
wood  can  be  used  to  keep  the  mouth  of  a small  musky 
open  and  the  pliers  to  extract  the  hook.  The  best 
landing  device  I know  of  is  a good  “sapper”  to  give 
the  legal  muskies  a sharp  rap  back  of  the  head.  A 
sap  will  not  cut  nor  entangle  the  line  as  a gaff  might 
do,  and  it  is  not  continually  gaflfing  your  anatomy  at 
the  most  inopportune  times  and  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable places. 

Earlier,  when  mentioning  Lake  LeBoeuf,  I referred 
to  plouting.  Flout  fishing  is  almost  a lost  art.  Flouting 
is  hard  work  and  yet  it  is  fishing  at  its  simplest  and 
most  productive  form.  Flouting  could  be  used  to  a 
limited  degree  on  streams  but  it  is  most  successfully 
employed  on  lakes.  If  you  have  a light  or  maneuver- 
able  boat  you  can  plout  by  yourself,  if  not,  someone 
must  row.  Let’s  go  plouting! 

First  the  rod!  Select  a good  bamboo  stick,  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  in  length.  Attach  sufficient  guides  and 
a tip-top  along  with  a reel  seat.  Use  a level  winding 
reel  with  at  least  fifty  yards  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pound  test  line.  Now,  with  your  live  bait  attached  you 
stand  in  the  boat  and  begin  to  plout.  If  there  is  little 
or  no  wind  you  can  successfully  maneuver  yourself 
around  the  lake  or  along  the  shore  without  use  of  oars. 
With  a fourteen  foot  rod,  and  standing  up,  you  can 
lay  your  bait  out  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  boat. 
Bring  it  back  and  past  the  boat  in  a sweeping  arc. 
Lift  from  the  water  and  repeat  from  the  other  side. 
This  method  permits  thorough  coverage  of  the  water 
and  maximum  control  of  your  bait  and  boat  at  all 
times.  Flouting  is  not  for  the  rocking  chair  fisherman 
but  sure  does  produce  for  the  fellow  willing  to  put 
forth  the  effort.  If  you  get  tired  then  sit  down  and 
still  fish  for  a while  until  you  are  ready  to  plout  again. 

Now  that  you  have  your  outfit  assembled  remember 
that  we  have  two  bodies  of  water  in  our  state  that 
hold  the  potential  of  breaking  the  world’s  record  for 
muskies  . . . Conneaut  Lake  and  Erie  Bay.  We  might 
possibly  add  Lake  LeBoeuf  to  this  twosome.  Two 
other  bodies  of  water,  with  their  excellent  food  supply, 
will  soon  become  potential  sources  of  record  fish, 
namely,  Fymatuning  Reservoir  and  the  Tionesta  Dam. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Tionesta  held  large  muskies  before 
the  advent  of  the  Dam  it  could  conceivably  hold  fish 
at  this  time  well  over  fifty  pounds.  It  is  also  conceiv- 
able that  the  Fymatuning  might  harbor  a few  huge 
muskies  as  they  were  in  the  Shenango  River  long  be- 
fore anyone  thought  of  creating  the  Fymatuning  Dam. 

Fennsylvania  has  them!  It’s  up  to  you.  Brother 
Angler.  Let’s  get  “go in’  for  muskies!” 
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ADVEXTIRE  CAFTIOA! 

Among  the  deluge  of  replies  to  our  invitation  to  caption  or  title  the  photo  of 
the  brookie  which  appeared  in  the  September  Angler,  we  herewith  republish  the 
photo  with  the  best  titles,  together  with  the  names  of  those  submitting  them. 


“Mrs.  Iona  Fly" 
(Misses.  Eye  on  a Fly) 
— Russ  Harbach 
Reading.  Pa. 


“What  Do  You  Think  I Am,  A Sucker?” 
— Marie  J.  Sostar 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


“You  Nasty  Man!” 

— R.  Leichner 

New  York  5,  N.  Y. 


“Hey  Bertha,  wanna  take  a stroll  upstream?” 
— Russell  M.  Simpson 
Canonsburg,  Pa. 


“Better  be  careful” 
— J.  F.  Heitsenrether 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


“Throw  again — Dare  you” 
— John  W.  Lamade 
Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


'Bet  A Fin  You  Can't” 
— Samuel  W.  Hepps 
Pittsburgh  1 7,  Pa. 


“Don’t  go  away  mad — just  go  away — ” 
— Frank  A.  Enrico,  Sr. 
Philadelphia  48,  Pa. 


“Look  who’s  calling  who  ‘fishface’!’’ 
— Jerry  O’Hern 
Tampa  4,  Florida 


“The  Eye  of  Suspicion” 
— David  Reilly 
Ardmore,  Pa. 


“Come  on  Worm,  Let’s  Squirm!” 
— John  T.  Kochan 
Elmira,  New  York 


“I  Got  My  Eye  on  You!” 
— Ed  Lowrey,  Editor 
Warren,  Pa. 


“Wanna  Fight?” 

— Joe  Paddock 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


“So— What?” 

— John  J.  Carroll 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


“The  One  That  Got  Away” 
— John  C.  Hayick 
Palmerton,  Pa. 


“In  This  Corner!” 

— Eldy  E.  Johnston,  Outdoor  Editor 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


“Its  Eirst  Twitch  Will  Be  Its  Last" 
— Orland  M.  Penick 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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Compaiiioiiship  - At  Last! 


When  God  gave  me  a little  boy 
I vowed  that  I’d  ensure, 

His  every  need  and  every  want 
And  make  his  life  secure. 


I set  a pace  that  left  no  time 
For  idleness  or  wishing, 

No  foolish  squander  of  my  time 
On  wasteful  things  like  fishing. 

I felt  quite  proud  of  my  results 
Until  one  day  he  spurned, 

My  latest  gift,  a brand  new  bike 
Stood  as  I placed  it,  wheels  unturned. 

I searched  for  him  until  I found 
Him  sitting  by  the  brook. 

Passing  time  with  an  ill-dressed  man 
And  baiting  up  a hook. 

I listened  quietly  as  he  spoke 
“Hey  Dad,  you  have  a bite. 

Gee,  this  is  ever  so  much  fun 
To  have  you  here  tonight.” 

My  puzzled  heart  turned  cold  inside; 
Had  someone  filled  my  place? 

I took  another  look  to  find 
ITe  stranger  had  no  face. 


The  boy  had  propped  my  fishing  hat 
And  coat  upon  a pole. 

To  take  my  place  upon  the  bank 
Of  the  old  fishing  hole. 

I grieved  to  think  that  I had  been 
Replaced  by  apparition. 

Then  and  there  I learned  the  truth 
’Bout  boys  and  dads  and  fishing. 

I took  my  place  beside  the  boy, 

My  heart  welled  up  with  shame. 

“I’m  sorry  that  I’m  late,”  1 said. 

I’ve  no  one  else  to  blame.” 

I donned  the  shapeless  hat  and  coat 
And  felt  relieved  to  find. 

They  fit  a man  who’d  just  grown  up 
In  stature  and  in  mind. 

“I  hope  you  haven’t  caught  them  all.” 
He  looked  at  me  with  glee. 

“No  Dad,  I’ve  always  put  them  back, 
’Til  you  could  fish  with  me.” 

— D.  A.  Yeager 
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A BIT  OF  KILLARAFY 


By  OLIVER  H.  WILSON 


Running  due  west  from  Route  611  at  Swiftwater, 
Route  940  in  Pennsylvania’s  famed  Pocono  resort  area, 
eovers  an  expanse  of  highland  typieal  of  the  whole 
beautiful  plateau  region.  If  highways  were  articulate 
Route  940  would  be  whispering,  ‘4’ve  got  a secret.” 
The  gateway  to  the  “secret”  begins  with  Legisla- 
tive Route  45039,  midway  between  Pocono  Lake 
and  Blakeslee  Corners,  on  Route  490.  Oddly  enough, 
this  seemingly  well  guarded  and  little  known  area  deals 
not  so  much  with  travel  as  it  does  with  recreation 
and  relaxation. 


3.7  miles  from  “civilization.'' 


Three  and  seven  tenths  miles  of  winding  country 
lane  off  the  Legislative  route  guard  a body  of  water 
that  could  have  come  directly  from  a travelogue  of 
Killarney  Lake  in  Kerry  County,  Eire. 

Like  a giant  footprint  of  history,  set  down  in  Penn- 
sylvania’s Monroe  County,  it  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  physical  features  of  that  “dear  land  across  the 
sea.” 


Nor  does  the  odd  eoincidenee  end  there.  So  in- 
trigued was  an  Irish  immigrant,  name  o’  Brady,  with 
what  he  found  in  the  new  country,  that  he  set  about 
to  transplant  a bit  of  his  homeland  in  the  new  world. 
The  body  of  water,  still  bearing  his  name  is  known  as 
Bradys  Lake.  How  well  the  man  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing his  goal  can  best  be  judged  by  a visit  to  the  lake. 

No  one,  once  he  has  seen  the  bit  of  displaced  Kil- 
larney, will  deny  that  Bradys  is  a lake  of  exceptional 
charm  and  pristine  beauty.  The  gentle  sweep  of  sum- 
mer foilage  ending  at  water’s  edge,  an  island  suggest- 
ing a hideaway,  an  ancient  parapeted  stone  structure 
poignantly  identifying  itself  with  the  ruins  of  an  Abbey, 
each  in  its  own  way  cuts  across  the  amorphous  horizon 
of  time  to  set  the  mood  of  County  Cork,  or  Limerick 
or  Tipperary. 

The  setting  is  so  authentically  Eire,  that  a flock  of 
plump  geese  being  driven  to  market  by  a sturdy,  wee 
lad,  would  seem  strictly  in  character  with  the  rustic 


Strategy  under  the  birches. 
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setting.  Or  a turn  in  the  lane  might  disclose  a farmer 
with  a cart  full  of  flax  or  potatoes.  Such  is  the  mood 
of  the  Pocono’s  Bradys  Lake. 

Immigrant  Brady  was  a resourceful  and  ambitious 
man.  The  stone  “castle”  he  erected,  housed  summer 
visitors  during  the  lazy  summer  seasons.  In  the  winters, 
when  the  lakes  froze  deep  and  hard,  men  came  to 
harvest  the  ice.  Thus  winter  and  summer  the  property 
turned  in  a profit. 

With  the  advent  of  electric  refrigeration  and  the 
winter  crop  of  ice  no  longer  profitable,  changes  came 
about.  The  property  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  More 
than  a dozen  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission became  owners  of  the  property.  Now  the  Fish 
Commission,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  used  the  200 
acre  lake  as  public  fishing  grounds. 

The  ‘piece  de  resistance’  is,  of  course,  bass.  The 
plain  colored,  long  bodied  fish  love  the  quiet  waters 
of  northern  lakes.  Under  cover  of  weeds,  lily  pads,  and 
even  rocks,  it  is  at  home.  When  its  privacy  is  invaded 
and  lures  dangle  enticingly  before  it,  it  becomes  a game 
competitor.  The  smallmouth  bass  rarely  exceeds  ten 
pounds,  but  one  half  that  size  is  still  a tremendous 
catch. 

Bradys  Lake  has  its  quota  of  fish.  Those  who  come 
to  its  shores  come  for  one  purpose.  Its  isolated  posi- 
tion rule  out  the  curiosity  seekers  and  the  transients. 
There  are  no  boats  for  hire;  no  bait  for  sale;  no  hot 

Trying  to  “think  like  a fish.” 


A sweet-flowin'  spring  from  the  hospitable  land. 

dog  stands  or  carnival  attractions.  Nothing  but  fish — 
and  rustic  beauty. 

Fishermen  and  fishing  equipment  are  as  varied  as 
the  wiles  of  the  lake  inhabitants.  The  oldtimers  usually 
arrive  at  dusk.  They  nod  knowingly  as  the  amateurs 
tie  up  their  boats,  look  wistfully  across  the  water,  think 
fresh-water  thoughts  of  what  could  happen  if  a ten- 
pounder  was  wheedled  into  accepting  a plug,  live  bait 
or  a crust  of  bread,  turn  and  make  their  way  3.7  miles 


This  could  be  the  “big  one." 
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Ross  Castle,  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey— or  Bradys  Bam? 


through  the  trace  marked  between  rows  of  towering 
trees. 

Then  the  wise  ones  leisurely  tuck  their  gear  aboard, 
eye  the  lengthening  shadows  with  practiced  eye,  squint 
skyward,  nudge  their  craft  from  the  shore,  hop  in  and 
row  toward  the  very  spot  that  could  harbor  the  biggest 
one  ever  taken  in  the  county.  It  could  happen.  Some- 


Humans are  smarter  tlian  fish.  Know  when  it’s  time  for 
a “bite.” 


time  it  will.  A true  fisherman  has  yet  to  admit  that  the 
biggest  one  has  already  been  caught. 

Bradys  is  for  fishermen.  The  swimmers,  the  motor 
boaters  and  sails  are  absent.  It  is  intended  to  be  kept  i 
as  primitive  as  those  yesteryears  when  Brady,  the  Irish 
immigrant  viewed  its  shores  and  caught  a vision  of 
homeland  in  his  heart. 

To  insure  a lasting  supply  of  game  fish,  the  Com-  | 
mission  has  set  aside  adequate  breeding  grounds  at  the  I 
head  of  the  lake.  Abundant  marine  plantlife  insures  | 
the  most  desirable  conditions  for  propagation.  The  type  ; 
of  sportsman  that  is  attracted  to  Bradys  respect  the  l 
conditions  imposed  by  the  Commission.  | 

But  if  perchance  you  are  not  a fisherman,  have  no  ■ 
budget  for  foreign  travel,  yet  yearn  for  a glimpse  of  j 
County  Kerry,  or  Clare  or  Galway,  bring  your  camera  li 
to  the  Killarney  of  the  Poconos.  With  a bit  o’  dreamin’  ; 
the  rising  mists  will  disclose  Ross  Castle  or  the  ruins  |i 
of  Muckross  Abbey. 

And  that’s  no  blarney. 


Backbone  of  Watershed  Protection 

Soil  and  water  conservation  can’t  be  separated!  The  watershed  approach  in  J 

which  we  are  experiencing  renewed  emphasis  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our  j’ 

soil  conservation  concept  since  experimental  and  research  work  started  on  it 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Conservation  land  treatment  for  soil  erosion  control  and  t 

water  management — “gully  control”  or  however  you  think  of  it — is  just  as  | 

surely  the  backbone  of  any  watershed  protection  and  flood  prevention  under-  | 

taking  today  as  it  ever  was.  Donald  A . Williams,  Administrator,  Soil  Conserva-  i 

tion  Service.  1 1 

! 
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SOME  ANGLERS  JUDGE  the  intelligence  of  a 
'fish  by  whether  it  gets  away,  but  there  is,  of  course, 
a good  deal  more  to  it  than  that!  A fair  amount  of  sci- 
entific experimenting  has  been  done  with  captive  fish  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  their  intelligence,  and  the  results 
1 are  quite  interesting  and  revealing.  But  such  experi- 
ments should  not  be  allowed  to  convince  us  that  fish 
are  really  intelligent  creatures,  for  they  are  not.  Com- 
pared with  man  himself,  with  the  higher  mammals 
! like  monkeys,  even  with  some  birds,  fish  are  dull-wit- 
ted creatures,  or  more  accurately,  reflex  creatures. 
That  is  to  say,  they  act  in  a set  fashion  to  a given  cir- 
I cumstance,  regardless  of  whether  their  action  is  suit- 
able in  each  case.  Fish  cannot  really  think,  they  cannot 
reason,  and  their  power  of  memorizing  earlier  happen- 
ings is  very  small  indeed.  But  they  can  be  exceptionally 


normal  wariness,  and  eels  and  other  fish  make  mi- 
gratory journeys  of  some  magnitude  without  error. 
And  then  again,  as  in  all  wild  creatures,  individuals 
vary  greatly  as  to  their  ability  to  react  to  given  con- 
ditions, to  become  conditioned  to  new  stimuli.  Some 
fish  are  always  cleverer  than  others,  which  explains 
why  big  fish,  wary  and  seemingly  cunning,  are  so 
difficult  to  catch.  The  difference  in  intelligence  may 
be  really  very  small,  but  the  simple-minded  fish  all 
get  caught,  by  human  anglers  or  natural  enemies, 
when  they  are  young  and  small.  Only  the  more  wary, 
possible  more  adaptable  fish  live  long  enough  to  grow 
big  at  all. 

The  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  fish 
must  not  be  judged  by  human  standards  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  all  too  easy  to  assume  that  some  giant 


HOW  l^TELLIOEIVT  ARE  FISH? 

By  DAVID  GUNSTON,  Hampshire,  England 


wary  in  an  instinctive  way,  they  can  appear  to  be  even 
cunning,  especially  when  they  are  hooked,  and  they 
can,  some  of  them,  learn  minor  lessons  to  a certain 
degree.  But  they  are  not  intelligent  in  any  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term. 

As  I wrote  in  another  article  fish  have  comparatively 
very  small  brains,  much  smaller  relatively  than  in  any 
animals.  Fish  brains  are  also  simpler  in  type,  too,  lack- 
ing the  complex  cerebral  hemispheres  with  their  elabo- 
rate convolutions  that  are  such  a striking  feature  of  a 
human  or  monkey  brain.  The  major  feature  of  a fish 
brain  is  not  the  section  that  coordinates  ideas  and 
works  out  reasoning  and  considered  action,  but  the 
parts  covering  sight.  Only  the  shark  tribe  have  another 
section  of  the  brain  larger  and  more  fully  developed, 
and  that  is  the  section  covering  the  sense  of  smell,  for 
they  are  largely  scent-feeders,  not  sight-feeders. 

Like  all  the  lower  creatures  of  the  universe,  fish  are 
governed  by  an  endless  chain  of  reflex  actions,  most 
of  them  based  upon  instinct.  Confronted  with  a new 
set  of  circumstances,  or  new  problems  to  solve,  they 
are  quite  incapable  of  dealing  with  them,  and  cannot 
apply  even  the  simplest  lesson  learned  earlier  under 
different  circumstances.  If  the  familiar  stimuli  are 
present,  then  a fish  acts  as  it  has  always  done:  change 
the  stimuli  and  it  is  quite  lost.  This  reflex  action  may 
be  elaborate  and  complex  at  times,  and  one  instinctive 
method  of  behavior  may  over-ride  others  at  certain 
times.  For  instance,  spawning  salmon  lose  all  their 


pike  which  has  skilfully  eluded  years  of  attempts 
at  capture  is  gifted  with  super-fish  intelligence  and 
cunning,  bom  of  its  long  experience  as  a quarry,  and 
so  on,  but  science  will  not  accept  such  views  at  all. 
The  pike  is  excessively  wary  from  years  of  most 
frightening  experiences,  or  even  because  it  was  just 
made  that  way,  and  most  of  its  cunning  and  tricker>' 
is  really  a product  of  human  imagination.  Perhaps 
it  can  all  best  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  even 
at  their  most  intelligent,  all  fish  are  but  reflex  creatures: 
they  have  no  inhibitions,  no  way  of  thinking  things 
over  before  acting  upon  them,  no  hesitation  over  a 
course  of  action  in  their  make-up  at  all,  no  powers  of 
primitive  reasoning  which  occasionally  glimmer  through 
the  mentality  of  say  a chimpanzee.  Show  a fish  a worm, 
and  it  opens  its  mouth  and  snatches  the  food.  Show 
a fish  a bigger,  predatory  creature,  and  it  swims  off  at 
top  speed  and  hides.  Show  a fish  a line  and  it  does 
the  same,  not  because  it  has  leamt  from  past  experi- 
ence that  a hook  with  a line  attached  is  dangerous 
and  that  fish  which  accept  worms  offered  in  that  way 
are  not  seen  again,  but  largely  because  a line  is  a 
strange  and  therefore  a dangerous  object,  and  one 
to  be  avoided.  Fish  have  so  little  notion  of  the  in- 
herent dangers  of  a line  or  even  a hook  that  many 
.cases  have  been  known  where  a hooked  specimen  has 
been  thrown  back  into  the  water,  and  quickly  hooked 
again.  One  fish,  foul-hooked,  had  to  have  an  eye 
removed  before  the  fisherman  could  remove  his  hook. 
He  threw  back  the  fish,  and  decided  to  see  if  the  dis- 
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carded  eye  would  serve  as  bait.  In  a very  short  time 
he  had  re-hooked  the  fish  with  its  own  eye.  Obviously 
it  did  not  know  that  fact,  having  never  seen  its  own 
eye  before,  but  it  remembered  so  little  of  the  first  ex- 
perience, and  was  so  little  affected  by  it,  that  it  was 
taking  food,  and  incidentally  getting  hooked  again, 
very  soon  afterwards.  In  a similar  case,  a shark  was 
re-caught  on  a bait  of  a bit  of  its  own  intestines.  And 
hooked  swordfish  have  been  known  to  feed  freely 
whilst  still  being  played. 

All  such  evidence  does  not  point  to  much  intelli- 
gence in  fish.  But  what  have  the  experiments  taught 
us?  Only  that  some  fish,  the  more  sensitive  ones,  the 
ones  that  react  more  readily  to  stimuli,  can  learn  to 
some  degree,  but  no  further,  and  also  that  some  fish 
can  be  tamed  and  induced  to  react  in  a way  that  sug- 
gests a willingness  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a 
human  master  or  trainer. 

One  long  series  of  experiments  with  a Siamese  fight- 
ing fish  showed  the  first  conclusion.  The  fish  was  put 
in  a tank  separated  into  two  parts  by  a glass  partition 
down  the  centre.  A live  worm  was  put  in  one  half 
and  the  fish  in  the  other,  and  a hole  left  in  the  parti- 
tion. The  fish  could  see  the  worm,  but  could  devise 
no  way  of  getting  at  it,  until,  quite  by  chance,  it 
found  the  hole.  In  later  tests  it  went  straight  through 
the  hole  to  the  worm.  Simple  lesson  learnt.  But  when 
another  glass  partition  was  used  with  its  hole  in  a 
different  position,  the  fish  looked  for  the  old  hole, 
and  failed  to  reach  the  worm  until,  at  long  last,  it 
found  the  new  hole  again  by  accident.  When  yet 
another  partition  was  used,  with  its  hole  in  a new 
place,  the  fish  looked  for  the  old  hole,  then  for  the 
first  hole,  and  still  found  the  third  hole  only  by  acci- 
dent. A creature  of  intelligence  would  by  then  have 
realized  that  each  time  the  hole  had  to  be  searched 
for.  When  an  opaque  screen  was  inserted  to  shield 
the  worm  from  view  when  the  fish  had  got  through  the 
hole,  after  seeing  it  as  before,  the  fish  was  again  com- 
pletely lost,  and  only  found  its  way  round  the  screen 
to  the  worm,  by  accident.  At  length,  when  a hole 
was  cut  in  the  screen,  exposing  the  worm  to  view 


again,  the  fish  still  reached  its  prey  by  going  round 
the  long  way,  as  it  had  done  when  first  it  negotiated 
the  screen. 

Fish  have  been  trained  to  come  to  food  when  music 
is  played,  when  other  sounds,  even  the  simplest  tap- 
ping, are  made,  and  when  their  tank  water  is  suddenly 
impregnated  with  a strong-smelling  substance,  like 
amyl  acetate.  In  America  black  bass  have  been  taught 
to  tell  four  clear,  pure  colors.  A small  tube,  variously 
colored,  was  lowered  among  the  fish  and  when  they 
approached  it  food  was  given.  When  the  color  of 
the  tube  changed,  a weak  electric  shock  and  no  food 
rewarded  the  curious  ones.  After  about  ten  attempts, 
the  fish  could  tell  the  “safe”  colors.  In  exceptional 
cases,  this  acquired  knowledge  remained  with  the 
fish  for  over  a month.  Tame  fish  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  one  well-known  American  expert  has  taught 
his  fish  to  let  him  pick  them  up  and  take  them  out  of 
the  water  without  struggling.  He  even  tamed  a fierce 
barracuda  in  a week,  and  made  quite  a pet  of  it.  But 
sympathetic  reaction  from  the  man  to  the  fish,  his  soft, 
caressing  voice  (a  noted  feature  of  all  those  who  can 
tame  any  creature)  and  much  careful  training  with 
regular  rewards  of  food  all  helped.  Most  of  the  re- 
corded instances  of  fish  actually  performing  tricks, 
like  tugging  a rope  dangling  in  the  water  that  tipped 
food  down  to  them,  or  swimming  through  wire  hoops 
in  the  water  are  actually  cases  where  individual  fish 
have  acquired  reflex  reactions  to  unusual  circum- 
stances, mostly  actuated  by  the  prospect  of  food,  and 
are  not  really  tricks  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  some  fish,  notably  game  fish,  cer- 
tainly act  in  a sensible  way  in  their  wild  state,  pro- 
tecting or  rescuing  their  fellows,  hunting  in  packs, 
working  in  pairs  to  shift  stones  for  nest-building, 
or  food,  and  so  on.  Yet  we  must  never  over-estimate 
the  lessons  fish  can  actually  learn.  Extreme  caution, 
plus  a grain  or  two  of  learning,  help  most  fish  through 
their  lives.  And  after  all,  if  fish  were  too  clever,  they 
would  never  get  caught  at  all  and  angling  would  be  a 
waste  of  time! 


Law  Enforcement:  A Fundamental 

We  believe  that  the  average  hunter  and  fisherman  WANTS  to  obey  the  law, 
but  he  wants  every  other  hunter  and  angler  made  to  obey  the  same  law  too.  He 
does  not  want  to  be  tempted  to  violate  the  law  by  seeing  widespread  violations 
by  other  hunters  and  anglers  who  go  unpunished.  He  does  not  want  to  be  made 
to  conclude  that  he  is  a sucker  for  obeying  the  law. — Michigan  Oiit-of -Doors. 
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CAMP  FIRE  FISH 


By  EDWARD  D.  MENTZ 


The  Pennsylvania  Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s  Home 
grounds  in  Erie  at  one  time  was  a Mecca  for  tour- 
ists who  would  promenade  the  paths  lined  with  roses 
and  many  other  flowers,  and  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  inmates  of  the  home. 

The  Anthony  Wayne  Blockhouse  is  located  here 
which  symbolizes  Erie’s  part  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country. 


time  was  considered  a beautiful  yacht  which  was  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  officers  at  the  home  and  top 
officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Reminiscent  scenes  are  of  “Uncle  Max,”  who  was 
an  officer,  policing  the  home  grounds,  enforcing  the 
law  as  regards  soldiers  and  sailors  behavior  and  of 
course  of  strangers  too.  Particularly  do  we  remember 
one  retired  Civil  War  veteran,  “Frank  Dolan”  who 


Uncle  was  forced  to  listen  to  Innumerable  stories  of  the  whoppers  caught  by  the  younger 

generation" . 


' The  Dominus  vobiscum  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  accompany  the  old  time  fishermen 
I who  could  be  seen  hiking  through  the  willow-tree 
( lined  roadway  leading  to  the  boathouse  which  was 
i situated  on  the  farthest  tip  of  land,  not  far  from  the 
I South  Pier  of  the  channel  connecting  Presque  Isle 
I Bay  and  Lake  Erie. 

I The  boathouse  was  the  harborage  for  quite  a num- 
ber of  rowboats  that  were  for  the  exclusive  use  of  home 
ground  inhabitants.  It  also  harbored,  what  at  one 


was  the  custodian  of  the  boathouse.  Uncle  Max  and 
Frank  of  course  could  obtain  a fishing  boat  at  any 
time  they  wished. 

Two  members  of  a family,  both  of  the  masculine 
gender,  namely  the  writer  and  the  other  responding 
to  the  Christian  name  of  Raymond,  experienced  the 
desire  one  day  to  go  fishing.  It  was  no  sooner  thought 
of,  spoken  of,  and  then  acting  thereof,  that  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  stands  of  Presque  Isle  in  Misery  Bay. 

Bamboo  poles  were  set  out  and  cans  of  the  lowly 
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Terrestus  lumbricus  (garden  hackle)  were  already  to 
replenish  the  hooks  on  the  lines,  each  time  they  needed 
it. 

With  other  members  of  both  families  learning  the 
delights  of  sunfishing,  we  sat  there  goggle-eyed  watch- 
ing the  vividly  orange  colored  sunnies  grab  those 
wiggling  angleworms. 

Strawberry,  calico  bass  or  crappies,  blue  gills  and 
rock  bass  were  active  too,  abundant  and  easy  to  catch 
and  with  so  many  of  the  Kuhn  and  Mentz  clan  fishing, 
we  soon  produced  a tubful  of  these  different  and  espe- 
cially palatable  campfire  fish.  Fish  were  so  plentiful 
in  those  days  that  there  was  not  much  thought  of  re- 
striction as  to  the  amount  that  were  to  be  caught. 

“Punkin  Seeds,”  as  were  mostly  caught,  and  as  some 
would  call  them,  seemed  to  thrive  in  Misery  Bay;  it 
is  an  ideal  spot  where,  in  the  spring  the  female  of  the 
sunfish  family  digs  her  nests  near  the  banks  of  the 
bay  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  holes,  probably  a foot  or 
more  in  diameter  and  3 or  4 inches  deep. 

Many  of  these  nests  are  found  together.  With  con- 
stant attention,  the  male  guards  the  nest  until  the  eggs, 
after  being  fertilized  are  soon  hatched. 

Uncle  called  a halt  to  our  fishing,  when  he  saw  the 
wooden  tubs  were  filled  to  the  brim.  He  was  preparing 
the  campfire  for  the  sunnies  and  other  fish,  which 
would  be  fried  in  pure  butter.  Since  it  could  be  pro- 
cured at  that  time  for  13  cents  a pound,  we  did  not 
consider  it  a luxury  or  extravagance  to  fry  fish  in 
butter. 

The  sunnies  and  sundry  fish  were  scaled,  beheaded, 
the  irmards  removed,  and  the  fish  washed  numerous 
times,  dryed  with  a white  cloth,  and  worked  around 
thoroughly  in  a miniature  mountain  of  salted  and 
peppered  com  meal. 

The  fish  were  then  plunged  into  the  melted  smoking- 
hot  butterfilled  iron  frying  pans.  These  iron  frying 
pans  were  very  large  and  especially  made  for  this  type 
of  outdoor  frying.  The  esophagus  washdown  was  hot 
coffee  served  in  tin  cups. 


While  Uncle  was  frying  the  fish  and  filling  the  hugeij^ 
iron  platter  with  the  crisp  buttered  golden  brown 
sunnies,  previous  to  the  call  “Come  and  Get  It!”  he 
was  forced  to  listen  to  innumerable  stories  of  the 
whoppers  caught  by  the  younger  generation. 

These  descriptive  tales  of  piscatory  prowess  were 
so  highly  exaggerated  and  incredible  that  to  his  amaze- 
ment the  story  of  one  enthusiastic  angler  seemed  to 
affect  even  the  dead  fish  of  a nondescript  species 
which  seemed  to  sidle  against  a minnow  bucket,  with 
mouth  agape,  expressing  as  it  were  utter  astonish- 
ment at  the  reconteur  who  could  so  immerse  himself 
in  hyperbole. 

The  frying  of  fish  continued  for  some  time  before!  |[j 
Uncle  thought  there  was  enough  for  the  two  largejtjj 
families,  and  before  he  gave  the  call.  The  two  rowi| 
boats  were  18  feet  in  length  that  brought  us  to  thisi) 
nature  spot,  one  family  to  a boat. 

Apparently  the  fishing  party  could  not  seem  to|pi 
satisfy  their  ichthyophagous  appetites  for  these  de-.^j)ii 
licious  browned  morsels. 

The  crunching  of  jaws  was  heard  for  awhile,  then  to 
all  was  silence.  Finally  Uncle  spoke:  “Well!”  says  he,|isl 
“no  one  was  bitten  by  a water  snake,  or  got  poisocks 
ivy,  and  no  one”  ...  he  did  not  finish  his  sentence.*^ 
We  all  heard  a cry  “Help!”  Help!”,  we  all  rushed  to; 
where  the  cry  came  from.  One  of  the  Kuhn  cousins! 
had  plunged  into  the  water,  and  began  pulling  ouii 
eldest  sister  from  a water  hole  in  Misery  Bay. 

Her  curiosity  for  shells  and  other  marine  life  had  i 
led  her  into  deep  water.  The  near  drowning  accident 
seemed  to  dampen  our  desire  for  more  fish,  because  , 
upon  Uncle’s  invitation  to  help  ourselves  to  more,  a ' 
chorus  of  hearty  “Nos”  greeted  him. 

Camp  was  finally  broken  and  the  row  over  the  bayj 
and  through  the  channel  began.  Arriving  at  the  boat- 1 
house,  all  members  of  both  famihes  declared  that  a I 
finer  fish  fry  was  never  more  greatly  enjoyed  by  any- 
one who  ever  feasted  on  “Camp  Fire  Fish.”  ' 
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History  teaches  us  that  nations  and  highly  developed  civiUzations  have 
gone  to  their  reward  and  eternal  sleep  because  of  failure  to  safeguard  soil, 
vegetation,  and  water. 

Yet  there  are  those  in  our  midst,  some  in  high  places,  who  literally  deny 
that  vegetation  and  natural  water  detention  basins  are  an  important  part  of 
the  integrated  water  conservation  environment. 

We  need  fundamental  research — research  directed  less  to  immediate  profit 
and  more  to  inventory,  deferred  benefit,  and  long-range  over-all  conservation. 

Olin  L.  Kaupanger,  secretary,  Minnesota  Emergency  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, Minneapolis. 
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|CHI€KEX!$,  TROUT  & DRY  FLIE!$ 


By 


DON  SHINER, 


Illustrations  by  Author 


My  folks  kept  a pen  full  of  chickens  when  I was 
d of  school  age.  Naturally,  like  most  youngsters,  I 
sliked  the  weekly  chore  of  cleaning  the  pen.  I didn’t 
Ice  the  jobs  of  hunting  eggs  or  scattering  feed  on  the 
3or.  Several  big  ply  mouth  rock  roosters  loved  to 
bp  and  pick  at  my  bare  legs.  Then,  some  years  later, 
bout  the  time  I became  interested  in  fishing,  we  sold 
le  chicks  and  tore  down  the  pen.  And  it  was  still 
i ter  that  I learned  how  important  chickens,  especially 
bosters,  can  be  to  trout  fishing.  The  old  hen  house 
as  filled  with  potential  flies.  As  I sit  down  to  my 


Tools  and  materials  are  held  to  a minimum  when  ty- 
ing the  hi  visible  dry  fly.  You  simply  need  hooks  and  a 
supply  of  chicken  feathers. 


y bench  today,  I can  visualize  the  picture  of  those 
obust  roosters  and  their  sleek  neck  plumage  glisten- 
ng  in  the  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the  dusty 
len  house  windows.  Each  one  of  those  handsome  birds 
i^as  dressed  in  several  hundred  first  class  bivisible 
rout  flies. 

Trout  fishermen  agree  that  chickens  play  a vital  role 
n fly  fishing. 

The  stiff,  glossy  feathers  found  on  the  neck  and 


breast  of  these  barnyard  fowls  are  the  basic  ingredi- 
ents of  dry  flies.  These  feathers,  when  wound  around 
the  hook,  form  the  so  called  hackles  which  support 
the  fly  on  the  water’s  surface.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
bivisible,  the  fuzzy  ball  like  dry  fly,  the  entire  fly 
from  stem  to  stern  is  composed  solely  of  these  chicken 
feathers. 

These  flies,  resembling  tiny  balls  of  fluffy  fur,  are 
the  favorites  of  many  anglers.  There  are  obvious 
reasons  for  this  preference.  When  trying  to  pound  up 
disinterested  trout;  when  working  fast,  choppy  riffles 
which  normally  drown  sparsely  tied  flies;  when  cast- 
ing in  the  evening  as  the  light  evaporates  from  the 
shadowy  pools,  the  fuzzy  bivisible  is  among  the  top 


The  hackle  feathers  are  those  found  on  the  neck  and 
breast  of  common  barnyard  roosters.  Best  feathers  come 
from  roosters  at  least  two  years  old. 
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choice  in  candidates.  And  when  the  wind  whips  across 
the  creek  blowing  and  rolling  the  fly  over  and  over 
until  it  skims  across  the  water,  trout  find  this  fly  ir- 
resistible! It  is  the  “fly”  that  regularly  lures  trout  into 
the  creel. 

1 know  several  anglers  who  prefer  this  style  of  fly, 
tied  in  four  dilferent  patterns,  to  all  others.  Cream, 
Grizzly,  Brown  and  Grey  patterns  cover  all  their  basic 
needs  in  the  trout  fishing  game.  These  four  flies  cover 
the  color  variations  found  in  the  aquatic  insects. 

These  same  anglers  carry  the  four  bivisible  patterns 


First  step  is  inserting  hook  in  jaws  of  vise.  Next  tie  in 
a few  fibers  from  a saddle  hackle  for  the  tail.  Then 
select  a stiff  hackle  feather  and  tie  in  the  tip. 

into  bluegill  fishing.  The  fuzzy  flies  are  practically 
snagless  and  thus  can  be  cast  among  logs  and  stumps, 
hopped  over  lily  pads  to  lure  big,  plate  size  bluegills 
into  striking.  Trout  jump  feverishly  for  the  tiny  balls 
of  chicken  feathers;  panfish  go  literally  wild  for  them! 

Fly  patterns  such  as  the  Royal  Coachman,  Profes- 
sor, Montreal,  Kingfisher  and  others  require  assort- 
ments of  material  that  include  peacock  plumage,  wood- 
duck,  ostrich  and  pheasant  feathers,  as  well  as  fur  of 
mink,  silver  fox,  deer  and  porcupine  quills.  This  huge 
assortment  covers  the  top  of  a small  fly  bench  and 
many  minutes  are  sometimes  required  to  sort  through 
this  material  to  find  the  right  shade.  This  sorting  time 
can  best  be  spent  tying  bivisibles  for  the  bivisible  fly 


Continue  filling  the  hook’s  shank  with  feathers  until  the 
eye  is  reached.  Here  a feather  of  contrasting  color  is 

tied  in  for  the  “face”  or  front  of  the  fly. 


Grasp  the  hackle  stem  with  the  pliers  and  wind  the 
feather  around  the  hook.  Note  how  the  fibers  stand  erect. 
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I simply  requires  one  material:  chicken  feathers.  Hourly 
I fly  production  zooms  upward  into  dozens  and  within 
'a  short  time  your  fly  box  begins  to  overflow  with  little 
flies,  each  one  a potential  trout  taker, 
i Difficult  to  tie,  this  bivisible?  Not  at  all!  Here’s  how 
to  whip  them  into  shape.  First  study  the  illustrations 
.shown  here  that  reveal  the  various  steps  involved. 
I Then  insert  a suitable  hook  into  the  vise.  Size  of 


After  winding  in  all  hackles,  tie  the  thread  around  the 
last  feather  and  the  hivisihle  is  completed. 


hooks  should  range  from  eight  to  perhaps  sixteen  for 
trout,  with  size  twelve  about  right  for  bluegills.  Knot 
the  tying  thread  to  the  shank.  Pull  a half  dozen  or  so 
fibers  from  a saddle  hackle  and  tie  in  for  the  tail.  Next 
select  a good  quality  hackle  feather,  running  the 
feathers  against  the  “grain”  between  your  fingers  to 
cause  the  fibers  to  stand  erect,  and  tie  in  the  tip  por- 
tion. Now  grasp  the  butt  portion  of  the  feather  with 
the  hackle  pliers  and  wind  the  feather  around  the  hook. 


Here’s  the  finished  fly  ready  to  lure  both  trout  and 
bluegills  into  the  creel. 


Wind  each  turn  of  feather  tightly  against  the  pre- 
ceding one  to  form  a tight,  compact  body.  Usually  two 
or  more  feathers  must  be  used  to  fill  the  shank  of  a 
standard  length  hook.  Wind  the  first  feather  around 
the  shank  until  the  soft  base  fibers  are  reached,  then 
knot  the  thread  around  the  feather,  cut  off  the  surplus 
end  and  repeat  the  operation  with  a second  hackle 
feather,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  shank  is  filled. 
The  last  feather  tied  in  place  is  usually  of  contrasting 
color,  hence  the  name  “Bi-visible.”  In  the  brown,  black 
or  grey  patterns,  a white  hackle  is  used  for  the  fly's 
face.  Black  or  brown  is  frequently  used  on  white  or 
cream  patterns. 

In  as  much  as  the  hackle  feather  constitutes  the  sole 
material  in  this  fly,  I venture  to  say  that  novices  at 
the  tying  game  will  find  this  one  of  the  simplest  flies 
to  make.  And  to  those  who  have  experienced  poor 
success  while  fishing  fast  riffles  for  trout,  1 heartily 
recommend  this  bivisible  fly.  Regardless  from  which 
point  of  view  you  judge  this  fly — from  the  tying  or 
fishing  standpoint — the  bivisible  is  a lure  difficult  to 
match  for  pleasure  in  the  fly  phase  of  sport  fishing. 


“The  pleasant’st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait.” 

— Shakespeare. 
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Our  Kids  Made  a Nature  Trail 

By  JON  RIVERS 

(Plant  Sketches  by  Karen  Ahrens) 


Seventeen  years  ago  a group  of  young  fellows  built 
a fishing  lodge  above  Yellow  Fork.  We  had  grand 
times  in  those  days  getting  away  from  town  and 
out  in  nature.  But  the  war  came  along  and  the  lodge 
got  little  attention,  altho  some  one  or  another  of  us 
was  always  using  it  and  improving  it.  The  farmer 
from  whom  we  had  bought  the  land  looked  after  the 
lodge  during  the  winter.  His  big  dogs  would  have  put 
the  fear  of  doom  into  any  one  who  might  have  had  van- 
dalistic  ideas. 

After  the  war  we  rediscovered  the  cabin.  We  named 
it  Parker  Lodge  after  Joe  Parker  who  left  us  in  Korea. 
But  this  time  we  were  family  men,  but  still  all  of  us, 
except  two  who  sold  out  their  interest,  continued  to 
spend  our  vacations  at  the  lodge  on  the  bluffs  above 
Yellow  Fork. 

Famihes  grow.  Soon  we  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  lodge  was  made  into  a big  meeting  place. 


Each  of  us  built  a cabin  in  the  vicinity  for  sleeping. 

One  of  us,  Ron,  and  his  wife  spend  the  whole  sum- 
mer there.  They  keep  the  place  immaculate  and  plan 
the  meals.  Ron  lost  both  his  left  hand  and  eye  in  the 
war,  but  it  left  his  heart  and  soul  as  wholesome  as 
they  always  had  been. 

It  was  he  who  decided  this  summer  that  our  kids 
should  get  acquainted  with  nature  ...  he  planned 
the  Parker  Nature  Trail.  Fm  going  into  some  detail 
for  I worked  with  Ron  and  the  kids.  I really  think 
you’d  like  to  try  it.  It  kept  the  kids  occupied  and 
taught  them  something,  too. 

Ron  insisted  that  the  nature  trail  would  have  to  be 
a brand  new  path;  it  couldn’t  be  an  old  path  already 
made.  The  old  Yellow  Fork  Trail  led  down  the  ravine, 
to  and  over  the  stream,  and  on  cross-country  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Bethel.  But  that  was  sort  of  a thor- 
oughfare. A nature  trail  was  just  for  visiting  our  plant 


WATER  PLANTAIN 
Alisma  plantago-aquatica 
The  white  or  pinkish  flowers 
rise  high  above  the  rounded 
leaves  that  grow  from  the  roots. 
Perennials. 


HORSETAIL 
Equisetuni  aruense 
Used  by  pioneer  women  to 
scour  their  pots  and  pans.  The 
ancestors  of  this  plant  in  pre- 
historic times  were  giant  trees. 


ARROWHEAD 
Sagittaria  longirostra 
This  water  loving  plant  is 
named  for  its  arrow-shaped 
leaves.  The  white  flowers  ap- 
pear throughout  the  Summer. 
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WATER  LILY 
Castalia  adorata 
Sweet  scented,  floating  flowers 
with  four  green  sepals  and 
many  white  petals.  Flowers 
open  early  in  day  and  close  in 
the  afternoon. 


Typha  latitolia 

Some  one  has  called  these 
Marshy  perennials  “weiners-on- 
a-stick.”  They  are  found  around 
the  world. 


YELLOW  POND  LILY 
or  Spatter-dock 
Nymphaea  aduena 
Odorless  flowers  with  short  yel- 
low petals  and  sepals  often 
tinged  with  green  or  brown. 
Sometimes  called  cow  lily. 


neighbors;  it  could  zig  and  zag  any  way  it  pleased; 
it  didn’t  have  to  go  any  where  in  particular.  A nature 
trail,  said  Ron,  was  to  visit  all  the  different  habitats 
that  an  area  could  provide.  It  would  cross  the  highest 
and  lowest,  the  richest  and  poorest,  the  wettest  and 
driest,  the  hottest  and  coldest,  the  most  sunny  and 
the  most  shady  parts  of  the  region.  In  each  spot  would 
be  found  plants  not  hkely  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 
AH  of  these  habitats  could  be  found  on  the  land  about 
Camp  Parker,  and  Ron  and  the  kids  found  them  and 
connected  them  with  the  trail. 

Through  the  open  woods,  they  made  the  path  by 
just  raking  aside  the  leaves  and  twigs.  Further  on 
they  had  to  hack  their  way  through  a hazelbrush  thicket 
and  below  that,  the  maze  of  interlocking  rhododen- 
dron. Piles  of  rocks  pointed  the  way  across  the  bare 
rock  atop  the  bluffs  (these  they  called  “cairns”).  Step- 
ping stones  had  to  be  carried  a long  way  in  order  to 
continue  the  trail  over  the  bog,  and  we  felled  an 
old  hemlock  to  make  a rustic  bridge  across  the  Yellow 
Fork  at  a happy  spot  where  it  was  most  narrow.  Just 
beyond  this  point  the  new  trail  joined  the  old  Yellow 
Fork  Trail,  so  one  might  return  to  the  lodge  by  either 
path. 

Ron  had  everything  ready  for  making  the  markers. 
There  were  shiny  tin  cans,  heavy  tin  shears,  light 
wire,  short  nails,  white  paint,  brushes,  India  ink, 
and  pens.  He  had  thought  of  everything.  They  cut 
the  tin  into  various  sized  strips,  painted  them  white; 


these  were  to  be  used  for  labels.  On  each  label  would 
be  printed  neatly  in  India  ink  some  information  about 
the  plant  to  be  marked: 

1.  Common  Name 

2.  Scientific  Name 

3.  Some  bit  of  information  about  the  plant  that 
would  help  the  reader  remember  it. 

For  large  trees,  the  labels  would  be  tacked  to  the 
trunks.  Ron  didn’t  want  the  nails  driven  in  as  far 
as  they  would  go  for  he  planned  the  last  visitors  to 
take  down  the  labels  in  the  fall.  For  small  plants,  the 
label  would  be  attached  to  a stake  and  driven  into 
the  soil  close  by.  For  small  trees  and  shrubs,  the  label 
would  depend  from  a wire  fastened  loosely  to  a 
branch  about  shoulder  high. 

Ron  said  if  the  tags  were  no  larger  than  necessary, 
and  properly  placed,  they  would  not  give  a “tattered” 
appearance  to  the  trail.  The  path  should  be  so  marked 
that  a careless  person  might  travel  its  entire  length  and 
see  no  tags  at  all. 

The  kids  wondered  why  there  should  be  two  names 
on  the  marker.  Ron  explained  that  in  many  cases  the 
common  name  is  enough,  but  many  plants  have  several 
common  names.  For  instance,  the  tulip  tree  is  some- 
times called  yellow  poplar,  tulip-poplar,  and  yellow 
wood.  Sometimes  several  plants  have  the  same  com- 
mon name.  There  are  several  plants,  for  example,  that 
are  called  periwinkle  (and  a snail,  too).  Then,  oc- 
casionally, there  is  a plant  that  has  never  received 
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a common  name,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  a 
scientific  one.  Don’t  worry,  said  Ron,  about  the  sci- 
entific name  now.  Just  leave  room  on  the  tag  so  it  can 
be  added  later  if  it  is  needed. 

Ron  has  a long  shelf  full  of  books  that  helps  the 
kids  to  identify  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  insects,  birds, 
mammals,  and  simple  keys  to  ferns,  evergreens,  etc. 


There  were  a variety  of  jobs  to  do.  While  some  of  ^ 
the  kids  were  making  trail,  others  were  cutting  and  i 
painting  tin  strips,  identifying  plants  with  flower  or 
tree  guides  and  keys,  finding  information  that  still ; 
others,  who  printed  well,  could  put  neatly  on  the  > 
labels.  j 

Before  long,  they  discovered  that  there  were  plants 
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in  the  area  that  were  not  growing  along  the  trail.  By 
moving  these  to  the  trail  side,  they  soon  learned  how 
to  transplant  a specimen. 

Before  the  summer  was  over  they  had  found  many 
non-plant  things  to  mark:  nests  of  birds  and  squirrels, 
plant  galls,  moth  cocoons,  a bee,  ant,  and  a hornet 
colony,  crayfish  chimneys,  a woodchuck’s  den,  the 
fossils  in  the  rocks  on  the  bluff,  and  a number  of 
other  observations  they  could  share  with  others. 

Next  summer  we  are  planning  to  add  a room  to  the 
side  of  the  lodge  where  the  kids  can  start  a nature 
museum.  It  will  have  an  outside  door  that  will  lead 
from  the  lodge  right  out  to  the  Nature  Trail. 

We  are  also  planning  to  add  extensions  to  the  Trail 
that  will  run  up  and  down  Yellow  Fork.  Here  along  the 
stream,  with  side  excursions  into  the  bog  areas,  the 


kids  will  get  to  know  water-loving  plants  like  the  cat- 
tail, white  water  lily,  yellow  spatterdock,  swamp  milk- 
weed, horsetail,  and  water  plantain.  They'll  make 
friends  with  willow,  alders,  birches,  hawthornes,  and 
sycamores.  They’ll  learn  how  to  tell  the  tracks  of 
muskrat,  mink,  raccoon,  and  a number  of  shore  birds. 
They  will  watch  the  males  of  sunfish  tirelessly  guarding 
their  nests,  and  they  will  probably  see  a father  bull- 
head lead  his  almost  countless  young  ones  on  a close 
order  field  trip.  They  will  have  the  thrill  of  watching 
trout  in  the  clean  fast  water  of  the  Fork.  They  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  marsh  wrens,  herons, 
kingfishers,  red-winged  blackbirds  and  a host  of  other 
feathered  folks.  They  should  learn  to  know  a dozen 
species  of  glassy-winged  dragonflies  that  tirelessly  pa- 
trol the  water  front.  There  are  good  times  ahead;  we 
can  hardly  wait  for  next  summer  to  roll  around. 
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GADGETS 


TIME  vou  use  a "beetle’* Tvpe 

SPINNING  LURE  , TRV  THIS  IDEA... 


INSTEAD  OF  THE  USUAL  LIVE  BAIT 

(Worms,  minnows  etc.) 


. . . attach  a MARABOU  STREAMER 
AS  SHOUJN  . . ir  OFTEN  BRIN&S 
eeTTER  RESULTS  ON  BASS  # 
(UALLEVES  . BESIDES  IT'S  NOT  AS 
MESSV  AS  BAIT  . . 

ORANGE  , VELLOUt , BLACK  , (UH ITE  . . . 
EITHER  SINGLV  OR  IN  COMBINATION, 
ARE  THE  BEST  COLORS  . 

MARABOU  STREAMERS  HAVE  A 
SHIMMERING  MINNOU)  LIKE  ACTION 

that  Reallv  attracts  Attention  . • 


A matter  of  fact  , THIS 

SAME  IDEA  LUORKS  EQUAlLV 
AS  WELL  ON  tJOBBLINO- 
SPOONS  . Ctor  pike  c 
pickerel.  ) 


GIVE  (BINDINGS 
A COAT  OF 
HEAD  CEMENT 


TIE  IN  ANOTHER 
HOOK  FOR 
"SHORT  strikes* 


TIE  MARABOU 
DIRECTLY  TO 
TRIPLE  HOOK 

DON’T  TIE  IT 
TOO  HEAVY 
OR  YOU’LL 
SPOIL  THE 
ACTION  . . . 
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NATION 


EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE  FOR  UN 

A release  from  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission  seems 
rather  to  confuse  than  help  clarify  the  migratory  pattern 
of  steelhead  trout.  Two  steelheads  tagged  last  year  at 
Bonneville  Dam  apparently  never  made  it  to  the  spawn- 
ing grounds. 

Recently  the  commission  got  two  tags  back  from 
France.  An  accompanying  letter,  written  in  French, 
was  from  a Roumanian  dishwasher  at  La  Reine 
Pedaque,  an  exclusive  Paris  restaurant. 

Written  in  phonetic  French,  the  letter  had  to  be 
translated  by  Dr.  Roger  Oake,  Reed  College  language 
professor.  This  closing  sentiment,  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Oakes,  seemed  to  reveal  a definite  need  for  conserva- 
tion education  in  the  kitchens  of  Paris:  “I  hope  this 
information  helps  you  to  cure  these  fish  of  their 
polygamy  and  the  cruelty  of  gobbling  one  another.” 

CONSERVATION  DIRECTORY 

A new  edition  is  now  available  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation’s  useful  publication  THE  CONSERVA- 
TION DIRECTORY,  compiled  by  Stewart  M.  Brand- 
borg  and  James  S.  Pacy.  It  lists  organizations  and 
officials  concerned  with  the  protection  of  wildlife  and 
other  natural  resources.  A number  of  additions  to  the 
list  are  evident  this  year. 

It  may  be  secured  from  the  Federation’s  offices  at 
232  Carroll  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  12,  D.  C.,  at 
50  cents  for  single  copies,  or  40  cents  each  in  lots  of 
25  copies  or  more. 

A THIN  DIME 

The  cost  of  the  license  to  the  fishing-hunting  partici- 
pant might  be  compared  justifiably  to  the  admission 
tickets  one  purchases  to  amusements  and  to  spectator 
sports.  A total  of  566,870,000  man-days  of  outdoor 
recreation  were  supported  by  the  fish  and  game  re- 
source in  1955.  Thus,  the  sportsmen  invested  an  aver- 
age of  only  about  $0.15  per  man-day  of  recreation 
derived  in  maintenance  of  the  resource  on  which  his 
recreation  depends. 

Since  the  average  price  of  movie  tickets  is  around 
$0.50,  can  it  be  concluded  that  hunters  and  fishermen 
are  only  1/3  as  interested  in  their  recreation?  Admis- 


sions to  spectator  sports  like  baseball  and  football 
games  are  considerably  more — perhaps  averaging 
about  $ 1 .00.  This  seems  like  an  equally  justifiable 
basis  for  comparison  . . . 

For  their  fishing  anglers  are  investing  less  than  10 
cents  per  man-day  of  recreation.  Hunters  are  paying 
somewhat  more  to  perpetuate  their  sport — nearly  28 
cents  per  man-day  of  recreation.  Nevertheless,  the 
point  seems  clear  that  neither  group  is  contributing 
more  than  token  funds  toward  maintenance  of  the  all- 
important  fish  and  game  resources  they  are  so  indus- 
triously utilizing. 

The  average  spent  on  licenses  per  angler  and/or 
hunter  in  1955  was  $3.10.  It  was  $1.79  per  angler — 
$1.94  in  fresh-water,  $0.33  in  salt  water.  It  was  $3.39 
per  hunter — $4.44  per  big-game  hunter,  and  $1.85  per 
small-game  hunter.  Among  a total  of  20,813,000  folks 
who  fished  over  a third  got  a “free  ride”  on  the  re- 
source. That  is,  only  66  per  cent  contributed  to  re- 
source management  through  purchase  of  licenses.  In 
a sense,  two  anglers  “carried”  a parasitical  third  angler. 

Nearly  27  per  cent  of  18,420,000  fresh-water 
anglers  and  83  per  cent  of  4,557,000  salt-water  anglers 
were  permitted  to  fish  legally  without  a license.  And 
over  15  per  cent  of  11,784,000  hunters  fell  in  the 
same  category.  The  big  burden  here  falls  on  licensed 
small-game  hunters,  since  nearly  18  per  cent  of  9,- 
822,000  of  them  could  hunt  unlicensed. — Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute. 

CONSERVATION  EDUCATION 

Some  of  the  most  important  and  significant  con- 
tributions that  organized  sportsmen  can  make  to  the 
conservation  movement  lie  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  legislation.  Some  clubs  are  well  known  for  out- 
standing programs  in  these  fields.  Other  are  just  as 
willing  and  able  but  may  lack  know-how  or  specific 
ideas. 

For  these,  and  well  organized  groups  also.  Dr. 
Walter  P.  Taylor  has  written  an  excellent  guide  to  use- 
ful conservation  education  programs.  It  is  a 15-page 
6x9-inch  pamphlet,  entitled  YOU  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION, available  for  10  cents  per  copy  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  232  Carroll  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  12,  D.  C. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  FISHERMEN-PART  I 


FINANCIAL  REVIEW  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
JUNE  1,  1956  TO  MAY  31,  1957 

By  JOSEPH  J.  MICCO/  Comptroller 


In  presenting  the  annual  financial  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  we  feel  that  some 
comments  and  explanations  in  connection  therewith 
are  appropriate  and  in  order.  The  accompanying 
schedules  and  pie  charts  cover  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  Fish  Commission  during  the  second  year  of 
the  1955-1957  Biennium. 

Schedule  Number  1 of  this  report  reflects  the  net 
financial  position  of  the  Commission  as  of  May  31, 


exceed  income.  The  sale  of  hcenses  begins  to  fall  off 
during  September  and  continues  at  a low  ebb  through 
March.  The  Working  Capital  makes  up  for  the  re- 
duced income  during  this  seven  month  period. 

5.  The  Net  Balance  Available  for  Expenditure  in 
the  1957-59  Biennium  is  added  to  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts and  becomes  part  of  the  total  figure  on  which 
the  Biennial  Budget  is  predicated. 

These  explanations  are  offered  to  point  up  the  fact 


SCHEDULE  No.  1 

CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

AS  OF  MAY  31,  1957 


CASH  $1,403,971.92 

LESS:  LIABILITIES  & RESERVES 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE— DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  $ 27.71 

VOUCHERS  PAYABLE— FISH  COMMISSION  40,497.84 

ENCUMBRANCES— DEPARTMENT  OF  REVENUE  61,331.53 

ENCUMBRANCES— FISH  COMMISSION  205,877.39 

RESERVE  FOR  CONTINUING  APPRO.  TO  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  15.30 

RESERVE  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL  700.000.00  —1,007.749.77 


NET  BALANCE  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE  1957-59  BIENNIUM  $ 396,222.15 


1957.  The  cash  balance  in  the  Fish  Fund  can  be  more 
than  somewhat  misleading  unless  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  attendant  Liabilities  and  Reserves.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  offer  the  following  explanations: 

1.  Vouchers  Payable  represents  operating  expenses 
which  were  processed  for  payment  to  the  Fiscal  OflBces 
of  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer  prior  to 
May  31,  1957  but  which  were  not  paid  as  of  that  date. 

2.  Encumbrances  represent  definite  Expenditure 
Commitments  in  the  form  of  purchase  orders  and  other 
executed  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  Materials  & 
Supplies,  Fish  Food,  Fuel,  Rentals  and  similar  oper- 
ating expense  items.  The  encumbrances  incurred  by 
the  Department  of  Revenue  in  the  amount  of  $61,- 
331.53  are  in  connection  with  the  printing  and  issu- 
ing of  fishing  licenses. 

3.  The  small  Reserve  for  Continuing  Appropriations 
to  the  Treasury  Department  represents  the  unexpended 
portion  of  an  Appropriation  for  the  replacement  of 
escheated  checks. 

4.  Reserve  for  Working  Capital  in  the  amount  of 
$700,000.00  is  a necessary  requirement  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Commission  to  carry  on  normal 
operations  during  such  periods  when  expenditures  far 


that  a sizeable  Cash  Balance  at  the  end  of  a Fiscal 
year  does  not  mean  that  the  balance  is  all  surplus. 
Normal  operating  liabilities  and  working  reserves  must 
be  supported  and  paid  with  this  balance. 

An  examination  of  Schedule  Number  II  reveals  that 
the  Commission  began  operations  on  June  1,  1956 
with  a cash  balance  of  $1,379,459.78  from  which  is 
deducted  the  sum  of  $13,053.36.  The  latter  sum  rep- 
resents unpaid  vouchers  of  the  Commission  which 
were  on  hand  in  the  Fiscal  Offices  of  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral and  State  Treasurer  as  of  May  31,  1956.  Total 
receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $2,186,220.08 
during  the  year,  so  that  a grand  total  of  $3,552,626.50 
became  available  for  the  over-all  program.  Total  ex- 
penditures by  the  Fish  Commission  amounted  to  S2,- 
058,754.16  during  the  year.  (“Expenditures,”  as  used 
here,  refers  to  amounts  vouchered  for  payment  and 
does  not  include  commitments  and  encumbrances  on 
the  books  as  of  May  31,  1957).  Next  in  order  are 
listed  the  expenditures  of  other  State  departments,  total- 
ing $130,398.26  making  a grand  total  of  expenditures 
of  $2,189,152.42  from  the  Fish  Fund.  After  deducting 
these  expenditures  from  the  total  funds  available,  we 
have  a balance  of  $1,363,474.08  available  for  budget- 
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SCHEDULE  No.  II 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  EXPENDITURES  AND  CASH  BALANCES 
FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  1,  1956  TO  MAY  31,  1957 


REVENUE 


Cash  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  June  1.  1956  $1,379,459.78 

Less:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1956  — 13,053.36 


Net  Cash  Available  for  Expenditure  as  of  June  1,  1956  

Receipts  June  1,  1956  to  May  31,  1957 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  

Non-resident  Fishing  Licenses  

Non-resident  Trout  Stamps  

Special  Eel  Licenses  

Motorboat  Licenses  

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses  

Lake  Erie  Licenses  

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  

Fee  Fishing  Lake  Licenses  

Fish  Law  Fines  

Motorboat  Fines  

Interest  on  Deposits  

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Department  of  Property  and  Supplies) 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  

Contributions  from  Federal  Government  (Dingell-Johnson  Act)  

Sale  of  Publications  

Miscellaneous  Revenue  

Refund  of  Expenditures — not  credited  to  Allocations  

Sale  of  Confiscated  Property  


$1,366,406.42 


$1,720,905.91 

87,946.15 

3,014.65 

7.00 

109,441.75 

30,921.30 

3.418.00 

4.740.00 

4.275.00 

20,668.00 

2.920.00 
12,496.24 

1.975.22 

17.639.50 

151,101.01 

11,876.86 

1.138.99 

1.734.50 

— 0— 


Total  Receipts  from  All  Sources 


2,186,220.08 


Total  Funds  Available  during  Year 


$3,552,626.50 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  UNITS 


Exec.  Administra 
Office  & tion  & 

Classification  of  Expenditures  Accounting  Service 

- Propoga- 
tion  & 
Distribution 

Fish 

Research 

Law  En- 
forcement 

Con-  Land  & Water  Com- 
servation  Man-  mission 

Education  agement  Total 

Salaries  

$50,226.74 

$23,751.66 

$ 269,724.18 

$ 49,996.65 

$235,590.55 

$ 20,375.22 

$ 25,908.77 

$ 675,573.77 

Wages  

3,138.15 

5,941.96 

363,367.57 

68,062.46 

21.036,03 

1,999.93 

91,089.35 

554,635.45 

Printing  and  Stationery  

638.73 

17,994.19 

403.77 

173.14 

259.91 

26,504.52 

4.77 

45.979.03 

Food  and  Forage  

—0— 

—0— 

232.226.72 

25.631.54 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

257,858.26 

Materials  and  Supplies  

629.74 

973.56 

28,275.18 

13,051.51 

4,367.14 

1,048.82 

58.719.58 

107,065.53 

Fees  & Professional  Services  . . 

250.00 

—0— 

—0— 

2.054.21 

173.00 

2,791.00 

4,172.36 

9.440.57 

Traveling  Expenses  

8,187.89 

281.36 

11,962.24 

10,661.92 

78,515.20 

1,532.85 

6.621.02 

117,762.48 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  

1,273.18 

—0— 

24,937.04 

2,231.51 

—0— 

—0— 

2,432  99 

30,874.72 

Postage  

1,521.87 

1,065.00 

641.20 

403.21 

1,116.73 

2,305.22 

140.00 

7,193.23 

Telephone  & Telegraph  

2,418.14 

498.00 

4,833.04 

2,420.13 

5,952.48 

483.79 

605.75 

17,211.33 

Newspaper  Advertising  & Notices 

—0— 

—0— 

0 — 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

126.36 

126.36 

Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Fuel  . . 

—0— 

—0— 

35.983.40 

2,687.97 

147.96 

—0— 

139.29 

38,958,62 

Contracted  Repairs  

176.08 

73.97 

2,626.85 

135.77 

876.56 

185.88 

431.17 

4,506.28 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

—0— 

—0— 

2,308.50 

2,271.50 

2,410.50 

— 0-— 

18.75 

7,009.25 

Rent  of  Equipment  

675.00 

—0— 

1,597.50 

1,354.50 

9.00 

22.50 

17,788.55 

21,447.05 

Insurance  & Fidelity  Bonds  . . 

521.76 

214.21 

6,826.81 

913.52 

1,926.51 

200.82 

726.37 

11,330.00 

Other  Operating  Services  

272.46 

209.22 

434.79 

178.16 

629.48 

129.89 

312.34 

2,166.34 

Motor  Vehicles  

3.113.72 

—0— 

22,157.12 

2.516.88 

—0— 

—0— 

4,742.96 

32,530.68 

Equipment  & Machinery  

488.79 

10.16 

50.00 

3,473.42 

623.48 

151.35 

1,031.86 

5,829.06 

Land  & Waters  

—0— 

—0— 

2,700.00 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

107,505.00 

110,205.00 

Buildings  & Structures  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

Non-structural  Improvements  . 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

Grants  & Subsidies  

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

500.00 

—0— 

500.00 

Refunds  of  Receipts  

551.15 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

551.15 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
FISH  COMMISSION  

$74,083.40 

$51,013.29 

$1,011,055.91 

$188,218.00 

$353,634.53 

$ 58,231.79 

$322,517.24 

$2,058,754.16 

Plus:  Expenditures  by  Other  State  Departments 

Department  of  Revenue — Printing  Fishing  Licenses,  Tags  and  Miscellaneous  Forms  (*)  $ 70,875.56 

Department  of  State — Contributions  to  State  Employes’  Retirement  System  (*)  59,388.00 

Treasury  Department — Replacement  Checks  (*)  134.70 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


—2,189,152.42 


Cash  Balance  May  31,  1957,  Available  for  Expenditure  in  the  1957-59  Biennium  $1,363,474.08 

Plus:  Unpaid  Vouchers  in  Fiscal  Offices  as  of  May  31,  1957  Amounting  to  40,497.84 

Cash  Balance  in  State  Treasury  to  Credit  of  “Fish  Fund”  May  31,  1957  $1,403,971.92 


(*)  These  items  are  paid  out  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  upon  requisitions  drawn  by  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Department 
of  State  and  the  Treasury  Department  and  are  included  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  “Fish  Fund”  finances. 


(NOTE) — See  Charts  on  Back  Cover  Pages. 


ing  in  the  1957-1959  Biennium.  To  this  figure  we  add 
back  the  sum  of  $40,497.84,  representing  unpaid 
vouchers,  in  order  to  reconcile  with  the  actual  “Cash 
Balance”  in  the  State  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fish  Fund,  on  May  31,  1957.  This  Cash  Balance  is 


subject  to  certain  liabilities  and  reserves  as  shown  in 
Schedule  Number  I,  and  as  explained  hereinbefore. 

Schedule  Number  III  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
Commission  has  fully  complied  with  the  legislative  re- 
quirements of  Act  283,  Session  of  1947.  Detailed  ex- 
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SCHEDULE  No.  HI 


EXPENDITURES  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ACT  No.  283— SESSION  OF  I M7 


I Act  No.  283,  Session  1947,  provides  that  effective  the  first  day  of  January  1948,  twenty-five  cents  (250  from  each  resident  fishing 
I license  fee  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  (I)  The  acquisition  of  land  and  fishing  waters,  (II)  The  rebuilding  of  torn  out  dams,  and 
(III)  The  study  of  problems  related  to  better  fishing.  Expenditures  during  the  calendar  year  are  shown  in  detail  below. 


Calendar  Year,  January  1,  1956  to  December  31,  1956 


Account  Classification 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

Salaries  

Wages  


OTHER  OPERATING  EXPENSES  

Printing.  Binding  and  Stationery  

Food  and  Forage  

Materials  and  Supplies  

Fees  & Contracted  Professional  Services  . . . 

Traveling  Expenses  

r Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  

Postage  

1 Telephone  and  Telegraph  

r Newspaper  Advertising  & Notices  

I Light.  Heat.  Power.  Water,  Sewage  and  Fuel 

E Contracted  Repairs  

B Rent  of  Real  Estate  

B Rent  of  Equipment  

I Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  

||  other  Operating  Services  & Expenses  


I EQUIPMENT  

t Motor  Vehicles  

I Other  Equipment  & Machinery  

' OUTLAY  FOR  LANDS,  STRUCTURES  & IMPROVEMENTS 

Land  

TOTALS  


Research 

Acquisition  of  Land 
and  Fishing  Water 

Total 

$111,509.17 

$ 6.032.21 

$117,541.38 

43,347.20 

5,408.63 

48.755.83 

63,161.97 

623.58 

68,785.55 

44,527.58 

4,370.89 

48,898.47 

30.20 

—0— 

30.20 

13,327.52 

—0— 

13,327.52 

11,682.11 

145.81 

11,827.92 

903.87 

1.892.50 

2,796.37 

10.467,14 

1.418.17 

11,885.31 

1,983.72 

330.66 

2,314.38 

291.39 

55.00 

346.39 

1,813.81 

281.62 

2,095.43 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

1,462.60 

—0— 

1,462.60 

233.43 

—0— 

233.43 

1,604.00 

180.00 

1.784.00 

—0— 

—0— 

—0— 

631.89 

62.41 

694.30 

95.90 

4.72 

100.62 

5,222.28 

5,222.28 

2.516.88 

—0— 

2.516.88 

2.705.40 

—0— 

2,705.40 

-0- 

109.180.75 

109,180.75 

—0— 

109.180.75 

109,180.75 

$161,259.03 

$119,583.85 

$280,842.88' 

* During  the  period  covered,  there  were  no  expenditures  for  the  rec,^ustruction  of  torn  out  dams. 


STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 


Resident  Minimum  Over  (*)  Cumulative 

Licenses  To  Be  or  Under  (-)  Over  (•) 


Year Sold Expended Expenditures  Minimum  or  Under  (-) 


1948  592.639  $148,159.75  $ 21.358.83  $126,800.92-  $126,800.92- 

1949  622.059  155.514.75  34.435.89  121.078.86-  247.879.78- 

1950  617.497  154,374.25  69,131.37  85.242.88-  333.122.66- 

1951  638,825  159,706.25  133.751.28  25,954.97-  359.077.63- 

1952  677.203  169.300.75  393.806.82  224,506.07*  134,571.56- 

1953  699,028  174,757.00  341.310.89  166.553.89*  31,982.33* 

1954  700,801  175,200.25  331,991.35  156.791.10*  188.773.43* 

1955  692.833  173,208.25  398,372.53  225,164.28*  413,937.71* 

1956  709,410  177,352.50  280.842.88  103,490.38*  517.428.09* 


penditures  are  shown  on  a calendar  year  basis  to  con- 
form with  the  license  year. 

Charts  covering  receipts  and  expenditures  are  pre- 
sented to  show  the  complete  picture  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s operations  in  graphic  form. 

AUDIT  OF  THE  FUND 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Section  402 
of  the  Fiscal  Code,  the  Auditor  General  is  required 
to  audit  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  all  State  Depart- 
ments, Boards  and  Commissions  at  least  once  each 
year.  The  last  formal  audit  of  the  Commission  covered 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1956  and  we  are  pleased 
to  report  all  accounts  were  found  to  be  in  order. 

Additional  safeguards  and  controls  imposed  upon  all 
Departments,  Boards  and  Commissions  are: 


1.  The  mandatory  requirement  that  all  invoices, 
payrolls  and  other  operating  expenses  must  be 
audited  by  the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treas- 
ury Departments  before  payment. 

2.  The  mandatory  reporting  daily,  of  all  financial 
transactions  to  the  Governor's  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts and  Controls. 

3.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Governor's  Budget 
Secretary  over  all  requests  for  quarterly  budget 
allotments  and  all  other  budget  matters. 

4.  The  periodic  verification  of  Departmental  .Ac- 
counts with  those  maintained  by  the  Auditor 
General’s  Department,  the  State  Treasury  and 
the  Governor’s  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Con- 
trols. 
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Fishing  Legislation 


By  John 


CO 


Sullivan 


Deputy  Attorney  General 


The  1957  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  General  As- 
sembly, although  it  killed  major  proposals  for  mod- 
ernization and  streamlining  of  the  State’s  fishing  laws, 
approved  a series  of  measures  which  added  up  to  a 
modest  but  gratifying  improvement  in  the  anghng 
picture. 

Foremost  among  these  measures,  and  the  most  con- 
troversial, was  the  seventy-five  cent  increase  in  the 
license  fee.  This  was  House  Bill  787,  introduced  by 
Representatives  Robert  H.  Breon,  Jr.,  of  Centre 
County,  Benjamin  J.  Krakow  of  Philadelphia  County, 
and  Reginald  P.  Stimmel  of  Lehigh  County.  It  was 
signed  July  9,  1957,  and  is  Act  330  of  the  1957 
Session. 


resident  and  five-day  tourist  license  from  $2.50  to 
$3.25,  with  the  non-resident  fee  reciprocal  but  not  less 
than  $3.25. 


The  Commission  accepted  this  slash  in  its  request 
with  a warning  to  Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  that  the 
improvement  program  they  desired  would  have  to  be 
curtailed  accordingly. 

The  fee  increase  bill  also  carried  with  it,  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  acquired  in  the  course  of  its 
travels  through  the  Legislature,  further  restrictions 
curtailing  the  Commission’s  freedom  of  action  in  ad- 
ministering the  Fish  Fund.  This  took  the  form  of  a 
legislative  “earmarking”  of  the  entire  seventy-five  cent 
increase.  Formerly  25  cents  of  each  license  had  been  ' 
“earmarked”  for  specific  purposes.  The  new  bill  ear- 
marked  a full  dollar,  and  in  addition  provided  that  ” 
in  no  event  should  any  of  the  earmarked  funds  be  " 
used  for  hatchery  purposes  or  hatchery  type  research,  ' 
or  hatchery  management  or  artificial  propagation  of  ^ 
fish. 


The  bill  also  increased  the  issuing  agent’s  fee  from 
ten  cents  to  fifteen  cents.  A companion  measure. 
House  Bill  63,  introduced  by  Representative  Tomp- 
kins of  Cameron  County,  eliminated  the  ten  cent 
ceiling  upon  the  fee  authorized  to  be  charged  by 
county  treasurers,  enabling  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  increase.  This  was  signed  June  28,  1957,  and 
became  Act  214. 
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This  bill  was  the  outcome  of  recommendations  made 
by  the  reorganized  Fish  Commission  as  part  of  a long- 
term plan  for  improvement  of  public  fishing.  Despite 
fairly  general  agreement  with  the  Commission’s  objec- 
tives, controversy  among  sportsmen  over  details  of 
financing  weakened  the  drive  behind  this  legislation. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  it  lay  in  committee 
with  little  hope  of  enactment,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
closing  days  that  it  was  resurrected  in  drastically  modi- 
fied form  and  passed. 

The  Fish  Commission  had  based  its  long-range  pro- 
gram on  a five  dollar  license  fee,  representing  a 
doubling  of  the  old  fee.  The  bill  instead  increased  the 


Another  controversial  bill  was  House  Bill  80,  in- 
troduced by  Representatives  Davis  of  Forest,  Good- 
rich of  Potter,  and  Tompkins  of  Cameron  County. 
It  was  signed  May  17,  1957,  as  Act  65.  This  bill 
requires  prosecutions  for  fish  law  violations  to  be 
brought  before  the  “nearest  available”  magistrate, 
alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  the  city, 
borough,  incorporated  town  or  township  in  the  county 
where  the  violation  occurred.  Experience  with  this 
measure  will  be  necessary  before  the  effect  of  its 
limitation  upon  law  enforcement  powers  can  be  deter- 
mined. 


1 


j 


The  Fish  Commission’s  “catch-all”  bill,  represent-  j 
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! ing  in  general  a patching  of  weak  spots  in  the  Fish 
j Law,  was  introduced  by  Representative  Gramlich  of 

!'  Venango  County  as  House  Bill  551  and  passed  in 
substantially  modified  form  to  become  Act  219,  signed 
- June  28,  1957. 

. This  bill  permitted  Susquehanna  power  company 
I contributions  made  in  lieu  of  fishway  construction  to 


be  used  for  broader  above-the-dam  fish  restoration 
projects,  gave  the  Fish  Commission  control  of  the 
introduction  of  fish  species  into  State  waters,  stream- 
lined procedures  for  appointment  of  special  fish 
wardens,  and  eliminated  ambiguities  in  provisions  re- 
lating to  fishing  devices. 

As  amended,  the  law  provides  that  game  fish  shall 
be  taken  with  “not  more  than  two  rods  and  two  lines 
and  one  hand  line  with  not  more  than  three  hooks 
attached  to  any  line.”  A multi-barbed  hook  is  con- 
sidered a single  hook.  Also,  the  law  provides:  “any 
species  when  fishing  only  through  holes  in  the  ice, 
not  more  than  five  tip-ups  or  other  legal  devices” 
may  be  used.  The  Legislature  also  gave  the  Fish 
Commission  authority  to  designate  by  regulation  what 
devices  may  be  used  for  taking  rough  or  trash  fish. 

Under  creel  limits  the  requirement  that  the  fish 
caught  be  dead  before  being  counted  against  the  limit 
was  eliminated.  The  possession  limit  for  trout  was  in- 
creased from  six  to  ninety  days.  Authorization  for 
settlements  on  field  receipt  was  extended  to  cover 
arrests  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Frog  and  Terrapin  Law  was  amended  to  per- 
mit settlement  by  field  receipt  by  House  Bill  462, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Stoner  of  Cumberland 
County.  This  is  now  Act  81,  signed  May  17,  1957. 

The  Fish  Commission  was  given  the  right  to  accept 
donations  under  House  Bill  1358,  introduced  by 


Representatives  Breisch  of  Schuylkill  County,  Davis 
of  Forest  County,  Gramlich  of  Venango  County  and 
Tompkins  of  Cameron  County.  This  became  Act  155, 
signed  June  13,  1957. 

A bill  not  directly  related  to  fishing  but  bearing 
upon  a problem  giving  concern  to  alt  sportsmen  was 
the  “litterbug”  bill.  This  was  House  Bill  338,  intro- 
duced by  Representatives  Seltzer  of  Lebanon  County, 
Snare  of  Huntingdon  County  and  Strausser  of  Colum- 
bia County.  It  was  signed  May  31,  1957,  as  Act  121. 

This  bill  authorizes  fish  wardens  to  arrest  persons 
littering  unposted  streams  or  their  banks  with  debris, 
or  obstructing  any  person’s  ingress,  egress  or  regress, 
or  digging  in  or  driving  upon  fields  under  cultivation. 

Silver  Lake  in  Bucks  County  was  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  that  county,  to  be  maintained  as  a pub- 
lic fishing  lake,  by  House  Bill  1018,  introduced  by 
Representatives  Brennan,  Keller  and  Kooker  of  Bucks 
County.  The  bill  was  signed  May  31,  1957,  as  Act  106. 

Two  House  Bills  were  vetoed.  House  Bill  250, 
sponsored  by  Representative  Stoner  of  Cumberland 
County,  would  have  exempted  fee  fishing  tanks  at  in- 
door shows  from  the  fee  fishing  law.  House  Bill  446, 
by  Representatives  Down  and  Willard  of  Mercer 
County,  would  have  changed  speed  and  horsepower 
requirements  for  motorboats  on  Pymatuning  Lake. 


One  of  the  two  Senate  bills  vetoed  also  provided  for 
motorboat  regulations  on  Pymatuning.  It  was  Senate 
Bill  312,  introduced  by  Senator  Mahany  of  Crawford 
County.  The  other  bill.  Senate  Bill  598,  by  Senators 
Berger  of  Potter  County  and  Mahany,  would  have 
limited  State  recreational  land  purchases  to  15%  of  the 
area  of  any  county. 
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Fish  Commission  Accomplishments 

.lime  I.  to  Mav  :tl.  I»37 


By  WILLIAM  VOIGT,  JR. 

Executive  Director 


A financial  statement  is  usually  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  stockholders  of  a corporation.  The  stockholders  in 
the  business  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania — the  license 
buyer,  that  is — look  for  more.  They  are  interested  in 
and  deserve  to  know  the  details  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  with  their  “investment.” 

The  Fish  Commission  is  happy  to  oblige  and  de- 
scribe how  it  has  put  to  work  in  the  last  year  the  funds 
made  available  to  it  through  the  sale  of  . licenses  and 
from  other  sources. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
year  were  attained  during  a period  of  notable  changes, 
among  which  were  the  new  accounting  and  personnel 
classification  systems  and  social  security  integration. 
Also,  in  that  period,  the  Commission  was  called  upon 
as  never  before,  both  by  sportsmen  and  legislators, 
for  explanation  and  justification  of  its  actual  and  pro- 
posed programs  in  conjunction  with  a fishing  license 
fee  increase. 

Further,  the  combination  of  the  license  increase 
proposal  and  a new  accounting  system  gave  rise  to 
the  preparation  of  not  one  but  three  complete  Com- 
mission budgets.  The  preparation  of  one  budget  is  a 
major  undertaking  for  any  corporation  or  government 
agency  and  one  that  normally  is  done  at  a sacrifice 
of  other  routine  unless  extra  personnel  is  available. 
The  jobs  were  done  by  the  normal  Commission  staff, 
while  other  routine  was  stepped  up,  and  without 
added  help.  What  was  sacrificed  in  the  process  were 
many  hours  of  off-duty,  holiday  and  vacation  time. 

A division  by  division  review  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s major  accomplishments,  though  by  no  means 
a complete  summary  of  activities  during  the  twelve 
months  period  ending  May  31,  1957,  follows: 

Administrative 

A new  classification  of  all  employees  was  com- 
pleted which  resulted  in  increases  for  most  of  the 
employees.  Just  recently  98%  of  all  hourly  employees 
who  work  the  year  around  have  been  transferred  to 
a salary  status. 


The  issuing  of  certain  types  of  licenses  and  permits 
was  transferred  to  the  regional  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  suggestion  of  the  methods  analyst.  Per- 
sonnel matters  are  now  being  handled  by  a staff 
personnel  officer. 

An  intensified  program  of  training  was  inaugurated 
for  division  heads,  including  those  in  the  field  offices, 
protection  service  and  hatcheries. 

New  methods  and  forms  have  been  adopted  and 
put  into  operation  which  will  provide  a complete, 
current  and  accurate  picture  of  field  and  hatchery 
operations  and  better  control  of  Commission  activities. 

Fish  Management  and  Research 

The  consigning  of  fish  for  stocking  public  waters 
was  transferred  to  this  division  under  the  direction 
of  a fish  stocking  manager  and  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a simplified  and  improved  stocking  file  system. 
Stocking  zones  for  each  hatchery  were  set  up  under 
which  it  is  planned  that  waters  will  be  stocked  with 
fish  from  the  nearest  hatchery.  This  already  has  re- 
sulted in  a financial  savings. 

Plantings  of  warm  water  fish  species  were  made 
only  where  biological  studies  disclosed  the  need  for 
stocking.  This  also  represented  considerable  savings. 

A coordinated  plan  for  stocking  federal  fish  was 
developed  between  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Fish  management  research  was  advanced  through 
bio-assay  studies,  testing  products  for  use  in  fish  man- 
agement work,  pre-reclamation  studies,  analysis  of 
creel  census  reports  and  studies  of  fish  populations 
by  electro-fishing  and  other  methods. 

The  new  research  building  at  Benner  Spring  was 
completed  and  to  a large  measure  equipped.  A new 
method  of  incubating  eggs  and  caring  for  sac  fry 
was  developed  that  it  is  hoped  will  reduce  the  labor 
needs  and  costs  of  this  operation.  Experiments  with 
diets,  branding,  hybrid  trout  and  labor  saving  devices 
were  continued. 

Cooperative  studies  with  the  Lake  Erie  Fish  Man- 
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j agement  Committee  on  the  sea  lamprey  and  the  Lake 
i Erie  fishery  were  stepped  up,  as  was  assistance  in 
the  program  of  distributing  Lake  Erie  fishes — small- 
' mouth  bass,  walleyes,  muskellunge  and  smelt — in  in- 
land waters. 

Investigations  and  surveys  in  the  field  were  in- 
' creased.  With  the  help  of  wardens  and  hatchery  per- 
' sonnel,  studies  on  the  fate  of  trout  following  plant- 
ings were  continued.  These  studies  were  implemented 
by  marking,  creel  censusing  and  electro-fishing. 

Hatchery  and  Distribution 

Fingerling  walleye  distribution  program  was  ex- 
panded. Prior  to  1956,  the  distribution  of  young  wall- 
; eye  was  limited  to  fry. 

Pellet  feeding  of  trout  was  initiated  at  the  hatcheries 
I with  satisfactory  results.  The  planned  expansion  of  this 
I program  will  substantially  lower  the  cost  of  trout 
; feeding. 

The  muskellunge  stocking  program  was  modified 
i to  the  extent  that  more  of  them  are  retained  in  the 
^ hatchery  for  a longer  period  of  time  and  planted  at 
a greater  size. 

The  construction  of  a garage  and  storage  building 
i at  the  Tionesta  Hatchery  was  completed,  along  with 
! improving  and  expanding  the  facilities  at  the  Lines- 
ville  Hatchery.  Sanitary  facilities  and  other  con- 
veniences were  installed  at  the  Fisherman’s  Paradise. 

Following  is  a summary  of  the  fish  stocked  in  the 
waters  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  period  June  I, 
1956  to  May  31,  1957: 


A pproximate 

Species 

Size  Number 

Brook  trout  . . . 

6 

to 

18" 

746,922 

Brown  trout  . . . 

6 

to 

28" 

1,138,438 

Rainbow  trout  . 

6 

to 

24" 

866,559 

Lake  trout  .... 

6 

to 

16" 

224 

Splake  

6 

to 

24" 

1,325 

Tiger  trout  .... 

18 

to 

26" 

150 

Smallmouth  bass . 

6 

to 

17" 

10,747 

Largemouth  bass 

6 

to 

17" 

18,548 

Walleye  

6 

to 

24" 

40,290 

Crappie  bass  . . . 

81/2 

to 

12" 

10,441 

Catfish  

51/2 

to 

16" 

165,982 

Bluegills 

1 

to 

10" 

61,355 

Yellow  perch  . . 

8 

to 

101/2 

" 6,195 

Muskellunge  . . . 

5 

to 

49" 

3,998 

Northern  pike  . . 

10 

to 

28" 

218 

Pickerel  

12 

to 

15" 

354 

Blue  pike  

16 

to 

18" 

50 

Smelt  

avg 

8" 

883 

NOVEMBER— 1957 


Species 

A pproximate 
Size 

Number 

Fry  and  fingerling 

Brook  trout  . . . . 

fingerling 

2,091,650 

Brown  trout  . . . 

fingerling 

862,450 

Rainbow  trout  . 

fingerling 

712,150 

Lake  trout  .... 

fingerling 

llM’^ 

Smallmouth  bass 

fingerling 

56,976 

Largemouth  bass 

fingerling 

135,826 

Walleye  

fry 

500,000 

Walleye  

fingerling 

131,448 

Eels  

elvers 

23,000 

Conservation  Education 

In  addition  to  a comprehensive  information  program 
that  attended  the  proposed  fishing  license  increase, 
Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  were  kept  informed  of  Com- 
mission activities  through  a series  of  news  releases 
during  the  year  to  the  press  and  radio,  and  an  in- 
creased program  of  appearances  by  staff  personnel 
before  sportsmen’s  groups. 

The  conversion  of  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  to  a 
bi-monthly  publication  due  to  limited  funds  was 
averted  by  marked  economies  that  were  effected  in 
its  publication. 

A new  slide  lecture  was  produced,  the  first  of  this 
type  of  “educational  tool”  in  several  years,  entitled, 
“Fishery  Manager  in  Pennsylvania.”  Copies  of  it  will 
shortly  be  placed  in  the  Commission’s  regional  offices. 


Another  addition  to  the  Commission's  conservation 
education  material  was  the  new  “Pennsylvania  Fishes" 
booklet  illustrating  and  describing  fifty-one  species  of 
fish  found  in  Commonwealth  waters. 

Land  and  Water  Acquisition 
The  activities  of  this  division  were  stepped  up  in 
anticipation  of  additional  earmarked  income  provided 
for  in  the  fishing  license  increase  enacted  by  the 
Legislature.  With  most  of  the  increase  earmarked  for 
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the  acquisition  of  water  areas  and  access  sites  and 
lake  sites,  upwards  of  fifty  properties  were  visited, 
investigated  and  placed  under  option  or  purchased 
during  the  1956-57  fiscal  year.  The  options  placed  on 
several  properties  were  allowed  to  lapse  when  it  was 
determined  they  were  unsuited  to  the  Commission’s 
needs.  Other  options  remain  in  effect,  while  the  prop- 
erties involved  in  still  others  were  in  different  stages 
of  the  process  of  acquisition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  purchase  and  title  transfers  of  nine  sites, 
however,  were  completed.  The  details  are  presented 
in  the  table  on  this  page. 

One  property  lease  was  consummated  on  Lake 


Parcel  or  Site  Intended  Use 


County 


A cres  Cost 


Sinking  Creek  .... 

. . . lake  site  

. . . Centre  

121.0 

$ 12,401.00 

Du<ch  Fork  

. . . lake  site  

. . . Washington  

....  588.8 

48,183.00 

Gouldsboro  Lake  . . 

. . . public  lake  

. . . Monroe  

....  324.2 

40,000.00 

Musser’s  Dam  .... 

. . . public  lake  

. . . Snyder  

143.1 

5,000.00 

Levittown  Lake  . . . 

. . . public  lake  

. . . Bucks  

30.7 

1.00 

Kennerdell  

. . . Allegheny  River  access  . 

. . . Venango  

2.0 

900.00 

Huntsdale 

...hatchery  addition*  

. . .Cumberland 

1.0 

2,700.00 

Miller  Pond 

. . . access  area  

. . . Wayne  

7.3 

500.00 

White  Oak  Pond  . . 

. . . access  area  

. . . Wayne  

4.7 

1,180.00 

1,223.  $110,865.00 

* This  was  the  purchase  of  a private  interior  holding  at  the  station. 


Lorraine  in  Wayne  County,  which  opened  this  65-acre 
lake  to  public  fishing. 

Engineering 

Lake  construction  constitutes  the  most  extensive 
activity  of  the  Engineering  Division.  Within  the  1956- 
57  fiscal  year.  Lake  Somerset,  253  acres,  in  Somerset 
County  was  completed;  Lower  Woods  Pond,  92  acres, 
in  Wayne  County  was  completed;  Dutch  Fork  Lake. 
93  acres,  in  Washington  County  was  started. 


Other  construction  saw  the  completion  of  the  Benner 
Spring  Research  Station,  near  Bellefonte,  and  a mul- 
tiple-use building  at  the  Tionesta  Station.  Preliminary 
engineering  attending  the  hoped  for  moving  of  the  Erie 
Station  to  Presque  Isle  was  completed. 

Preliminary  engineering  surveys  were  done  on  pro- 
posed lake  sites  in  Northampton,  Jefferson,  Chester, 
Lancaster,  Crawford  and  Centre  Counties.  The  North- 
ampton and  Jefferson  County  sites  were  shown  to  be 
not  feasible. 

Final  determinations  on  the  proposed  sites  in 
Chester,  Lancaster  and  Crawford  Counties  are  still 
pending.  The  Centre  County  site  on  Sinking  Creek 
proved  out  on  survey  and  plans  for  a lake  building 
project  there  are  being  drawn  up. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  fifty-six  other  sites,  includ- 
ing several  potential  access  areas  on  rivers  were  visited 
and  sight-surveyed.  Of  these,  twenty-two  have  been 
scheduled  for  further  investigation  and  preliminary  en- 
gineering surveys. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  TO  THE  FISH  FUND 

RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  I,  1956  TO  MAY  31,  1957 

TOTAL-  $ 2,186,220.08 


RESIDENT  Fishing  licenses 

$ 1,720,905.91 
78  71  % 


MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE ' 

INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS $ I 2,49  6 . 2 4 - . 57  •/. 

sale  of  UNSERVICEABLE  PROPERTY  - $ 1,975.22-  097o 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  RESTOCKING  STREAMS  S I 7,  63  9 5 0 - 8 I % 

sale  of  publications-  - - Sll.876  86  5 4 % 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS 1,138.99-  0 5% 

REFUND  OF  E X P E N 0 1 T UR  E S - NOT  CREDITED $ 1,734.50-  09% 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 


FINES  — 

FISH  LAW  FINES J 2 0, 6 6 8 . 0 0 - 9 5 % 

MOTORBOAT  FINES $ 2 , 9 2 0 . 00  - . I 3 % 

MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES $ 1 2,4  40.  00-.57% - 

special  eel  LICENSES 3 7. 00. 01% 

LAKE  ERIE  LICENSES 8 3 , 4 I 8 . 0 0 - . I 5 % 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY  LICENSES 8 4, 7 4 0 0 0 - . 2 2 7o 

FEE  FISHING  lake  LICENSES $ 4,2  7 5 0 0-.l9% 

TOURIST  FISHING  LICENSES 

NON-RESIDENT  LICENSES $90,960.80-4.16% 

NON-RESIDENT  FISHING  LICENSES $ 8 7,946.15-  4.02% 

NON-RESIDENT  TROUT  STAMPS $ 3 , 0 I 4 . 6 5 - • . I 4 % 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 

HOW  THE  FISHERMAN'S  DOLLAR  WAS  SPENT 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  JUNE  I,  1956  TO  MAY  31,  1957 

TOTAL-1  2,189,152.42 

SPENT  by  FISH  COMMISSION  SPENT  BY  OTHER  STATE  DEPT'S. 


CONSERVATION  EDUCATION  DIVISION 


EKTNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYiyANIA  ltSir>£OI 


EMBER,  1957 
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Christmas  At  Plum  Pudding  Lake 
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By  BETTYE  BREESER  | 
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Grandfather  Bass  was  troubled!  It  was  Christmas 
time  at  Plum  Pudding  Lake  and  all  the  elders  of  flip- 
perland  were  concerned  about  the  delinquency  prob- 
lem of  the  juvenile  fish. 


The  P.T.A.  of  the  schools  had  explored  every  angle 
of  their  young  charges’  conduct,  and  things  were  get-  ” 
ting  worse  instead  of  better.  All  the  rules  of  safety 
were  being  ignored  by  the  coming  generation  and 
something  had  to  be  done.  Swimming  tests,  classes  in 
good  grooming  and  even  lectures  on  proper  diet  had 
been  to  no  avail.  Recklessly  the  finnies  turned  a deaf 
giU  to  warnings  of  fish  hooks  and  fancy  lures,  and  by 
the  thousands  the  youngsters  were  being  hauled  on 
lines  from  the  lake. 

“We’ll  make  this  a Christmas  to  remember,”  said 
Grandfather  Bass  as  he  addressed  a group  of  veteran 
swimmers  at  a meeting  of  the  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  WELFARE  OF  UNDERWATER  CITIZENS. 

“A  special  celebration  for  Christmas  must  be  planned!” 
he  said  as  he  named  all  the  important  fish  of  the  lake 
as  chairmen. 

For  weeks  things  churned  in  Plum  Pudding  Lake. 
Polly  Perch  decorated  a fisherman’s  boot  she  had 
found  in  the  mud  with  tiny  shells  and  alder  cones. 
Into  the  boot  went  food  of  all  description  for  the 
coming  feast. 

Lures,  bobbers,  lines,  silver  foil,  cigarette  wrappers, 
cigar  bands  and  even  safety  pins  were  salvaged  by  the 
A.W.U.C.  members  and  placed  on  Thomas  Turtle’s 
back.  Kenneth  Kingfisher  did  the  decorating,  and  flew  > 
back  and  forth  from  Tommy’s  floating  shelf  to  a near-  j 
by  spruce  tree  many  times.  The  fish  were  excited  about  | 
their  holiday  plans,  and  as  days  passed  the  little  spruce  | 
tree  became  a thing  of  unusual  beauty  along  the  j 
water’s  edge.  ; 

The  younger  generation  eyed  the  preparations  with  f 
mild  interest.  They  had  heard  of  Christmas  from  their 
parents,  but  never  before  had  the  day  meant  anything 
more  than  a few  extra  tidbits  served  on  a curled  leaf 
under  a rocky  nook. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  celebration  two  | 
days  before  Christmas — and  Grandfather  Bass  was  j 
happy.  Bernard  Blue  GiU  was  to  lead  the  singing, 
Clara  Crappie  would  tell  the  safety  story  and  PoUy 
Perch  and  her  committee  would  serve  the  food  from  : 
the  Christmas  boot. 

Across  the  sky  great  layers  of  grey  clouds  banked,  I? 
and  chill  winds  started  to  ripple  Plum  Pudding  Lake.  ; 
Kenneth  Kingfisher  had  fastened  the  ornaments  well 
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and  they  swayed  and  clicked  on  the  pretty  spruce  tree. 
By  Christmas  Eve  the  air  was  cold,  and  all  the  fish 
snuggled  down  in  the  mud  for  a good  night’s  rest 
before  the  big  day.  Grandfather  Bass  awoke  early,  for 
he  was  excited  and  full  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  “Merry 
Christmas,  Merry  Christmas,”  he  shouted,  as  he  flipped 
his  way  through  the  water. 

Across  the  wide  expanse  of  Plum  Pudding  Lake  a 
thin  glassy  layer  of  ice  had  formed  in  the  night,  and 
when  Grandfather  Bass  popped  up  to  look  at  the 
community  tree  he  bumped  his  nose  and  put  a dent 
in  seven  of  his  ancient  scales.  Other  members  tried 
too,  but  they  bounced  back  with  a thump  and  Christ- 
mas Day  in  the  lake  had  all  the  earmarks  of  being 
a failure! 


the  water  was  filled  with  tiny  icy  chips,  and  all  the 
fish  of  Plum  Pudding  Lake  were  able  to  see  their  tree. 
Miniature  crystals  bedecked  the  needles,  and  the  early 
morning  sunshine  made  them  look  like  great  strings 
of  jewels  on  the  spruce  tree. 

“Thank  You- — Thank  You  Billy  Beaver,”  shouted 
the  A.W.U.C.  members  together,  “You  are  the  Santa 
Claus  of  Plum  Pudding  Lake!”  All  the  youngsters 
joined  the  older  fish  in  singing  “Fish  Christmas,”  a 
new  and  novel  number  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Bernard  B.  G. 

Icy  branches  overhead  clicked  in  time  to  the  chorus, 
and  the  wind  through  the  needles  made  the  back- 
ground music  for  the  fun.  Clara  Crappie’s  safety  story 
was  about  a saucy  deer  who  wouldn’t  heed  his  mother’s 


From  under  a log  the  youngsters  eyed  their  elders’ 
phght.  Whether  to  laugh  or  not  was  soon  decided  when 
Butch  Blue  GiU,  the  most  reckless  bait-eater  of  them 
all  said,  “Let’s  ask  Billy  Beaver  to  help!” 

In  a great  parade  of  shining  fins  the  school  of 
flippers  swam  to  Billy  Beaver’s  hut  at  the  far  end  of 
the  lake.  Lapping  water  nudged  the  shoreline,  and 
through  the  opening  Butch  Blue  Gill  and  his  friends 
sang  a Christmas  song.  Sleepily  the  beaver  poked  a 
half  open  eye  at  the  fish,  and  said  “Merry  Christmas 
to  all  of  you!” 

One  by  one  the  young  swimmers  explained  what 
had  happened  in  Plum  Pudding  Lake,  and  how  dis- 
appointed all  the  A.W.U.C.  members  were  that  they 
couldn’t  celebrate  Christmas.  In  a flash  Billy  Beaver 
was  in  the  water,  thrashing  his  flat  wide  tail  in  all 
directions.  All  around  the  decorated  tree  he  circled, 
thumping  and  swinging  his  tail  on  the  icy  skim.  Soon 


warning  about  men  who  roamed  the  woods  with  guns. 
When  she  finished,  all  the  little  flippers  promised  that 
they  would  always  celebrate  Christmas  together,  and 
be  very  careful  to  stay  away  from  hooks  and  bait  on 
fishermen’s  lines. 

By  noon  the  feast  was  set,  and  PoUy  Perch  and  her 
committee  served  the  food  from  the  decorated  boot. 
All  the  finnies  ate  until  their  scaley  sides  bulged  and 
they  were  very  full  and  happy.  Around  and  around  the 
A.W.U.C.  tree  they  swam,  singing: 

“Fish  hooks — fish  hooks,  they’re  not  for  me — 
We’ll  always  stay  near  our  own  Christmas  tree.” 
And,  believe  it  or  not,  there  are  no  more  juvenile 
delinquency  problems  in  Plum  Pudding  Lake  since 
that  Christmas  celebration  given  by  the  A.W.U.C. 
members.  Have  you  tried  fishing  there  lately? 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
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Warden  Hoiioreil  For  Six  Years  Service 


Thomas  B.  Karper,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Warden,  standing  at  left  above,  accepts 
plaque  honoring  him  for  six  years  service  to  the  Montgomery-Philadelphia 
counties  area  and  a perfect  safety  record.  Plaque  was  presented  jointly  by  Port 
Indian  Civic  and  Boating  Association,  Port  Indian  Ski  Club,  Penguin  Club  and 
Norristown  Boat  Club  at  a dinner  in  his  honor  at  Bungalow  Inn.  Presenting  the 
award  is  George  Hill,  president  of  Civic  and  Boating  Association.  Seated  from  left 
are  Mrs.  Karper  and  Mrs.  Hill.  Testimonial  preceded  Warden  Karper’s  transfer 
to  Cumberland  County. 

Norristown  Times  Herald  Photo 
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, CAN  FISH  HEAR?  It  is  an  interesting  question  and 
:'one  of  considerable  importance  to  anglers,  but  because 
of  the  absence  in  fish  of  ears  of  the  human  or  animal 
htype  and  the  vast  difference  between  sound  in  the  air 
rjand  sound  under  water,  it  is  a controversial  and  com- 
plex one,  full  of  apparent  contradictions  and  marked 
I by  a startling  lack  of  real  knowledge. 

For  a long  time  it  was  generally  supposed  that  fish 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  deaf.  Then  various 
' anecdotes  and  experiments  occurred  which  began  to 
elucidate  the  question,  and  in  recent  times  there  have 
t been  many  accurate  scientific  tests  on  the  hearing  of 
r fishes  of  all  kinds.  The  classic  example  of  the  incon- 
: elusive  type  of  early  experiment  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk  who  kept  trout  in  a pool  at  Krems,  in 
t Austria.  He  had  the  notion  of  ringing  a dinner-bell 
whenever  he  fed  them.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  he  had  only  to  swing  his  bell  a few  times,  and 


small  projection  on  the  sacculus  (the  sac-like  region 
surrounding  the  spiral  cochlea  when  it  is  present,  as 
in  human  beings  and  animals)  called  the  lagena,  which 
appears  to  be  a far  less  delicate  piece  of  mechanism. 
This  fact  seemed  to  indicate  that,  after  all,  fish  cannot 
hear.  But  missing  cochlea  apart,  experiments  have 
proved  that  fish  can  hear,  and  hear  well,  so  we  must 
conclude  that  the  lagena  has  as  its  function  the  actual 
registering  of  sounds  on  the  brain. 

The  ears  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  although  conform- 
ing to  that  pattern,  vary  considerably.  The  simplest 
type  of  ear  occurs  in  the  hagfish,  where  a semi-circular 
canal  has  a swelling  at  both  ends  which  contain  a 
jelly-like  substance  connected  by  fine  hairs  through 
sense  cells  and  nerve  fibres  direct  to  the  brain.  Hear- 
ing is  effected  by  oscillation  of  the  jelly,  which  in  turn 
moves  the  hairs  and  sends  messages  to  the  brain.  In 
lampreys  there  is  an  additional  canal  set  at  right-angles 


CAN  FISH  HEAR? 


By  DAVID  GUNSTON 
Hampshire/  England 


1 the  fish  would  collect  for  their  food.  Then  one  day 
someone  tried  the  trick  without  using  a bell,  merely 
swinging  his  arm  up  and  down.  The  fish  came  just 
the  same;  it  was  the  sight,  and  not  the  sound,  that 
had  attracted  them. 

Sounds,  to  most  fish,  must  be  vibrations  in  the 
I water,  not  vibrations  in  the  air,  which  is  what  we  our- 
! selves  hear.  Not  many  fish  can  hear  aerial  sounds  to 
any  extent  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  some  vibra- 
tion through  the  ground  into  the  water.  Fish  have  no 
external  ears,  and,  unlike  human  beings,  no  middle 
ears.  They  possess  only  the  sensitive  inner  ear,  em- 
bedded in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  This  leaves  them 
under  no  disadvantage,  however,  for  human  ears  are 
designed  to  catch  sounds  from  the  air  and  the  actual 
hearing  mechanism  is  the  delicate  inner  ear,  a capsule 
surrounded  by  bone  and  filled  with  liquid.  In  the 
water,  which  is  a far  better  conductor  of  sound  waves 
than  the  air,  the  fish  needs  neither  outer,  visible  ear, 
nor  middle  ear  to  transport  the  sounds.  It  needs  only 
a simpler  inner  ear,  without  the  liquid,  for  it  is  already 
in  that  transmitting  liquid,  the  water. 

But  in  human  beings,  the  ultimate  organ  for  turning 
actual  heard  sounds  into  nerve  impulses,  the  spiral 
cochlea,  is  altogether  missing  in  fish.  All  it  has  is  a 


to  the  original  one,  and  with  swellings  only  at  one  end. 
This  gives  a better  sense  of  movement  and  balance, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  other  function  of  ears.  In 
the  cartilaginous  fishes  there  is  a third  canal  covering 
the  remaining  place  of  space,  and  the  more  highly 
developed  fish  have  minute  grains  of  chalk,  or  otoliths, 
suspended  in  the  jelly  to  make  it  even  more  sensitive. 
There  are  also  some  variations  in  the  way  the  ears  are 
connected  to  the  external  surface  of  the  fish.  Some 
lead  through  ducts  direct  to  the  water,  others  to  the 
swim  bladder.  In  the  latter  cases,  vibrations  in  the 
water  are  picked  up  by  the  swim  bladder  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  ears. 

Even  when  it  became  obvious  that  fish  could  detect 
what  we  call  sounds,  some  objectors  put  forward  the 
explanation  that  such  noises  as  tapping  on  a fish  tank, 
or  making  a vibratory  sound  close  to  the  water,  were 
not  really  ‘heard’  by  the  fish,  but  registered  through  the 
skin  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  can  ‘hear’  the 
sound  when  we  place  a hand  on  a piano  being  played. 

But  the  experiments  of  Professor  J.  P.  Frolov  pro\ed 
beyond  any  doubt  the  hearing  capacities  of  fish.  De- 
fining hearing  in  fish  as  “any  disturbance  that  produces 
hearing  in  the  human  ear  which  calls  forth  response  in 
fish  if  it  acts  through  the  ear  and  not  simply  through 
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the  skin  or  some  other  organ,”  he  placed  a telephone 
inside  a small  balloon,  submerged  it  in  water  and 
directed  sounds  of  varying  pitch  at  goldfish.  He  found 
that  normal  goldfish  responded  to  all  vibrations  from 
43  to  2,752  per  second.  Human  hearing  is  roughly 
from  30  to  30,000  vibrations  per  second,  with  middle 
C at  256.  By  tethering  the  fish  with  an  electric  wire 
loosely  fastened  so  that  they  could  swim  easily,  the 
telephone  sound  was  emitted  and  a weak  electric  shock 
given  to  the  tethered  fish  simultaneously.  They  reacted 
with  violent  movement  in  the  water.  After  some  forty 
tests,  the  shock  was  omitted  and  the  fish  responded  as 
before  to  the  telephone  sound. 

Other  tests  have  shown  that  fish  can  be  trained  to 
come  for  food,  or  to  move  from  one  tank  to  another  to 
get  food,  by  making  noises  close  by  overhead.  Tin 
whistles,  organ  pipes,  guitar  strings  and  tuning  forks 
have  all  been  used  in  this  way  with  marked  success, 
often  as  few  as  five  or  six  trials  only  being  needed  to 
make  the  fish  understand.  Minnows  have  actually  been 
trained  to  react  to  two  different  sounds  by  feeding 
them  when  one  is  made  and  hitting  them  gently  when 
they  hear  the  other.  Killifish  responded  to  frequencies 
of  only  96  when  a viol  string  was  stretched  across  its 
aquarium.  Other  fish  have  been  recorded  as  respond- 
ing to  much  higher  sound  frequencies,  the  minnow 
7,000  vibrations  per  second,  and  the  catfish,  13,000. 
Frank  Lane  records  meeting  a lady  who  stated  that 
her  two  pet  carp  actually  “danced  up  and  down”  when 
dance  music  came  over  the  radio  near  their  aquarium. 

The  subsequent  work  of  the  two  German  investiga- 
tors at  the  University  of  Munich,  von  Fritsch  and 
Stetter,  has  shown  that  fish  hearing  is  even  better 
than  was  originally  supposed.  Minnows  were  blinded 
and  when  fed  taught  to  associate  the  appearance  of 
food  with  a low  sound  made  by  a whistle  or  a tuning- 
fork.  After  12  or  15  times  a reaction  was  obtained, 
and  the  fish  could  actually  hear  sounds  made  200  feet 
away.  A man  diving  into  a larger  aquarium  alongside 


that  containing  the  minnows  could  not  hear  the  sounds 
any  better  than  they  obviously  did.  The  range  of 
sounds  heard  was  proved  to  be  quite  great,  and  the 
experimenters  showed  that  sounds  much  higher  or 
lower  could  also  be  heard,  as  well  as  sounds  only  very 
slightly  different  in  pitch,  provided  food-reactions  were 
set  up  by  practice.  Some  fish  were  even  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a note  and  its  minor  third. 

So  therefore  we  have  quite  definite  proof  that  a 
number  of  kinds  of  fish,  among  them  minnows,  gold- 
fish, eels,  catfish  and  weakfish  do  hear,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  tunny,  tarpon,  pike 
and  many  larger  fish  also  hear  likewise.  Only  the 
sharks  and  rays  hear  less  well,  it  appears.  Fish  in 
shallower  waters  hear  as  a means  of  avoiding  approach- 
ing danger,  and  those  in  the  deep  sea — well,  the  ocean 
has  now  been  proved  to  be  a noisy  not  a silent  place, 
and  if  its  denizens  make  sounds  as  they  quite  definitely 
do,  nature  obviously  means  them  to  be  heard. 

The  moral  for  anglers  is,  of  course,  to  treat  all  fish 
as  creatures  with  quite  good  hearing,  especially  in 
shallower  waters.  A noisy  approach  on  a river  bank 
will  scare  off  likely  fish,  and  undue  noise  at  any  time 
when  angling  is  best  avoided.  Salmon  will  sometimes 
leap  into  the  air  if  one  smartly  claps  one’s  hand  on 
approaching  a pool.  If  one  noisily  plucks  a fly  from 
the  water  before  a new  cast  it  may  well  frighten  trout 
and  prevent  them  rising  for  quite  a distance.  Incident- 
ally, minnows  can  hear  better  than  trout,  so  don’t 
even  scare  smaller  fish.  Trout  are  themselves  scared 
when  they  see  minnows  alarmed,  as  they  seem  to 
realize  they  do  not  hear  as  well  and  danger  must  be 
imminent. 
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A Shopper’s  Christmas  Story 

By  DON  SHINER 

( Photographs  by  the  Author) 


Christmas  was  but  a day  away.  A few  shopping 
hours  remained  as  I drove  hurriedly  down  the  high- 
way, headlights  lighting  the  soft  flakes  of  snow  that 
drifted  lazily  from  the  darkened  sky.  Little  groups  of 
carolers  stood  on  street  corners  with  homes  a maze  of 
colored  lights  and  decorated  trees  in  the  background. 
Youngsters,  bundled  in  woolens,  were  sleigh  riding  in 
the  streets  while  men  and  older  boys  shoveled  side- 
walks and  driveways.  The  Yuletide  season  was  felt 
everywhere. 

Presently  I pulled  over  to  the  curb  and  stopped  in 
front  of  a sporting  goods  store  with  the  intentions  of 
buying  a gift  for  a friend  who,  through  haste,  was 
overlooked  when  the  Christmas  list  was  made  out.  The 
store  windows  were  decorated  brightly,  displaying 
dozens  of  special  things  for  the  outdoors.  Inside  the 
store  hummed  with  activity  from  late  shoppers  peering 
1 over  shelves  and  counters  for  suitable  gifts.  The  large 
crowd  gave  me  ample  time  to  browse  over  the 
merchandise  and  watch  others  shopping  for  the 
' Holidays. 

I watched  a young  man  holding  a boy  in  his  arms. 
: He  talked  softly  to  the  small  boy  and  pointed  his 
finger  to  a child’s  life  preserver.  The  little  boy’s  eyes 
were  bright  and  sparkling  and,  though  far  too  young 
to  know  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  he  sensed  some- 
thing wonderful  was  about  to  happen. 


i Dad  was  explaining  about  life-jackets  and  all  about 
i fishing  to  the  little  boy. 

i; 

I 
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“Which  one  shall  I buy  for  Dad,”  was  the  thought  of 
this  small  boy. 


At  another  counter  a boy,  barely  12  years  old,  was 
thoughtfully  studying  a display  of  shiny  spoons  and 
spinners.  “Which  one  shall  I buy  for  dad,”  was  the 
expression  written  across  his  inquisitive  face.  Tapping 
two  quarters  on  the  plate  glass  top,  it  was  obvious  he 
was  trying  to  make  a wise  choice.  He  grinned  broadly 
while  picking  a bright  colored  spinner  and  waited  for 
the  clerk  to  take  his  money. 


Display  cards  hung  from  long  wires  strung  close  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  store,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
morning’s  laundry  hung  to  dry.  A man  stood  beneath 
the  row  of  cards  reaching  upward  to  one  then  turning 
to  another  and  finally  selecting  a card  of  spinning 
lures.  I watched  him  pick  three  or  four  from  the  card. 
His  face  lit  with  a satisfied  expression  which  seemed 
to  say,  “Here’s  a set  of  lures  that  will  please  Joe  and 
catch  plenty  of  trout  for  him  in  the  spring.” 
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An  elderly  shopper  at  the  far  end  of  the  store  examined 
the  willow  creels.  Some  youngster  was  probably  going 
to  find  this  wonderful  present  under  the  tree  Christmas 
morning. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  store  a gentle  elderly  man 
stood  examining  a row  of  willow  creels.  He  tried  the 
lid  on  each  one,  working  them  carefully  to  see  which 
had  the  smoothest,  strongest  hinge  and  which  was  con- 
structed the  best.  Youngsters  were  probably  going  to 
find  those  handsome  creels  beneath  their  trees  Christ- 
mas morning  and  handle  them  happily  while  dreaming 
of  fishing  in  the  mill  pond  next  summer.  My  eyes 
passed  from  this  Christmas  shopper  and  I scanned  the 


A young  man  dressed  in  an  athletic  jacket  checked  over 
a group  of  rods.  You  could  tell  by  his  actions  that  he 
wanted  a good  rod  for  someone  close  to  him. 


crowd,  focusing  momentarily  on  a boy,  aged  beyond  i I 
his  teens,  standing  beside  a lazy-susan  display  of  rods.  I 
He  was  dressed  in  blue  trousers  and  athletic  jacket  ; II 
with  the  emblem  “Champ”  sewed  above  the  front  i 
pocket.  He  inspected  numerous  rods,  picked  one  made  || 
of  glass  and  held  it  outright  as  he  sighted  and  re-  ^l| 
volved  it  in  his  hands.  You  could  tell  he  wanted  a | 
good  rod  for  someone  very  close  to  him.  Perhaps  it  f, 
was  for  his  brother  or  an  uncle.  | 

A lady  and  her  son  stood  a few  feet  away  from  the  r 
young  man,  the  two  holding  a conference  beside  a ; b 
counter  of  tackle  boxes  and  bass  lures.  I overheard  | 
the  little  boy  saying,  “Mom,  I gotta  have  one  of  these  ■ I 
plugs.  I forgot  to  mention  it  in  my  list,  so  buy  one  now  I 
for  me.  I’d  like  this  frog-colored  one.” 

Near  the  main  counter  of  the  store  I became  inter- 
ested in  watching  two  other  shoppers.  One  leaned  j 


“I  forgot  to  list  one  of  these  on  my  Christmas  list,  so 
Mom  buy  this  frog-colored  plug  for  me  now!” 

heavily  on  the  counter  beneath  a huge  wreath  of  trail- 
ing pine  while  a clerk  scribbled  in  a pad.  A button, 
plainly  printed  with  a picture  of  the  Keystone  and  a 
series  of  numbers,  lay  on  the  counter.  It  was  a fishing 
license  for  the  new  year.  Perhaps  it  was  his  present  in 
preparation  for  the  w’>^ter  ice-fishing  season.  The 
second  man  with  arms  overflowing  with  tackle  stood 
nearby.  All  the  items  he  held  were  intended  gifts  for 
those  dear  to  him.  A creel,  boat  cushion,  casting  rod, 
minnow  trap,  cap  and  a big  three-cell  flashlight  were 
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At  the  main  counter  of  the  store  I watched  a man 
buying  his  new  year’s  fishing  license.  He  probably  ex- 
pected to  do  some  ice-fishing. 


some  of  the  items  held  in  his  arms.  He  appeared 
puzzled  as  if  still  another  gift  was  needed.  But  those 
he  had  were  obviously  going  to  make  some  folks  very 
happy  Christmas  day. 


Another  shopper  had  his  arms  loaded  with  intended 
Christmas  gifts.  He  knew  fishing  tackle  would  make 
his  family  happy. 


There  were  a dozen  other  shoppers  in  the  store  all 
eagerly  looking  and  buying  fishing,  hunting  and  camp- 
ing gear.  Some  examined  new  models  of  outboards, 
others  were  handling  reels,  archery  sets  and  electric 


trains.  Three  or  four  men  stood  beside  the  gun  counter 
and  handled  shot  guns  and  small  caliber  rifles.  Base- 
balls, camp  stoves,  tents,  spinning  rods,  tackle  boxes, 
trout  flies,  crow  calls,  lanterns,  boots  and  dozens  of 


What  a wonderful  gift  this  outboard  would  make!  W rap 
it  up  and  let  me  take  it  now! 


Other  items  were  being  purchased  as  gifts. 

I spent  nearly  an  hour  wandering  about  in  the 
large  store  watching  the  shoppers.  1 eased  my  minia- 
ture camera  into  focus  and  shot  pictures  of  them  with 
the  available  light  in  the  store.  They  were  unaware  of 


The  Christmas  shoppers  were  examining  and  buying  all 
sorts  of  tackle.  This  lake  trout  trolling  reel  held  a great 
deal  of  interest  to  this  shopper. 
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This  fellow  searched  hard  and  long  for  the  right  shade 
of  hackles.  Perhaps  he  was  tying  a box  of  dry  flies  as  a 
gift  for  someone. 

being  photographed.  The  faint  audible  click  of  the 
shutter  was  muffled  amid  the  sounds  of  excited  voices. 
As  each  paid  for  his  purchase  the  clerk  bid  him  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  he  went  on  his  way  from  the 
store.  All  seemed  happy  and  excited  for  they  knew 
their  gifts  would  bring  untold  pleasure  to  loved  ones. 
They  were  re-enacting  the  scene  that  took  place  nearly 
2000  years  ago  when  shepherds  followed  a bright  star 
in  the  heavens  and  brought  gifts  to  the  Christ  Child 
lying  in  a manger.  The  wonderful  custom  has  endured 


One  more  thing  ...  let  me  have  one  of  these  fancy 
spinners.  I’ll  just  keep  it  until  next  season. 


all  these  years! 

The  clerk  then  nodded  toward  me,  signaling  that  I 
was  next  in  line.  I decided  upon  a book  on  trout 
fishing,  paid  him  the  required  sum  of  money,  then 
turned  and  went  outside  in  the  snow.  Sleigh  bells  tin- 
gled as  I closed  the  door  and  walked  toward  my  car. 
The  happy  faces  and  laughter  of  the  shoppers  mingled 
in  my  thoughts  and  they  seemed  to  say  that  Christmas 
would  come  to  every  Pennsylvania  Angler! 


Thoughts  By  The  Way 


Do  the  costly  things  bring  joy  in  life. 

And  drive  out  from  our  heart  all  pain  and  strife? 
Must  you  seek  contentment  in  some  far-off  land. 
Or  mingle  with  those  on  some  distant  strand? 
Methinks  there  is  joy  in  the  laughing  brook. 

As  it  wends  its  way  into  each  tiny  nook. 

If  you  must  visit  the  Emerald  Isle, 

To  search  for  scenery  that  is  worth  while. 

Go  view  from  your  window  the  setting  sun 
When  night  shadows  gather  and  day  is  done. 

Or  view  the  green  forests,  the  glamorous  trees. 
The  birds,  and  flowers,  and  humming  bees. 


There  is  music,  too,  in  the  pattering  rain. 

As  it  beats  upon  your  windowpane. 

There’s  a sense  of  warmth  ’round  your  family  hearth, 
When  the  howling  winds  sweep  over  the  earth. 

Just  to  be  at  home  there  is  rest  and  peace. 

It’s  a sheltering  rock  and  your  worries  cease. 

In  this  simple  life  there  are  joys  untold. 

Which  cannot  be  bought  with  silver  and  gold. 

Be  content  with  that  which  you  find  on  your  way. 
Your  work,  your  friends  that  you  meet  each  day. 

And  there’s  fullness  of  joy  all  along  the  way 
If  with  others  you  share  the  delights  of  the  day. 

— Anonymous. 
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They’re  Taking  Them  Out  at  Williamsport 

Fishing  in  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
5 River  has  improved  in  the  past  several  years,  and 
: many  local  fishermen  are  turning  down  the  opportunity 
( to  go  bass  fishing  in  the  North  Branch.  On  several 
occasions  I have  learned  that  as  many  as  65  to  105 
persons  were  enjoying  angling  at  Williamsport,  be- 
tween Market  and  Maynard  St.  bridges.  One  fisher- 
< man  told  me  during  September  he  caught  and  re- 
* leased  over  fifty  bass,  ranging  from  four  to  ten  inches, 
j I can  account  for  at  least  twenty  of  them  which  I 
; saw  him  catch. 

I — Raymond  L.  Schroll,  Jr.,  Warden, 

: Lycoming  County 

Choosy!  Those  Meshoppen  Fellows 

The  natives  of  this  area  who  know  how,  when, 
where  and  the  kind  of  lures  to  use  when  fishing  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  have  been 
catching  some  very  nice  smallmouth  bass  and  walleye 
during  the  month  of  October.  I have  checked  several 
20  and  21 -inch  smallmouth  bass  which  weighed  be- 
tween five  and  six  pounds.  The  fellows  in  the  Meshop- 
pen area  have  been  releasing  15  and  16-inch  bass, 
too  small. 

— Stephen  A.  Shabbick,  Warden, 

Wyoming  County 

If  Not  One  Thing  It’s  the  Other 

General  fishing  pressure  in  the  area  has  tapered 
off  except  for  the  hardy  individuals  who  like  to  fish 
for  species  of  the  pike  family,  and  it  seems  that  it  is 
paying  off,  as  muskellunge  are  being  taken  regularly 
in  the  Presque  Isle  Bay  area.  When  they  tire  of  this 
sport  they  usually  come  home  with  a creel  of  yellow 
perch  which  are  quite  numerous. 

— Harold  L.  Solomon,  Warden, 

Erie  County 

Good  Public  Relations — We’d  Say 

The  Pine  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Grand  Valley, 
Warren  County,  gave  a free  fish  fry  for  the  general 
public.  The  fish  were  deep  fried  in  two  huge  iron  ket- 
tles outdoors,  and  the  crowd  was  served  all  they  could 
eat,  along  with  home-made  cakes  and  pies.  This  social 
affair  did  a lot  to  make  friends  for  the  club. 

— Kenneth  G.  Corey,  Warden, 

Warren  County 


8000  Fish  Rescued  in  Dry  Ponds 

Approximately  8,000  fish  were  rescued  recently 
from  two  ponds  on  the  Lake  Ontelaunee  watershed 
along  Peter’s  Creek  by  volunteer  workers  under  Fish 
Warden  Norman  W.  Sickles. 

Sickles  said  that  the  fish  were  stranded  in  the  ponds 
which  went  dry  due  to  the  drought  lowering  the  level 
of  Lake  Ontelaunee  and  the  pond  water  draining  into 
the  lake.  Sickles,  using  rubber  suction  hose  supplied 
by  the  city  water  bureau,  siphoned  water  from  Peter’s 
Creek  into  one  of  the  ponds.  The  warden  said  he 
saved  the  fish  until  rain  filled  the  ponds. 

Sickles  directed  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Lees- 
port  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  residents  of  the  area  in 
netting  the  fish  from  one  pond.  Large-mouth  bass  and 
crappies,  carp,  sunfish  and  catfish  were  removed  from 
the  pond  and  placed  in  Lake  Ontelaunee;  Rieser’s 
Dam  at  West  Leesport;  the  Dauberville  Lake  and  the 
juvenile  pond  maintained  by  the  Blandon  Fire  Co. 


WHAT!  NO  PAPRIKA! 

Fishermen  who  desire  a mixed  catch  of  fish  should 
try  the  area  in  Lake  Erie  near  Northeast,  Pa.  A check 
of  the  catch  brought  in  by  three  fishermen  on  Sept. 
27,  1957,  showed  the  following  results:  2 walleyes 
— 7%  and  614  lbs. — 1 smallmouth  bass.  2 rock 
bass,  1 blue  channel  catfish,  1 yellow  channel  catfish, 
2 yellow  perch,  26  sheepshead.  The  total  weight  of 
this  catch  was  71  lbs. 

S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  Warden  Supervisor 
Northwest  Region 
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A TOWN  GANGS  UP 


“Sel  iss  ganunk!”  That’s  Pennsylvania  Dutch  for 
“That  is  enough.”  Certainly  not  the  entire  population 
of  Allentown,  in  Lehigh  County,  are  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  but  much  of  the  culture  and  temperament  of 
that  staid,  conservative  and  industrious  breed  of  early 
Americans  remains  with  the  modern  generation  of 
its  townfolk.  It  also  rubs  off  on  newcomers  to  this 
expanding  industrial  community,  which  is  the  seat  of 
a county  well  known  for  its  productive  farms.  So, 
when  any  situation  reaches  the  point  that  tries  the 
patience  of  those  “Dutchmen,”  jaws  tighten,  brows 
furrow  and  sleeves  get  rolled  up.  Those  actions  are 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  expletive  “Sel  iss 
ganunk.”  Result;  something  or  somebody  is  set  straight. 

It  happened  several  years  ago,  when  mid-town  traf- 
fic and  parking  threatened  to  strangle  the  community’s 
business  and  administration.  Businessmen,  public 
officials,  civic  clubs  and  other  citizens  groups 
marshalled  by  The  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  evolved 
a Park  and  Shop  program  that  not  only  virtually 
solved  their  problems,  but  one  which  is  serving  as  a 
model  for  metropolitan  communities  across  the  land 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  happened  again  two  years  ago  and  those  same 
forces,  joined  by  one  of  the  town’s  radio  stations, 
turned  attention  to  another  equally  vexing  problem — 
one  given  rise  by  a mushrooming  boating  activity  on 
the  portion  of  the  Lehigh  River  which  courses  through 
Allentown. 

For  a half  century,  the  Lehigh  River  served  as  a 
convenient  disposal  facility  to  a portion  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  and  for  numerous  communities  along 
its  course.  Pennsylvania’s  Pure  Streams  Act  changed 
all  that.  The  mines  were  obliged  to  settle  out  their 
coal  culm  and  sewage  disposal  plants  blossomed  in 
those  communities.  The  River  is  running  progressively 
cleaner. 

First  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  cleaner  river  were 
the  swimmers  and  the  canoeists.  Next  came  the  fisher- 
men. Then  the  motor  boats.  Then  the  trouble. 

First  public  recognition  of  the  problem  was  made 
through  Call-Chronicle  news  items  and  editorials.  As 
early  as  August  30,  1955  the  Chronicle  carried — 

“A  tip  of  the  editorial  hat  is  due  Fish  Warden 
Harvey  Neff,  who  has  filed  charges  of  ‘reckless 
handling’  against  operators  of  six  motor  boats  in 
recent  weeks. 


“Many  complaints  have  been  received  from  resi- 
dents of  Adams  and  Eve  Islands,  the  recreation 
commission,  life  guards  at  River  Front  Park  and 
others  irritated  by  the  alleged  reckless  operation 
of  boats.  Some  motor  boat  pilots  are  no  different 
than  some  users  of  the  highways.  They  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  cut  capers  without  due 
regard  for  the  hazards  and  nuisances  they  create. 

It  is  well  that  they  have  been  placed  on  notice 
that  the  Lehigh  River  is  no  water  speedway.” 

A subsequent  editorial,  in  part,  was  as  follows: 

“.  . . . there  is  real  danger  for  swimmers 

who  use  the  river.  Reckless  (motor  boat)  opera- 
tors are  not  only  public  menaces  but  often  ob- 
noxious pests  ....  There  have  been  instances 
where  swimmers  have  lost  arms  or  have  been 
knocked  unconscious  or  killed  by  head  blows 
from  motor  boat  propellers.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a death  or  crippling  accident 
on  the  Lehigh  River  to  bring  motor  boat  opera- 
tors to  their  senses.” 

Meanwhile,  radio  announcer  Vern  Craig  of  station 
WRAP  joined  in.  Following  is  an  excerpt  from  his 
script  in  one  of  his  early  campaign  programs: 

“Like  so  many  people  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  the 
Vern  Craig  family  decided  that  boating  would  be  a 
great  source  of  recreation.  Up  to  this  time,  only  Daddy 
engaged  in  the  activity,  and  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
infrequent  fishing  trips  to  Maine  and  Canada.  So  we 
purchased  a boat  and  motor  and  joined  the  Frick  Boat- 
ing Club  on  the  Lehigh  River  to  assure  dock  space. 
Last  Saturday  we  launched  our  craft  and  with  the 
whole  family  aboard,  took  off  on  the  maiden  voyage. 
We  had  visions  of  naught  but  enjoyment  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

“Instead  of  enjoyment,  the  next  fifteen  minutes  were 
a virtual  nightmare.  Speeding  boats,  passing  too  closely, 
threw  wakes  that  set  us  to  rocking  and  rolling.  We 
were  buzzed  by  water  skiers.  Swimmers  were  all  over 
the  river.  The  last  straw  was  those  crazy  kids  who 
dropped  from  the  railroad  trestle  as  we  passed  over. 
Their  object  as  we  learned  later  was  to  see  how  close 
to  our  boat  they  could  hit  the  water. 

“Back  at  the  dock  we  were  told  all  these  things  were 
common  practice  and  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
it.  A virtual  state  of  war  exists  down  there  between  the 
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It-**  » 

Three  miles  of  the  Lehigh  River  from  the  air  looking  north  from  the  Hamilton  Street  Bridge 
in  Allentown.  Points  described  in  the  text  and  the  “Allentown  Code”  are  as  follows:  1.  II.  S. 
Route  22  Bridge  in  Fullerton.  2.  Tilghman  Street  Bridge.  3.  Bathing  area  on  tip  of  Adams 
Island.  4.  Lehigh  River  Power  Boating  Club  on  Adams  Island  and  buoys  olf  club  and  cottages' 
docks.  5.  River  Front  Park  and  swimming  area.  6.  Eve’s  Island.  7.  Water  skiing  area  buoys. 
8.  Frick’s  Boat  Club.  9.  Hamilton  Street  Dam.  10.  Hamilton  Street  Bridge. 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle  photo. 


boat  clubs,  the  swimmers,  the  Park  Commission  and 
the  people  who  pull  up  to  river  front  park  and  drop 
their  boats  into  the  water  for  a day's  outing.  It  appears 
that  the  only  policing  on  the  river  is  done  by  the  fish 
warden,  and  while  he  does  occasionally  catch  up  with 
violators  of  the  boat  law,  he  is  playing  a lone  hand. 
And  much  stronger  medicine  is  needed. 

“Now  this  is  ridiculous.  Something  can  be  done 


about  it.  This  is  my  invitation  or  challenge  to  the  boat 
clubs,  the  recreation  comnussio?i  of  the  City  of  Allen- 
town, and  to  our  Fish  Warden  Harvey  Neff  and  Fish 
Co)nmissioner  Jack  Houser  to  get  their  heads  together 
before  someone  gets  killed.  The  Lehigh  River  is  a 
wonderful  asset  to  this  community . It  can  provide  rec- 
reation for  everyone — boaters,  swi turners  and  fisher- 
men— hut  there's  got  to  he  some  order  established. 
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That’s  all  I am  going  to  say  about  it  now,  but  be  as- 
sured that  this  microphone  is  going  to  be  used  until 
our  public  officials  bring  order  to  the  chaos  that  now 
exists  down  there.” 

What  happened  during  the  next  six  months  and  sub- 
sequently, was  neatly  wrapped  up  in  a news  item 
written  by  Jim  O’Donnell  of  the  Morning  Call  staff. 
Under  the  headline  “Lehigh  River  Boating  ‘Menace’ 
Is  Ended,”  O’Donnell  wrote  and  reported: 

“Years  ago  if  a man  owned  a boat  that  wasn’t 
powered  by  oars  his  name  was  Astor  or  Vanderbilt. 

“Today,  in  our  easy-payment  age,  the  ‘Call  Of  The 
Wild’  has  been  changed  to  the  ‘Call  Of  The  Water.’ 
“Ten  million  small  craft  are  churning  the  waters  of 
our  rivers,  inland  lakes,  bays  and  coastal  shore  lines. 
And  the  indication  is  the  number  of  boats  and  boaters 
in  America  will  increase  rapidly  in  the  next  few  years. 
Life  Magazine,  which  once  considered  boating  too 
specialized  to  appeal  to  mass  readership,  ran  an  8-page 
spread  on  boating  with  colored  pictures. 

“In  the  summer  of  1955  on  the  Lehigh  River  speed 
racing  hulls,  aquaplanes  and  outboards,  sent  boiling 
wakes  across  the  bows  of  canoes  and  row  boats.  Water 
skiers,  trying  to  hold  their  balance,  often  ended  up  in 
the  drink. 


John  Smicker,  Pres.,  and  O.  Kistler,  Mgr.  of  the  Frick 
Boat  Club,  operating  a Lehigh  River  Patrol  Boat. 

Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Photo. 


drove  from  the  middle  of  the  Lehigh  to  the  shoreline 
and  menaeed  life  and  property  with  their  heavy  wash. 
Fishermen  joined  in  the  general  complaint. 

“A  few  people  were  injured  and  there  were  some 
near  misses.  It  appeared  that  the  river  had  spawned  a 
new  class  of  ‘hot  rods.’ 


“Many  persons  felt  the  boatmen  had  become  a 
menace. 

“Then  an  editorial  in  the  Call-Chronicle  newspapers 
warned  that  either  the  ‘speed  boys’  had  to  stop  or  be 
policed.  It  started  some  boatmen  thinking.  Something 
had  to  be  done  or  there  wouldn’t  be  any  motor  boat- 
ing on  the  Lehigh.  At  the  end  of  the  1955  season 
responsible  boatmen,  residents  of  Adams  Island,  City 
Councilman  Samuel  W.  Fenstermacher,  State  Fish 
Commissioner  ‘Jack’  Houser,  Vern  Craig,  WKAP 
radio  announcer.  Police  Chief  James  Christine,  B.  F. 
Rex,  John  Smicker  of  the  Frick  Boating  Club,  and 
A.  A.  Blaeser,  a boating  enthusiast  for  many  years, 
met  to  try  and  find  a way  to  voluntarily  end  the 
abuses  that  were  ruining  the  recreation  on  the  river. 

“Out  of  this  and  subsequent  meetings  came  a code 
(see  box)  which  made  the  Fehigh  River  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  country.  A permanent  committee  was  set 
up  to  insure  that  these  edicts  are  carried  out.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  Councilman  Fenstermacher; 
Samuel  Cooperman,  director  of  the  Allentown  Recrea- 
tion Commission;  Fish  Warden  Harvey  D.  Neff,  and 
John  Smicker,  now  president  of  Frick’s  Boat  Club. 


THE  ALLENTOWN  CODE 

1.  Motor  boating  is  restricted  on  this  river. 

2.  Canoes  have  the  right  of  way  at  all  times. 

3.  Boaters  are  cautioned  to  respect  the  rights 
of  fishermen. 

4.  Water  skiing  will  be  prohibited  from  the 
down-stream  tip  of  Eve’s  Island  to  the  Tilgh- 
man  Street  bridge  and  no  self-powered  sea 
sleds,  racing  hulls,  aquaplanes  or  other  speed 
craft  will  be  permitted  to  travel  in  excess  of 
8 miles  per  hour  south  of  the  Tilghman  Street 
bridge. 

5.  Boat  speeds  from  the  southern  tip  of  Eve’s 
Island  to  the  north  end  of  Adams  Island  will 
be  limited  to  8 miles  per  hour. 

6.  The  River  will  be  patrolled  by  Erick’s  Boat 
Club  and  the  Lehigh  River  Power  Boating 
Club.  Elags  will  be  assigned  to  the  boats  for 
patrol  duty  and  the  members  performing  the 
duty  will  be  empowered  to  arrest  violators. 

7.  The  City  will  place  buoys  off  the  River  Front 
Park  area  at  a distance  of  125  feet  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Lehigh.  Bathers  will  stay 
within  these  buoys. 

8.  Buoys  wilt  be  placed  100  feet  off  Adams 
Island,  and  a marker  placed  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Island.  All  boats  will  travel  outside 
these  buoys  at  the  speed  prescribed  to  the 
area. 
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“The  code  was  so  successful  that  the  Lehigh  River 
became  a model  for  other  communities  to  follow.  Be- 
set with  the  increase  in  number  of  boats  on  their 
waters,  they  asked  for  and  received  information  about 
the  Allentown  code. 

“Every  day  during  the  boating  season  the  3-mile 
stretch  of  the  River  through  Allentown  is  patrolled  by 
members  of  the  Frick  Boating  Club  and  the  Lehigh 
River  Power  Boating  Association.  Smicker  estimated 
that  since  early  1955  the  number  of  boats  using  this 
portion  of  the  river  has  increased  from  20  to  150.(*) 
“With  the  1957  boating  season  ended  and  most  of 
the  activity  confined  to  swapping  yarns  as  well  as 


boats,  the  navigators  of  the  Lehigh  can  look  back  and 
see  the  results  of  their  code- — Complaints,  0;  .Acci- 
dents, 0;  noted  violations,  1;  arrests,  1.” 

^Editor’s  note:  In  addition  to  the  motor  boating 
activity  on  the  Lehigh  in  Allentown,  boating  clubs 
have  sprung  up  upstream  from  Allentown  at  North- 
ampton, Treichlers,  Walnutport,  and  Lehighton. 
Though  none  of  these  have  officially  adopted  the 
Allentown  Code,  the  few  “aquatic  hot-rodders”  who 
transferred  their  activities  up  river,  have  already  given 
rise  to  sentiment  for  its  adoption.  Said  Ed.  Sacks, 
Pres,  of  the  Northampton  Boating  Club,  “those  clowns 
will  either  behave  themselves  or  we’ll  rule  them  off 
the  river  here  too.” — C.  ROBERT  GLOVER 


Round-up  Time  In  iSherwood  Forest? 


The  above  photo  could  well  be  titled  the  “Marks- 
man and  the  Bullwhip,”  for  that  is  the  combination 
accounting  for  these  three  large  carp. 

Tom  Frye,  the  bowman  on  the  right,  and  former 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, teams  with  Gene  Craighead  in  a most  unusual 
sport. 


Craighead,  a veteran  fisherman,  uses  his  fly  rod 
much  in  the  manner  or  style  of  a bull  whip,  driving 
a school  of  carp  to  a point  in  the  stream  where  Frye, 
with  his  trusty  bow,  lurks  to  deliver  the  “coup-de- 
grace.” These  gentlemen,  both  retired  from  State  serv- 
ice, are  enjoying  the  outdoors  to  the  full. 

The  scene  of  the  above  operation  is  somewhere  on 
the  Conodoguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  County. 
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allfish,  the  uuappreeiated 


By  ALBERT  G.  SHIMMEL 


The  Fallhsh — unappreciated,  underrated  and  un warrant ediy  orphaned  by  anglers  whose  activities  are  centered 
on  the  so-called  game  fishes.  Present  in  many  Pennsylvania  streams,  notably  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  whose 
main  claims  to  fame  are  given  rise  by  trout  or  smallmouth  bass,  the  Fallfish  will  rise  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
baits  and  lures  intended  for  their  more  popular  cousins.  And  their  strike  and  battle  will  be  as  vigorous. 


WHAT  is  a game  fish?  This  question  will  start 
more  controversy  than  any  other  you  can  get 
among  those  who  claim  Izaak  Walton  as  their  patron 
saint.  A careful  summary  of  their  opinions  will  surely 
list  the  following  qualities.  First:  The  fighting  ability 
of  the  fish,  strength,  staying  qualities,  speed  and  to 
most  sportsmen  very  important,  does  it  leap  or  break 
water  at  any  time  during  the  fight?  Second:  Will  it 
take  an  artificial  lure  with  any  degree  of  consistency? 
Third:  Does  it  appeal  to  the  eye?  Fourth:  Does  it  grow 
to  a size  that  makes  it  a worthy  opponent?  Fifth;  Is  it 
edible?  These  are  not  all  the  qualities  mentioned  by 
any  means  but  are  the  most  frequent. 

When  trout  activity  tapers  off,  many  anglers  feel 
that  the  light  rod  and  flies  should  be  retired  until  an- 
other April  rolls  around.  Some  of  these  anglers  have 
easy  access  to  the  rivers  and  warmer  streams  and  are 
passing  up  the  opportunity  for  some  excellent  sport. 

Let  me  recommend  that  some  evening  the  skeptical 
trout  angler  take  his  light  trout  outfit  and  fish  some 
of  the  fast  pocket  water  of  the  nearest  river  using  the 
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same  procedure  he  would  use  on  similar  dry  fly 
streams.  A high  riding  dry  will  bring  action  and  un- 
less extreme  care  is  used,  breakage  that  may  lead  to 
profanity.  The  source  of  action  will  be  a silver  flash 
that  will  jolt  his  trout-trained  wrist  into  immediate 
response.  Often  the  strike  will  carry  the  fish  above  the 
surface  and  the  swift  run  that  follows  will  equal  or 
surpass  that  of  a trout  of  equal  size.  The  strength 
and  speed  will  convert  the  angler  to  the  sport  in 
short  order  and  provide  a test  of  his  skill. 

One  of  my  first  visits  to  the  river  as  a tyro  angler 
was  marked  by  my  introduction  to  the  fallfish  or 
silver  chub.  I had  mastered  the  art  of  taking  brook 
trout  with  a pair  of  wet  flies  and  a light  single  built 
fly  rod.  No  brook  trout  ever  tested  my  tackle  and 
skill  as  did  that  first  fall  fish.  When  I finally  lifted 
him  into  the  net  and  surveyed  the  damaged  White 
Miller  he  had  tried  to  reduce  to  bits  I just  had  to 
admire  that  sleek  silvery  form.  He  lacked  a fraction 
of  being  seventeen  inches  long  and  so  it  was  with 
pride  I hurried  to  display  my  catch  to  a younger 
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brother  who  was  contentedly  fishing  a shallow  cove 
nearby  for  midget  sunfish. 

My  joy  was  somewhat  dampened  by  an  older  angler 
who  referred  to  my  prize  as,  “Huh — only  a fallfish, 
something  like  them  little  chubs  we  use  for  bass  baits.” 
When  I stoutly  defended  my  catch  to  the  point  of 
anger  he  turned  silently  away  but  the  amused  smile 
that  caught  my  eye  rankled  for  a long  time.  Not  with- 
standing his  scorn  I enjoyed  wonderful  sport  that 
evening  as  I have  on  many  others  since,  when  con- 
ditions were  right. 

The  number  of  fallfish  captured  while  angling  for 
bass,  either  with  live  bait  or  midget  plugs  is  consider- 
able. They  take  all  manner  of  lures  except  perhaps 
the  largest  floating  plugs.  It’s  almost  impossible  to  find 
a natural  bait  that  will  not  be  given  their  undivided 
attention. 

The  best  sport  seems  to  be  using  a light  spinning 
outfit  and  a small  plug  that  floats  when  at  rest  but 
dives  and  wiggles  when  reeled  slowly.  A weighted 
streamer  behind  a smooth  running  spinner  is  excellent. 
The  best  streamers  are  those  with  a generous  ribbing 
of  tinsel  to  give  added  flash. 

For  fly  rod  use,  all  the  lures  and  methods  used  on 
the  trout  stream  will  work  well  for  fallfish.  One  of 
my  favorite  lures  is  a streamer  fly  tied  with  a white 
chenille  body,  ribbed  with  silver.  Black  marabou  wings, 
scarlet  throat  hackle  and  jungle  cock  shoulders  trail- 
ing a number  0 copper  spinner  mounted  on  a wire  to 
allow  it  to  spin  freely.  Hook  and  spinner  are  in  one 
unit  so  as  to  prevent  the  spinner  from  fouling  with 
the  fly  when  cast.  This  is  often  the  case  when  the 
spinner  and  fly  are  separate  units.  Small  bugs  of 
clipped  deer  hair  in  size  eight  or  ten  will  also  fur- 
nish good  evening  sport. 


These  fish  have  the  same  general  lines  as  a trout, 
the  same  soft-rayed  fins  that  set  them  apart  from 
members  of  the  bass  family.  They  lack  the  soft  fleshy 
adipose  fin  that  marks  members  of  the  trout  and 
salmon  families.  The  general  color  is  silvery  white  but 
the  mirror  bright  scales  catch  the  sun  and  reflect  an 
overlay  of  prismatic  colors  that  is  brilliant  indeed. 
Top  size  for  the  species  is  probably  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  with  a weight  of  approximately  two  pounds.  It 
is  found  in  most  eastern  rivers  and  the  warmer  creeks. 
Occasionally  it  will  be  found  in  the  larger  trout 
streams.  When  found  with  trout  it  is  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  know  which  species  has  been  hooked  until  it 
comes  to  net.  Anglers  turn  them  back  with  some- 
thing less  than  appreciation,  thinking  them  unworthy 
to  share  the  same  creel  with  the  esteemed  trout. 

The  species  has  a double  value  in  that  it  provides 
good  sport  in  waters  that  are  too  warm  for  trout  and 
the  young  supply  forage  for  other  game  fish.  Bass 
fishermen  find  it  an  excellent  bait  fish. 


Small  mouth  bass  water  but  equally  acceptable  to  the 
Fallfish.  However,  it  could  just  as  well  be  a colder, 
tumbling  and  rock-strewn  stream. 


Anglers  searching  for  these  fish  usually  concentrate 
on  the  swiftest  parts  of  the  stream.  The  best  spots  are 
where  rapids  enter  large  pools.  Here  fallfish  maintain 
feeding  positions  that  would  do  credit  to  rainbow  trout. 
It  rises  swiftly  and  accurately,  taking  what  the  current 
carries  to  its  feeding  station  with  a minimum  of  fuss. 
Should  it  be  a lure  attached  to  the  angler's  rod  the  re- 
sults are  delightful. 

One  expert  who  specializes  in  fallfish,  uses  white 
grubs,  sawyers,  (the  larva  of  the  beetle  found  under 
the  bark  on  pine  logs)  or  what  he  claims  is  even 
better,  the  larva  of  the  honey  bee.  A long  limber  rod. 
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a fine  nylon  spinning  line,  and  a size  eight  hook  with 
a tippet  tied  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  hook. 
To  the  tippet  is  pinched  a single  split  shot  which 
sinks  the  bait  below  the  surface  while  not  hindering 
its  natural  float.  Should  the  sinker  catch  on  the  bottom 
a slight  lift  of  the  rod  wUl  free  it  or  cause  the  sinker 
to  slip  off  the  end  of  the  tippet  without  breakage  and 
a minimum  of  disturbance. 

It  was  this  same  expert  that  taught  me  that  a properly 
prepared  fallfish  is  excellent  eating.  The  flesh  is  white, 
flaky  and  excellent  in  flavor.  They  should  be  dressed 
immediately  after  being  killed  then  chilled  to  keep 
the  flesh  firm.  If  this  chilling  is  neglected,  particularly 
in  hot  weather  they  become  soft  and  unfit  for  food. 
The  perfect  technique  of  dressing  leaves  the  flesh  al- 
most free  of  bones.  Split  the  flesh  down  the  back  after 
removing  the  scales.  Follow  the  ribs  with  a sharp  knife 
separate  the  meat  into  two  fillets.  A few  small  bones 
protrude  from  each  piece  but  these  are  easily  re- 
moved by  catching  them  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger and  giving  a sharp  pull.  Dust  these  fillets  with 
seasoned  crumbs  and  fry  quickly  in  deep  fat.  Another 
method  is  to  mix  egg  yolk  with  the  seasoned  crumbs. 
Dust  one  side  of  the  fillet  heavily  then  roll  tightly  and 
fasten  with  pins  or  tie  with  string.  Set  the  rolls  in  a 
casserole,  dot  with  prepared  mustard  and  a half  tea- 
spoon of  chopped  onion.  Bake  until  brown,  using 
moderate  heat. 

A friend  has  a small  cabin  near  a stream  containing 
both  bass  and  fallfish  but  he  has  not  fished  for  bass 
seriously  for  years,  concentrates  on  the  fallfish  claim- 
ing them  the  best  food  fish  of  all.  I sampled  some  of 
his  cookery  and  know  how  easy  it  is  to  take. 


Smallmouth  or  Fallfish — seldom  will  the  angler  know 
until  it  is  brought  to  hand  or  net,  especially  with  a 
light  fly  rod  or  spinning  rig. 


He  prepares  fillets  by  soaking  over  night  in  strong 
salt  water.  Next  day  he  hangs  them  from  rods  in  a 
smoke  house  made  of  an  empty  barrel.  He  burns 
hickory  or  apple  wood  to  furnish  the  smoke  and  is 
careful  to  keep  the  fire  low  until  the  fish  has  turned 
golden  brown  in  color.  He  then  builds  up  the  fire 
and  cooks  the  fillets  a half  hour.  I confess  a bit  of 
reluctance  when  I was  first  offered  this  delicacy.  After 
a sample  of  the  flaky  goodness  had  passed  the  tongue 
test  I understood  why  it  was  so  hard  to  get  Mac  to  fish 
for  anything  but  the  silvery  fallfish. 

Maybe  this  overgrown  minnow  does  not  quite  meas- 
ure up  to  some  men’s  standard  as  a game  fish  but  if 
he  falls  short  it  is  the  angler’s  lack  of  appreciation  and 
not  the  fault  of  the  fish.  Mac  characterizes  him  as, 
^'The  best  eatin’  fish  in  the  whole  darned  river,”  and 
Mac  is  seldom  wrong. 


GIVE  YOUR  SON  A DAY! 

What  shall  you  give  to  one  small  boy? 

A glamorous  game,  a tinseled  toy, 

A barlow  knife,  a puzzle  pack, 

A train  that  runs  on  curving  track? 

A picture  book,  a real  live  pet . . . 

No,  there’s  plenty  of  time  for  such  things  yet. 
Give  him  a day  of  his  very  own — 

A walk  in  the  woods,  a romp  in  the  park, 

A fishing  trip  from  dawn  to  dark. 

Give  the  gift  that  only  you  can — 

The  companionship  of  his  OLD  MAN. 

Games  are  outgrown,  and  toys  decay — 

But  he’ll  never  forget  if  you  “Give  Him  a Day!” 

— Outdoor  Indiana 
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About  Those  License  Increases  . . . 

Most  of  the  people  in  Arizona  who  like  to  hunt  or 
I fish  have  heard  by  now  that  the  Game  and  Fish  De- 
; partment  is  considering  increases  in  the  fees  for  most 
licenses.  Several  newspaper  articles  have  appeared  re- 

Icently  stating  flatly  that  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
^ sion  was  going  to  raise  the  license  fees,  which  brings 
■ up  one  point  that  is  apparently  misunderstood  by 
■ many  people. 

I The  Game  and  Fish  Commission  (or  the  Depart- 
ment) cannot  raise  the  license  fees.  This  must  be  done 
by  the  State  Legislature,  which  sets  the  maximum 
I amounts  the  Commission  may  charge.  All  licenses  are 
presently  set  at  their  allowable  maximums,  but  this  is 
not  enough  to  support  the  Department’s  plans  for  in- 
creased operations  or  even  to  continue  at  the  present 
level. 

Demands  will  grow 

It  is  no  secret  or  any  great  news  that  Arizona  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  that  the  demands  being  made 
upon  her  outdoor  resources  can  be  expected  to  in- 
I crease  greatly  in  the  coming  years.  The  Game  and 
Fish  Department  wants  to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of 
these  demands  if  at  all  possible,  and  this  means  more 
operating  money.  Since  the  Department’s  revenue 
comes  from  licenses  and  not  from  taxes  increased 
fees  are  the  only  answer. 

The  fee  increases  which  have  been  proposed  are  as 
follows ; 

Resident  combination  hunting  and  fishing  from  $7.00 
to  $10.00. 

Resident  warm  water  fishing  from  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
Non  resident  warm  water  fishing  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00. 

Resident  combination  fishing  from  $3.50  to  $6.00. 
Non  resident  5 day  warm  water  from  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
Non  resident  5 day  combination  warm  water  and  trout 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

Non  resident  Colorado  River  only  from  $5.00  to 

$10.00. 

A new  license  for  residents  and  non  residents;  one  day 
fishing  for  $2.00. 


Although  the  anticipated  revenue  from  the  increased 
license  fees  would  bring  an  amount  greater  than  the 
expected  expenditures  into  the  fish  fund,  these  ex- 
penditures are  based  on  the  same  level  of  operations. 
However,  the  Department  feels  that  to  meet  the  in- 
creased demands  which  will  be  made  by  the  greater 
number  of  hunters  and  fishermen  by  1962  (nearly 
twice  the  number  we  had  in  1952)  and  to  keep  a 
small  reserve  in  the  Game  and  Fish  Protection  Fund, 
this  margin  is  vitally  needed. 

Lake  Clean-up  in  South  Dakota 

Chemical  eradication  of  fish  life  in  Lake  Hanson 
near  Alexandria,  South  Dakota,  was  completed  re- 
cently by  state  fisheries  research  workers.  The  chemi- 
cal solution  used  paralyzes  the  gills  of  fish,  causing 
them  to  suffocate.  Fish  killed  in  this  manner  are  safe 
for  human  consumption. 

A large  population  of  carp  and  stunted  panfish  and 
a few  walleyes  and  catfish  were  killed  during  the  treat- 
ment. A number  of  walleyes  were  removed  from  the 
lake  prior  to  the  treatment. 

Lake  Hanson  is  one  of  many  South  Dakota  lakes 
which  has  been  chemically  rehabilitated  during  the 
past  few  years.  Eradication  of  undesirable  fish  is  fol- 
lowed by  game  fish  stockings. 

Arkansas  Rids  Big  Lake  of  Undesirable  Fish 

The  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission  recently 
announced  “Operation  Hamilton”  which  is  the  big 
fishery  rehabilitation  project  designed  to  rid  7200 
acre  Lake  Hamilton  of  the  overpopulation  of  gizzard 
shad,  carp,  drum  and  other  rough  fish  that  are  threat- 
ening to  take  over  the  lake.  Andrew  Hulsey,  Chief 
fisheries  biologist  for  the  Commission,  said  approxi- 
mately 60,000  acre  feet  of  water  will  be  chemically 
treated. 

A study  of  the  lake  during  the  past  three  summers 
by  Dr.  Jim  Stevenson,  Little  Rock  University  biologist, 
revealed  that  approximately  70%  of  the  present  Lake 
Hamilton  fishery  population  is  made  up  of  gizzard 
shad,  drum  and  other  undesirable  species.  The  strength 
of  the  chemical  to  be  used  will  destroy  approximately 
97%  of  the  shad  and  rough  fish,  but  only  3%  of  the 
game  fish  will  be  lost. 
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Spring  Bass  Fishing 

The  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fish- 
eries and  Game  has  taken  action  to  lengthen  the  open 
season  on  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass.  The  action 
becomes  effective  in  calendar  year  1958.  Thus  the  Bay 
State  becomes  the  27th  to  liberalize  restrictive  regula- 
tions on  bass. 

Starting  the  third  Saturday  in  April  it  will  be  legal 
to  fish  “black  bass”  in  all  Massachusetts  waters 
throughout  a ten-month  long  season  closing  the  fol- 
lowing February  28.  In  effect,  Massachusetts  has 
established  virtually  year-round  fishing  statewide. 

The  action  does  away  with  the  old  July  first  open- 
ing. The  latter  was  established  years  ago  in  the  belief 
bass  needed  protection  during  the  spawning  season. 
Recent  biological  studies  have  provided  the  basis  for 
liberalization  of  this  regulation  which  has  done  little 


to  help  the  bass  but  much  to  deprive  anglers  of  pos- 
sible sport.  The  Massachusetts  action  looks  sound 
to  us. 

Farm  Ponds 

There’s  an  excellent  government  pamphlet  to  help 
the  small  pond  owner  get  good  fishing.  It  is  equally 
helpful  to  the  farm  pond  owner  or  the  club  pond 
manager. 

It  is  an  18-page  6x9-inch  illustrated  Farmer’s  Bul- 
letin (No.  2094)  entitled  MANAGING  FARM  FISH 
PONDS  FOR  BASS  AND  BLUEGILLS.  Verne  E. 
Davison,  biologist  for  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  wrote  it. 

To  get  a copy  send  15  cents  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  It’s  well  worth  it. 


PET  TROUT 


You've  heard  of  unusual  pets.  But  Oscar  “Fuzzy” 
Berglund,  well-known  Potter  County  sportsman,  has  an 
unusual  friend  indeed.  He’s  displaying  here  a seven- 
pound  brown  trout  he  caught  three  years  ago  near 
his  home  on  the  East  Fork  of  Sinnemahoning  Creek. 


He  keeps  it  in  a spring  pond  in  his  yard.  “He  used 
to  be  real  friendly,  but  he’s  been  getting  kind  of  mean 
in  his  old  age,”  said  Fuzzy,  displaying  a well-scarred 
forefinger. 
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— Photo-Graphic  Arts  Photo 

From  top  to  bottom,  Albert  Ernst,  Meadville,  R.  D.  5,  and 
friend — a musky,  almost  a yard  long  and  weighing  fifteen 
pounds  plus — taken  from  French  Creek  in  Meadville.  Still 
alive  when  this  picture  was  taken,  the  fresh-water  “Tiger”  fell 
for  a plug  on  the  business  end  of  an  8-pound  test  line.  To 
add  to  the  accomplishment,  Ernst  boated  his  catch  fingers-in- 
the-gills  fashion. 
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^rilAIR  BASS  BUG  *.  FISHED  IN  CON- 
VENTIONAL BASS  BUG  STVLE-MAKE 
CAST,  ALLOW  TO  REST  FOR  A 
MINUTE  OR  TWO  > THEN  TWITCH 
SLIOHTLV  ..  . BE  READV  FOR 
ACTION  . . . 

WHITE  DEER  HAIR 
OR  CARIBOU 


HOOK  SIZES 
4-TO  8 


HACKLE  tips: 

I - VELLOW 
I - REDDISH  brown 


HEAVILV 

hackled  : 

REDDISH  BROWN 
SADDLE 
HACKLE 

WHITE  SADDLE 
HACKUE 

E)(CELLENT  RESULTS 
ON  PINE  CREEK, 
LIHLE  PINE  CREEK, 
^ LARRV5  CREEK  IN 
LVCOMINS  CDUMTV.. 


BROWN  DEER  HAIR 


ALSO  MAKES  A GOOD  BL»&  FOR 
NIG+fT  TROUT  FISHING-* -• 
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When  We  Were  Kids 


When  we  were  kids  we  used  to  fish — 
With  cord  and  bent-pin  hook, 

And  often  had  a brand  new  pole — 

We  cut  down  by  the  brook. 

We  didn’t  have  a fancy  rod — 

Or  lure,  or  spinning  reel. 

Or  hair-thin  nylon  fishing  line — 

Or  woven  basket-creel. 

Remember  when  your  Grandpa  came 
And  passed  the  pennies  ’round, 

And  said  to  buy  some  lolly-pops — 

The  next  time  you’re  in  town? 
Remember  how  you  eyed  the  sweets 
So  tempting  on  a stick? 

And  all  the  time — you  knew  right  then 
Your  heart  would  play  a trick? 

You  bought  some  honest-injun  hooks 
The  first  you  ever  had, 

You  told  yourself — it’s  what  you  need; 
And  felt  as  big  as  Dad. 

Coming  home  you  passed  some  kids 
Who  fished  with  cord  and  pin — 

You  felt  so  proud  you  gave  Bill  one; 
And  watched  him  throw  it  in  . . . 


The  bobbin  sunk  clear  out  o’sight — 

Your  eyes  bulged  big  and  wide. 

You  watched  him  pull  a big  one  out; 

And  saw  him  swell  with  pride. 

How  often  since — you’ve  fished  with  men 
Who  once  were  kids  with  you? 

To  try  to  get  the  same  old  thrill; 

That  . . . when  a kid  you  knew? 

Now  you  have  your  fancy  rods — 

And  lures,  and  spinning  reels; 

You  have  your  nylon  fishing  lines — 

And  woven  basket-creels. 

You  have  so  many  things  today 
That  once  you  never  had — 

Things  you  never  dreamed  could  be; 

When  you  were  just  a lad  . . . 

You  would  give  them  all,  and  more — 
And  so  would  other  men — 

If  they  could  have  one  little  hour; 

To  be  a kid  again  . . . 

To  be  a kid  again  and  fish; 

With  cord  and  bent-pin  hook — 

And  cut  a handsome  fishing  pole; 

That  grows  down  by  the  brook. 

— J.  P.  Kossman. 
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— CORRECTION  — 


YELLOW  POND  LILY 
or  Spatter-dock 
Nymphaea  advena 
Odorless  flowers  with  short  yel- 
low petals  and  sepals  often 
tinged  with  green  or  hrown. 
Sometimes  called  cow  lily. 


WATER  LILY 
Castalia  adorata 
Sweet  scented,  floating  flowers 
with  four  green  sepals  and 
many  white  petals.  Flowers 
open  early  in  day  and  close  in 
the  afternoon. 


In  the  November  Angler  the  illustrations  above  became  interchanged.  The 
correct  footnotes  should  have  been  as  appearing  above. 

— Editor 
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